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To Mehmet Ali Izci, R.I.P. 
You are always in our hearts, Memis! 


Insofar as I have enemies, they are all clearly enemies of Christ. 
I have never assumed a hostile stance out of a personal motive 
nor out of desire for strife. In fact, I have never been the cause of 
such. It is completely sufficient to me that I have an enemy for no 
other reason than that he ventured to oppose the pious teach- 
ings and the welfare of the church in a blasphemous manner. 


From Calvins Responsio ad Balduini Convicia, 1562 (CO 9: 570) 


* As cited in Herman Selderhuis, ‘Calvin Images: Images and Self-Image; in Hand- 
book, p. 7. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


In this study,' we offer a meditation on Calvins lectures on the Minor 
Prophets which endeavors to do two things. (1) Concerning Calvin's 
exegesis of the Twelve Prophets, it demonstrates two closely-related 
points, first, how a handful of ideas which he brings with him to the 
text have a profound effect on his interpreting of it and, second, how his 
interpreting and applying of the text is contextualized with his concerns 
for the French Reformed Church in mind. (2) Additionally, the study 
probes this latter point. How, or more pertinently, why, does Calvin speak 
to the French context in these lectures? Through addressing this question, 
the present study offers an interpretation of Calvin and his work during 
the period from approximately 1550 to his death in 1564.? It sees Calvin 
as seeking to establish a new Christian church, throughout Europe, but 
particularly in France, through these Minor Prophets lectures as well as 
through other means. In other words, he separates deliberately and self- 
consciously from Rome, calling out the remnant from Roman corruption 
and establishing them in a new church which is a rival to Rome. Here 
Calvin seems to take his cue, or justification, from the prophets. He 
seeks, we argue, to establish a church which he conceives of, or describes 
in terms provided to him, by the prophetic literature. That is, Calvin 


! I was unfortunately unable to peruse the new study by Dr Frederik A.V. Harms, 
In God’ Custody: The Church, a History of Divine Protection; A Study of John Calvins 
Ecclesiology based on his Commentary on the Minor Prophets (Góttingen, 2009), which I 
only discovered (thanks to the kindness of Dr Harms) two weeks prior to submission of 
this manuscript to Brill. 

? Probably the three greatest influences on our thinking were Alexandre Ganoczy, 
Le jeune Calvin (Wiesbaden, 1966), ET: The Young Calvin, trans. David Foxgrover and 
Wade Provo (Louisville, 1987), Olivier Millet; Calvin et la dynamique de la parole: Etude 
de rhétorique réformée (Genève, 1992); idem, “Eloquence des prophètes bibliques et 
prédication inspirée: la “prophétie” réformée au XVI° siècle; in Prophètes et prophétie au 
XVI? siècle (Paris, 1998), pp. 65-82; and the writings of Max Engammare. 
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consciously perceives the church which he seeks to establish as the “rem- 
nant" church, which was being called by him out of the corrupt "Israel" 
of the Early Modern era, namely, the Roman Church. This study argues 
that prior to, but especially following, the disasters of Trent, the Interim 
and the Peace of Augsburg, Calvin finds enormous solace and guidance 
in the prophetic model of the church—his own particular reading of that 
model, we should say—which is in his reckoning a two-church model; i.e. 
it effectively concedes the co-existence of both a true and a false church? 
It is through his employing of this prophetic paradigm that Calvin is 
able to justify his wish to establish a church entirely separate from, and 
intensely hostile to, Rome without being a schismatic and without adopt- 
ing the position of various radicals who argued that the church had van- 
ished and needed to be re-created. Thus, what Calvin calls out and estab- 
lishes is, in his reckoning, nothing less than the true and faithful Chris- 
tian church which worships God in truth and has come out from a con- 
demned, reprobate Roman Church. Crucial to the Frenchmans position 
here are at least two things; first, his conviction that he is called by God as 
a prophet (thus, he possesses the requisite authority to do this calling and 
establishing), and second, his interpretion of the notion of the “remnant” 
(as it appears in texts like Joel 2:32; Amos 5:15; Micah 2:12; Micah 5:7- 
8; etc.) in a theological or ecclesiological manner; that is, as referring to 
the faithful church body which lives in spiritual covenant with God and 
co-exists within or alongside a corrupt larger church body (the locus clas- 
sicus for Calvin here is 1 Kings 19:18). Calvin is not the first to interpret 
the remnant notion in such a manner; one finds a broadly similar reading 
in Luther’s Dictata super Psalterium and a comparable division between 
true believers and the larger baptised community appears in medieval 
exegesis.’ Yet Calvin's usage of this remnant notion as an exegetical device 
in his handling of the Minor Prophets—and especially the character of 
that usage and his employing of it as a polemical tool against Rome— 
sets him apart. As we shall see, Calvin reads the Minor Prophets as a 


3 “Calvin's distance from Luther is apparent in that whereas for Luther the church was 
one, undivided, Calvin assumed the reality of two Western churches, one Christian, and 
the other papal” (Heiko Oberman, Two Reformations; The Journey from the Last Days to 
the New World, ed. Donald Weinstein (New Haven, 2003), p. 73); but cf. Bernhard Lohse, 
Martin Luthers Theology; Its Historical and Systematic Development (Edinburgh, 1999), 
pp. 281-283. 

4 See Scott Hendrix, Ecclesia in Via: Ecclesiological Developments in the Medieval 
Psalms Exegesis and the Dictata super Psalterium (1513-1515) of Martin Luther [Studies 
in Medieval and Reformation Thought 8] (Leiden, 1974), pp. 243-283. 
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mirror of his own day? Accordingly, he sees the French evangelicals as 
the faithful remnant and himself as the prophet who, like Hosea, Micah 
and Zechariah before him, condemns the idolatrous church and seeks to 
call out from it, and to comfort, the tiny remnant of the faithful, whose 
lives are so difficult given their present circumstances. 


1.2. GENERAL HisTORICAL BACKGROUND TO 
CALVIN’S LECTURES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Five events of marked significance occurred in, or around, 1555 which 
are of relevance to this study. The first is the convening of the Council 
of Trent. It convened in December 1544 and prorogued in March, 1547, 
reconvening several times after that. Its proceedings were of huge impor- 
tance. In fact, it would seem even the very act of convening Trent repre- 
sented something of a shock to Calvin. 

The second event is Charles V's imposing of the Augsburg Interim 
(1548) and Peace of Augsburg (1555) on his domain, as an attempt to 
resolve the religious impasse. The emperor's attempt to bring a settlement 
to the disputes between Roman Catholic and Protestants began with the 
Interim of 1548 following his suppressing of the Schmalkaldic League. 
This was only a temporary measure intended to have effect only until 
Trent could reconvene and complete its deliberations. That both the 
Interim and the Peace of Augsburg were displeasing to many within the 
realm is apparent from the troubles which Charles had implementing 
them. Various reformers left the continent as a result of the Interim, 
including Martin Bucer, Wolfgang Musculus and Peter Martyr Vermigli. 
Nor did the opposition appear only from individuals; rather various 


5 "In these lectures we may sometimes discern an allegory of French affairs of their 


times" (John T. McNeill, Editor's Introduction; in Calvin; On God and Political Duty 
(New York, 1950), p. xx). 

$ On Trent, the standard work is: Hubert Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 4 
vols. (Freiburg, 1949-1975); ET of first two volumes: A History of the Council of Trent, 
trans. E. Graf, 2 vols. (London, 1957-1961). Trent receives very little attention in the 
otherwise stimulating, John Calvin and Roman Catholicism; Critique and Engagement, 
Then and Now, ed. Randall C. Zachman (Grand Rapids, 2008). On Calvin and Trent, 
see Theodore W. Casteel, ‘Calvin and Trent: Calvin's Reaction to the Council of Trent in 
the Context of His Conciliar Thought; Harvard Theological Review 63/1 (1970), 91-117, 
there 92-99. 

7 James D. Tracy, Europe’ Reformations, 1450-1650 (New York, 1999), p. 314 n. 48. 
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towns and cities witnessed uprisings and enormous disruption as a result 
of Charless settlement. That Calvin loathed and feared both the Interim 
and the Peace of Augsburg is apparent from his treatises, letters, etc. 

Third, the years leading up to, and following, 1555 saw French evangel- 
icals turn more decidedly to Geneva for aid.? Given the frequent persecu- 
tions which evangelicals in France experienced, and the weakness of the 
evangelical church in that country, these small fellowships often turned to 
stronger Protestant leaders for counsel and assistance. One of the places 
to which they turned was Strasbourg, where figures like Martin Bucer 
came to their aid. But the terms of the Peace of Augsburg meant that 
cities like Strasbourg were forcibly converted to Lutheranism. This fact 
was extremely influential in encouraging French evangelicals to turn else- 
where for aid and particularly to Geneva, which would provide Calvin 
the ability to have a much greater influence in their development as a 
church. 

A fourth significant event occurring at this time is the consolidation 
of Calvins power in Geneva following his victory in June of that year 
over the Perrinists. Calvins letters prior to this victory are punctuated 
with expressions of frustration over Ami Perrin and his companions, les 
Enfants de Genéve, who fomented unrest in Geneva and seemed to try to 
thwart nearly every venture pursued by Calvin.’ Given Perrins position 
(and that of his family) in the city, his opposition to the Frenchman was 
not only of personal significance to Calvin but represented a genuine 
obstacle to his efforts, and those of the venerable company of pastors. 
Yet in the mid-1540s refugees began to pour into Geneva from various 
parts of the continent and British Isles. Drawn for a variety of reasons, 
they were met with hostility by locals but managed to secure positions 
of some power due to the fact that the Genevan authorities decided to 
sell bourgeois status to them as a money-making scheme. For although 
effective as a cash cow (if you will), this scheme had the added effect of 
giving to the purchaser voting rights.!? Accordingly, by the late 1540s and 
early 1550s, the mass of refugees who had made their way into Geneva 
had obtained considerable strength. They shared in common the fact that 


8 Glenn Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism: The Development of Huguenot 
Ecclesiastical Institutions, 1557-1572 (Kirksville, 2003), pp. 16-21. 

? On Calvins problems in Geneva and his efforts to establish the reformation, 
William G. Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation (Manch- 
ester, 1994). 

10 Bruce Gordon, Calvin (New Haven, 2009), pp. 198-199. 
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they had chosen to come to Geneva, often coming out of an appreciation 
for the ministry of Calvin. They also shared the experience of living in 
exile and of being hated by the local Genevans, who viewed them with 
huge suspicion, if not outright contempt.!! Thus, this group endeavored 
to do what it could to support Calvin, a fact which led to the events of 
June 1555 during which time the Perrinists were, following an attempt to 
cause a riot, rounded up and either expelled or fled of their own accord. 
This, as we say, marked a huge victory for Calvin, who recounts in letters 
to Farel and others all the details of what transpired.” 

Fifth, the year 1555 saw Calvin and the Company of Pastors send out 
their first formally-commissioned missionaries. With the Perrinists now 
defeated, Calvin wasted no time. Robert Kingdon tells us, “Calvin’s power 
was finally consolidated locally, and he was at last free to devote all his 
time and energy to the larger task of evangelizing his native France?!’ 
Continuing, Kingdon writes that before 1555: 


A few men had been sporadically and privately detailed to carry the gospel 
to other countries, usually by Calvin himself. Soon after the defeat of the 
Perrin faction, the Genevan Company of Pastors revealed its new power 
by initiating a formal and systematic missionary effort. In April, 1555, 
the official Registers of the Company for the first time listed missionaries 
formally dispatched." 


The number of missionaries sent out from Geneva would steadily in- 
crease in the following years (on which more later). In point of fact, 
the sending of missionaries represents one of the primary labors upon 
which Calvin expended his energy in his later life. Thus, although in 
1555 the number sent was small, it was an adumbration of things to 
come. 


11 See Max Engammare, “Une certaine idée de la France chez Jean Calvin lexilé; Société 
de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Francais 155 (2009), 15-27, for discussion of the refugee 
status of Calvin and his longing for France. I am grateful to Barbara Pitkin for drawing 
my attention to this article. Also, Heiko Oberman, John Calvin and the Reformation of the 
Refugees [Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance 464] (Genéve, 2009), pp. 89-130; 177- 
194; et passim. 

12 CO 15: 676-685 (to Bullinger); CO 15: 693-694 (to Farel). 

13 Robert Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563 
(Genéve, 1956), p. 2. 

14 [bid. 
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1.3. BRIEF SURVEY OF THE EXEGETICAL 
HisTORY OF THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Calvin began his lectures on these prophetic books in 1555 or early 
1556.^ He was one of many exegetes in the history of the church to 
expound these books. The Minor Prophets were never as popular as the 
Major for biblical interpreters, but they certainly were not overlooked. 
Christian exegetes looked to the prophets for a number of reasons: 
prediction about the end of the age and the rise of antichrist, prophecies 
about the first advent of the Lord Jesus Christ and the day of Pentecost 
(which were extremely helpful in confirming the truthfulness of the 
Christianity against the rival claims of Jewish authors), and the guidance 
offered by the history of God's dealings with his people. Yet despite 
these common interests, Christian exegetes demonstrated a range of 
approaches to their interpretations of the text of the Minor Prophets. 
Many of these expositions betray considerable sophistication in terms of 
the way they approach the text, the historical period during which these 
texts were produced, the themes found in the books, and the work of the 
prophets. 

A historical approach to the text of the Minor Prophets is excellently 
represented in the work of Theodore of Mopsuestia,'é whose marked 
separation of the Old Testament period from the New moves him to 
emphasize the historical era ofthe prophets to a degree unprecedented by 
his contemporaries. Accordingly, he consistently produces literal exegesis 
which sticks extremely closely to a simple, historical reading of the 
text and treats the era of the prophets on its own terms (so to speak). 
An example is Hosea 1 and his interpreting of the prostitute, Gomer." 
Another example could be set out in his handling of Joel 1 which refers to 
a number of insects, but, arguably, examples can be found throughout his 
handling of the text of the Twelve Prophets, for he consistently produces 
a simple, historical reading of the prophecies found in these books. One 
does find a rare move towards the spiritual in his work on Joel 2:28-32. 
Motivated by Peter' citation ofthe passage in Acts 2, Theodore expounds 
the passage typologically.'* Yet such is a kind of anomaly in Theodore. 


15 Peter Wilcox, “The lectures of John Calvin and the nature of his audience; Archiv für 
Reformationsgeschichte 87 (1996), 136-148. 

16 PG 66: 124-632. 

17 PG 66: 127-131. 

18 PG 66: 230-234. 
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The same is true to a significant degree in the work of Theodoret of Cyrus, 
who is (however) more willing to see prophecies of Christ in the Minor 
Prophets than was Theodore.” 

Yet Antiochene exegesis was less influential on the exegesis of the 
Western church than Alexandrian.” This verdict finds support when one 
considers the influence of Jerome’s commentary on the Minor Prophets. 
His expositions of these prophetic books established readings which 
carried through uninterrupted into the Early Modern era. Even Jerome's 
preface to the Minor Prophets was reproduced in the Middle Ages 
in works like the commentaries of Andrew of St Victor, the Glossa 
Ordinaria, Hugh of St Cher and Nicholas of Lyra. Thus, as for influence 
Jerome, arguably, does not have an equal. 

In his commentaries on the Minor Prophets one finds not the histor- 
ically-oriented approach to the text so apparent in Theodore of Mop- 
suestia but rather a linguistic and allegorical approach which, while not 
ignoring history entirely, tends to handle history simply as a means of 
preparing for the production of allegories and spiritual exegesis. View- 
ing the text of the prophets as a kind of repository of spiritual truths, 
Jerome and the many exegetes who followed after him produced spiri- 
tual readings of not only portions of prophetic literature, like Joel 2: 28 
(which might lend itself to spiritual exegesis), but vast portions of the 
Minor Prophets, finding Christ, the gospel, the devil and spiritual ene- 
mies of the church, truths concerning the Christian life and practice and 
many other spiritual notions in the pages of the Twelve Prophets hid- 
den under the letter of the text. To provide one example of the work of 
Jerome and the medieval tradition after him, we might look at Hosea 
1: 5. All these exegetes treat various historical details related to the text. 
Who is Gomer? Was Hosea really instructed to take a prostitute as a wife? 
Numerous questions of this sort occupy them. Additionally and in par- 
ticular relation to Hosea 1: 5, all of them, due to the influence of Jerome, 


19 Stan Hidal, ‘Exegesis of the Old Testament in the Antiochene School with its 
Prevalent Literal and Historical Method; in Hebrew Bible, I/1: 543-568, there 563-565. 

20 Obviously, one wishing to research medieval exegesis further must consult standard 
works like Henri de Lubac, Exégése médiévale: les quatres sens de lécriture (Paris, 1959— 
1964); for the late Middle Ages, excellent is Karlfried Froehlich, ‘““Always to Keep to 
the Literal Sense Means to Kill Ones Soul": The State of Biblical Hermeneutics at the 
Beginning of the Fifteenth Century; in Literary Uses of Typology from the Middle Ages to 
the Present, ed. E. Miner (Princeton, 1977), pp. 20-48. 
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make an identification between Israel and heretics and between Judah 
and the church. Jerome remarks, concerning the mention of "Israel" in 
Hosea 1: 5, that in all the prophets, but especially in Hosea, the ten tribes 
ought to be seen to refer to heretics (haereticos), of which there are many, 
and the two tribes ought to be understood to be the church (personam 
Ecclesiae).”! This principle is then employed when interpreting spiritually 
Hosea 1: 5—“On that day I will break the bow of Israel in the valley 
of Jezreel” The text means, then, that “the bow of the heretics (arcus 
... haereticorum); that is their strength, “is broken in the valley of the 
seed of God?” He also reads Hosea 1: 6-7, which declares no mercy 
will be given to Israel but it will be given to Judah, to mean that the 
heretics will perish and the church will be saved by the power of God.? 
This reading of Hosea 1: 5-7 runs almost uninterrupted through the 
Middle ages, being produced by Haymo of Auxerre, the Glossa Ordinaria, 
Rupert of Deutz, Hugh of St Cher, Denis the Carthusian and numerous 
others.” In point of fact, not only when treating Hosea but throughout 
their expositions of the prophets, the fathers and medievals see Israel 
allegorically representing the heretics (and sometimes by the Jews or 
both) and Judah the church. Thus spiritual exegesis such as this runs 
through the medieval exegesis of the West up through the Early Modern 
period. 

Jerome's work on the Minor Prophets, then, is hugely influential, par- 
ticularly during the medieval, late-medieval and Early Modern eras. He, 
however, is not the only influence. Others arise in the late-medieval era, 
one of which is Jewish exegesis. Jerome and the early fathers were, of 
course, influenced by the opinions of Jewish scholars, but fascination 
with Jewish biblical interpretation witnessed a renaissance during the 
later Middle Ages and Reformation era. From as far back (at least) as the 
Victorines, Christian exegetes exhibited an interest in learning Hebrew 
so that they could engage in more careful study of the biblical texts. This 
issued in a concomitant interest in Jewish exegesis, particularly interest in 


?! Jerome, Commentarii in Prophetas Minores, ed. M. Adriaen (Turnholt, 1969), 
pp. 13-14. 

22 Jerome, In Prophetas Minores (see above, n. 21), p. 14. 

23 Ibid. 

24 PL 117: 13-16 (Haymo); Biblia Sacra cum glossis, interlineari & ordinaria, Nicolai 
Lyrani Postilla & Moralitatibus, Burgensis Additionibus, & Thoringi Replicis, 6 vols. (Lyon, 
1545), 5: fol. 3335 PL 168: 22-25 (Rupert of Deutz); Hugh of St Cher, Ugonis de S. Charo 
... Opera omnia in universum Vetus & Novum Testamentum: in septem tomos diuisa, 8 
vols. (Venice, 1600), 5: fol. 168"; Denis the Carthusian, Enarrationes piae ac ervditae in 
dvodecim Prophetas (quos vocant) minores (Cologne, 1549), pp. 3-4. 
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the works of Rashi, David Kimhi (also known as RaDaK), Rabbi ibn Ezra 
and others,? as is perfectly illustrated in the expositions of someone like 
Nicholas of Lyra. As time passed, this same interest moved scholars to 
produce Hebrew texts, such as the Bomberg Bible (1516), which set out 
rabbinic commentaries along with the Hebrew biblical text. Accordingly, 
by the time of Sebastian Münster, Wolfgang Capito, Iohannes Oeco- 
lampadius, and Conrad Pellican, one finds Christian exegetes who are 
extremely well-versed not only in Hebrew grammar? but also in the 
expositions of these erudite Jews, and are taking them very seriously. The 
impact of these developments is multi-form. These Christian interpreters 
are compelled to expound the text of the Minor Prophet in a way which 
takes very seriously the literal exegesis for which exegetes like Rashi and 
RaDaK are known. They are compelled to provide an extremely learned 
analysis in their commentaries of the Hebrew text and grammar.” And 
they also often choose to spend considerable amounts of time arguing 
in their expositions against Jewish readings of the passages traditionally 
used by Christians to demonstrate that Christ is the Messiah (such as 
Micah s: 1 ff., Zechariah 12: 10). Sebastian Miinster’s Biblia Hebraica pro- 
vides us with a perfect example of this.?? 


25 See Avraham Grossman, “The School of Literal Jewish Exegesis in Northern France, 
in Hebrew Bible 1/2: 321-371; also, Gilbert Dahan, ‘Lexégése juive de la Bible; in Bible de 
Tous les Temps; Le temps des Réformes et la Bible, ed. Guy Bedouelle et Bernard Roussel, 
8 vols. (Paris, 1989), 5: 401-425. 

?$ Learning it quite often on an informal basis from someone like a Jewish physician; 
see Max Engammare, ‘Humanism, Hebraism and Scriptural Hermeneutics; in A Com- 
panion to Peter Martyr Vermigli [Brill's Companion to the Christian Tradition 16] ed. 
Torrance Kirby, Emidio Campi, and Frank A. James III (Leiden, 2009), pp. 161-174; 
also, Gerald Hobbs, ‘Conrad Pellican and the Psalms: The Ambivalent Legacy of a Pio- 
neer Hebraist; Reformation and Renaissance Review 1 (1999), 72-99. On this collection 
of exegetes— Capito, Pellican, and others—see Bernard Roussel, ‘Des auteurs; in Le temps 
des Réformes et la Bible, 5: 199-282, there 215-233; specifically the section entitled “Une 
«école Rhénane dexégése » (ca 1525 - ca 1540); which deals with the notion of a Rhen- 
ish or Strasbourg-Basel school of exegetes which includes these men as well as others and 
possibly Calvin. 

27 They may, despite these changes, still cling to similar exegetical results; as is the 
case, for instance, with the interpretations of Hos. 1: 1-7 offered by Wolfgang Capito, 
In Hoseam prophetam (Strasbourg, 1528), fols. 16", which touches on many of the 
same themes as are found in the medieval tradition. Likewise, see Conrad Pellican, 
Commentaria Bibliorum, 5 vols. (Zurich, 1532-1535), 3: fols. 233'-234"; Oecolampadius, 
Annotationes Piissimae doctissimae que in Ioelem, Amos, Abdiam etc ... dio auctore (Basel, 
1535), fols. 67-7". 

28 His work on almost any passage which is traditionally seen as a prophecy of Christ 
asthe promised Messiah (Mic. 5: 2, Zech. 9: 9; Zech. 12: 10) contains not only notes on the 
Hebrew but also polemic against the Jewish readings ofthese passages, see Biblia Hebraica 
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Another influence is the rise of Scholastic exegesis. It had a discernible 
effect on expositions of the Minor Prophets, creating an exegesis which 
was (as Colish states) "analytical, detached, critical, and applicable to the 
demands of doctrinal debate and the formulation of systematic theol- 
ogy?” To be sure, all of the commentators considered under this cat- 
egory retained the desire to produce allegorical readings and a strong 
reliance upon Jerome and the Western tradition on the Minor Prophets. 
But they infused these concerns with a new scholastic theological method 
which, influenced by Aristotelian thought on things like causation, gave a 
discernibly different quality to their expositions. Specifically, one sees in 
their works the rise of numerous theological questions and the treatment 
of issues arising from such questions. One finds, for instance, in dealings 
with the command in Hosea 1 for Hosea to marry Gomer, exegetes like 
Albertus Magnus raising the question of whether God can justly com- 
mand us to do anything or whether limits exist on what he can com- 
mand.? Additionally, one sees a more clear-cut structure being applied 
by these interpreters to their expositions of these books (and the whole of 
the Bible). This is apparent from at least as early as Hugh of St Cher. These 
exegetes begin to add accessus ad auctores, or introductions to the bibli- 
cal book upon which they are commenting, to their expositions. These 
take different forms, but would generally include things like an outline 
of the book, discussion of the authorial intention (intentio auctoris), the 
mode of procedure (modus agenda), subject-matter (materia) and simi- 
lar matters. This can be seen in the expositions of the Minor Prophets by 
Albertus Magnus, Nicholas of Lyra and Denis the Carthusian as well as in 
Bonaventures commentary on Jeremiah, Peter of John Olivi exposition 
of Isaiah and innumerable other expositions from the period.?! 

Other influences on Minor Prophets’s exegesis would include things 
like renaissance humanism which would play an enormous part in shap- 
ing the exegetical methods of Early Modern interpreters of the Minor 
Prophets. But rather than continue to identify influences, let us turn at 
this point to consider that the Bible began in the late Middle Ages to be 


Latina planeque nova Sebast. Munsteri tralatione ... quoad fieri potuit, Hebraicae veritati 
conformata: adiectis insuper è Rabinorum commentarijs annotationibus ..., 2 vols (Basel, 
1534-1535). 

29 Marcia L. Colish, "Psalterium Scholastocorum: Peter Lombard and the Emergence 
of Scholastic Psalms Exegesis; Speculum 67/3 (1992), 531-548. 

30 Albertus Magnus, Beati Alberti Magni ... Opera ..., 8 vols (Lyon, 1551), 8: 2. 

31 On all of this, see the excellent study Medieval Literary Theory and Criticism c. 1100 - 
c. 1375: The Commentary Tradition, ed. A.J. Minnis and A.B. Scott (Oxford, 1988). 
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seen as a literary work, the product of a human (albeit inspired) author 
and the subject of analysis just like any other piece of literature. "Scrip- 
ture began,’ as Beryl Smalley comments, “to seem less like a mirror of 
universal truth and more like a collection of works whose authors had 
intended to teach particular truths; so exegesis was bound to resolve itself 
into the scientific study of these authors. The exegete fastened his atten- 
tion on the letter, which represented the words chosen by them or by their 
translators as the aptest to express their meaning??? With this develop- 
ment it became common to see the literal sense as the sense intended 
by the human authors of Scripture. Such is the case in Albertus Mag- 
nus, Bonaventure, Hugh of St Cher, Nicholas of Lyra, Nicholas of Trevet, 
William of Ockham and innumerable others. It also became relatively 
common at this time for exegetes to begin to criticize the traditional four- 
fold spiritual sense of Scripture. This is seen at least as early as Nicholas 
of Lyra and arguably has its roots in Thomas Aquinas’ remarks on bibli- 
cal exegesis in the Summa Theologica.” Not only did the fourfold sense 
come to be seen as liable to misuse, but it was adjudged in some quarters 
to be a “wax nose” which one could shape in any way one wished. It was 
perceived by a host of scholars to be quite separate from and unrelated to 
the text and true meaning of Scripture, and therefore was mocked, con- 
demned and discarded. This was not universally the case, of course. Both 
humanist and scholastic, Roman Catholic and Protestant, could be found 
during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries who still valued allegorical 
interpretation. Yet that fact notwithstanding, the rise of the importance 
of the human auctor during the late-medieval and Early Modern eras is 
well-attested and led to significant attention being paid to the individ- 
ual men who wrote the Bible (in this case, of course, the prophets), to 
their personal circumstances, personal psychology, their audience, his- 
tory, intentions for the book which they produced and so forth.** This 
attention manifests itself in various ways in the medieval and Early Mod- 
ern periods. Concerning the latter, we can see that Oecolampadius, for 
instance, adds a preface to his exposition on the Minor Prophets, in which 
one finds a section entitled: “Concerning the times during which the 


32 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Notre Dame, 1964), p. 293. 
Also: idem, “The Bible in the Medieval Schools, in The Cambridge History of the Bible: The 
West from the Fathers to the Reformation, ed. G.W.H. Lampe, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1969), 
2: 197-219, there 210-215. 

9 Summa Theologica I, q.1 art. 10 c.a. 

34 A.J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later 
Middle Ages (London, 1984). 
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twelve prophets taught (de tempore quo quisque ex duodecum prophetis 
prophetiam docuerit)??? In a second example, Martin Luther expounds 
the experience of Hosea, Gomer and her children with a new infusion of 
interest in their human predicament and psychological state. He argues 
for a new reading which asserts that Hosea was not told to take a prosti- 
tute to himself but was actually commanded to call his own wife a pros- 
titute (uxor fornicationum) and his own children "children of fornica- 
tion (filii fornicationum):?6 Luther goes on to consider the psychologi- 
cal trauma (“cross”) which they must have endured as a result of this—a 
wonderful example of the fruit of this new concern for the human con- 
dition and Scriptures human authors. 

In many ways, this combination of influences and developments bring 
us back to qualities associated with Antiochene exegesis. This point is 
easily established by a glance at interpreters like Oecolampadius, Capito, 
Bucer, Pellican, Münster, Gualter and Calvin himself, in whom one 
finds exegesis which ascribes enormous importance to the history of 
the prophetic books and which consistently (and often vociferously) 
shuns the allegorical exegesis of Origen and Jerome. This is not to say 
that interpreters like Oecolampadius or Calvin were carbon copies of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Far from it. Calvin, in particular, betrays influ- 
ences and emphases which distance him in many ways from someone 
like Theodore. Nonetheless, it is still true that his exegesis and that of a 
number of his colleagues marks a return to the broad contours of the 
Antiochene school.?? 

Turning to Calvins lectures on the Minor Prophets, it is interesting to 
note that the Minor Prophets had not escaped his attention prior to 1555. 
A consideration of the chronology of his biblical expositions reveals the 
following. He preached, lectured and commented on numerous biblical 
books prior to 1555, focusing on the New Testament epistles up through 
the 1540s and the Gospels, Acts, Genesis, the Psalms and Isaiah in the 
early 1550s. At this time, he turned to the prophets—a point which, in 


35 [n Minores, quos vocant, prophetas, ... (Genève, 1558), unnumbered preface. 

36 WA 13:3. 

37 This observation is not intended to overlook the fact that medieval exegesis is still of 
importance (it is not forgotten) during the Early Modern era. Reprints of standard works 
appear during this time, such as the Glossa Ordinaria (by the Amerbachs in Basel between 
1506 and 1508); Haymo of Auxerre's Enarrationes on the Twelve Minor Prophets and 
Denis the Carthusian's Enarrationes Piae ac Eruditae, both being published in Cologne in 
1533 and 1539 respectively, and also Rupert of Deutz's work on the Minor Prophets and 
that of Theophylact, being published in Louvain and Basel, respectively. 
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our judgment, is not insignificant. He was preaching on Jeremiah when 
Denis Raguenier took up the task of recording his sermons in 1549. 
Completing Jeremiah, he then went on to preach through Lamentations, 
which he began to treat on September 6, 1550. He then took up Micah, 
Zephaniah, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Daniel and Ezekiel. This took him up to 1554, when he commenced 
preaching through Job. He began Deuteronomy on March 20, 1555.°° We 
do not know precisely when he began to lecture on the Minor Prophets 
but it was either in late 1555 or in early 1556. 


1.4. THE FRENCH CONTEXT OF CALVIN'S 
LECTURES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Calvins Lectures on these prophets were given to a predominantly French 
audience. Prior to our commencing this study, it would be good for us to 
examine this fact and consider what kind of influence it might have had 
on them. That Calvin has a deep love for France is evident.” Not sur- 
prisingly, then, he deliberately sought to influence the French evangeli- 
cal movement, which arguably had its roots in movements such as the 
Circle of Meaux and individuals like Marguerite of Navarre. Of course, 
Calvins was not the only voice to seek to give counsel and direction to 
the French evangelicals. Their advisors included authorities like Mar- 
tin Bucer and Wolfgang Capito, both of whom adopted softer views on 
the position which would come to be known as Nicodemism.*? Fur- 
thermore, the French evangelical communities received direction from 
individuals living in France. Meanwhile, Calvin had left France, choos- 
ing to flee following the rectorial address of his friend, Nicholas Cop. 
(Ihus, he had to some degree forfeited his right to speak to them, some 
would say.) What he did as a "converted" evangelical while on the run is 


38 For this information, I am indebted to W. de Greef, The Writings of John Calvin; An 
Introductory Guide, expanded edition, trans. Lyle Bierma (Grand Rapids, 1993), pp. 84- 
100. 

39 Again, for a timely reminder, see Engammare, “Une certaine idée de la France chez 
Jean Calvin lexilé (see above, n. 11), 15-27. 

40 In this study, we really only consider various positions taken by evangelicals within 
French evangelicalism. We do not address various positions taken by Roman Catholics 
within French Roman Catholicism, on which see Nancy Lyman Roelker, “The Two Faces 
of Rome: The Fate of Protestantism in France; in Politics, Religion, and Diplomacy in early 
Modern Europe; Essays in honor of De Lamar Jensen, ed. Malcolm R. Thorp and Arthur 
J. Slavin (Kirksville, 1994), pp. 95-111. 
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uncertain. Whether he engaged in what he would later condemn as com- 
promising behavior (i.e. participating in Roman Catholic worship) while 
an evangelical wandering through France and various parts of Europe 
is exceedingly difficult to say. And while it is interesting to imagine his 
vicious animosity towards Nicodemism (he later referred to it as Pseudo- 
Nicodemism) as a kind of guilt-ridden reaction to his erstwhile compro- 
mise, it is in the judgment of this author pure speculation. Whatever 
the case may be, however, Calvin certainly did transfer his strong oppo- 
sition to Roman Catholicism to his engagement with French evangeli- 
cals. This will become more evident in chapter two. Thus, in opposition 
to the moderate voices both within and outside of France who encour- 
aged cooperation with Roman Catholics, Calvins was exceedingly sharp, 
uncompromising, vituperative. In point of fact, well into the 1550s there 
were authorities within the French evangelical movement who did not 
want the church to follow Calvin's guidance; indeed, who sought to direct 
the church in very different directions. 

Conditions surrounding Calvins potential for influence in France 
changed with the enforcing of the Peace of Augsburg, which had the 
effect of silencing some of the voices directed towards France and mov- 
ing French evangelicals to turn their ears towards Geneva for guidance. 
This enabled Calvin to work for greater control of the French evangelical 
church with some realistic chance of success. As mentioned, the expul- 
sion ofthe Perrinists in 1555 also brought a lifting of some ofthe restric- 
tions which had, up to that point, been placed on Calvin in regards to 
France. Before 1555 and, he was forced to endure the censorship of his 
writings as well as other troublesome restrictions. This curtailing of his 
powers was not immediately remedied in 1555, but he certainly began to 
enjoy greater freedom than he had known previously. 

Calvin did not hesitate to make the most of his new freedom. One 
of the things he does with it has already been noted, namely, he and the 
Venerable Company of Pastors begin sending out missionaries to France, 
many of whom were recruited from the French themselves (this will be 
discussed in greater detail in chapters two and five). That being the case, it 
ought to come as little surprise to hear that these lectures were delivered 


41 On Calvins harshness towards Nicodemism, see David Wright, "Why was Calvin So 
Severe a Critic of Nicodemism?; in Calvinus Evangelii Propugnator: Calvin Champion of 
the Gospel; Papers Presented at the International Congress on Calvin Research, Seoul, 1998, 
ed. David Wright, Tony Lane, and Jon Balserak (Grand Rapids, 2006), pp. 66-90. More 
coverage of Calvin and Nicodemism will appear in chapter two. 
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to an audience made up of a sizeable number of French students, many 
of whom were either already serving as pastors in French churches or 
were preparing to go to France. As noted earlier, the number of refugees 
entering the city increased significantly in the mid-1550s. Peter Wilcox 
points to the fact that the records found in Livre des Habitants de Genéve 
show that around three hundred entered for each of the years 1554- 
1556 and by 1557 one finds 886 refugees entering the city and 632 in 
1558. Wilcox further shows that all the three groups who attended 
Calvins lectures “(scholars, ministers and ‘other auditors) were closely 
associated with the efforts being made to advance the cause of the Gospel 
in France? ? These statistics underline the point already made above that 
French evangelicals were turning to Geneva for guidance. Accordingly, 
Calvin sought through his lectures on the Minor Prophets to minister 
primarily to the growing Eglises Réformées de France. This fact has, we 
hope to show in this study, a marked influence on how he approaches 
these biblical books and his lectures on them. 


1.5. OUTLINE OF THE CHAPTERS WHICH MAKE UP THIS STUDY 


This study is organized around the idea of the prophetic books as mirror. 
More specifically, it is organized around the idea that Calvins vocation 
mirrors in many ways that of Hosea, Amos, and the other prophets; 
Calvins audience mirrors the prophetss audiences, namely, Judah and 
Israel; his circumstances, especially the corruption which was rife within 
the church, mirror their circumstances. 

Chapter two focuses on the topics of Audience and Context. Its subtitle 
explains that in this chapter Calvins doctrine of the church, his views on 
Nicodemism and the situation in the French church, which was of such 
a concern to Calvin, will all be addressed. The chapter argues that Calvin 
held to a bifurcated doctrine of the church, that is to say (as mentioned 
earlier) he believed that at least in his own day and during the era of the 
Old Testament prophets there existed both a “true” and a “false” church; 
this view would eventually be made explicit in the 1559 Institutio. 'The 


2 Wilcox, “The lectures of John Calvin’ (see above, n. 15), 142. Wilcox disagrees on 
points with T.H.L. Parker, Calvins Old Testament Commentaries (Edinburgh, 1986). For 
the records, see Livre des Habitants de Geneve, Tome I: 1549-1560, ed. Paul F. Geisendorf 
[Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance 26] (Genéve, 1957). 

8 Wilcox, "Ihe Lectures of John Calvin' (see above, n. 15), 142. 
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latter (false) church is large and idolatrous; the former (true) church 
is a small remnant of the faithful, who worship God in truth. This 
conception of the church is absolutely fundamental to his interpretation 
of his own era and that of the prophets. These views shape his reading of 
Nicodemism, which Calvin completely and harshly condemns. All of this 
has a profound bearing on his approach towards the church in France, 
which is rife with Nicodemism and which Calvin is seeking to reform. 

Chapter three considers the question of authority. In this chapter, enti- 
tled Prophet, we discuss Calvin's prophetic self-awareness, since his call- 
ing as prophet was (we argue) the source of the authority which allowed 
him to do what he did in France. This is of significance because this self- 
awareness influences both how Calvin interprets these biblical books and 
how he uses these lectures. The scholarly conviction that Calvin believed 
himself to be a prophet arguably originated with Alexandre Ganoczy's 
Le jeune Calvin, and is strengthened by the works of others, like Olivier 
Millet and Max Engammare. The present chapter will not seek to prove it, 
but will (for all intents and purposes) take it for granted, and will engage 
in a discussion of this theme, which sets out the duties which Calvin sees 
as incumbent upon a prophet. These duties—which are two in number, 
namely, interpreting and applying the biblical text—will provide a struc- 
ture for the remainder of the study. 

Chapter four will examine the first of these duties, Interpreting. Here 
the focus of the chapter will be upon Calvins approach to the work of 
exegesis of the prophetic books. It will first consider the three items which 
Calvin focuses on when expounding the Minor Prophets; these are: 
the prophet’s design, the circumstances of the times, and the prophet 
language. Second, it will consider underlying assumptions which Calvin 
brings with him to the text which profoundly influence his exegetical 
conclusions. 

Chapter five considers Calvin’s work of Applying the biblical text. The 
chapter argues that Calvin application of the text includes (1) a word of 
application, specifically of condemnation, to the Roman church and also 
(2) a word of encouragement to the remnant. Specifically, Calvin seeks to 
call out the remnant from within the Roman church and establish them 
in a new church, namely, the Reformed Church of France. In regards to 
this work, Calvins application also possesses a political aspect; that is to 
say, Calvin and his reformed associates are fighting a group, or groups, 
within the French church who are inclined to have closer ties with Rome 
and to steer a path for reform far less radical than the one Calvin is 
aiming for. This being so, his application seeks to inculcate in his largely 
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French lecture audience the belief that the Old Testament prophets were 
as antagonistic towards “Nicodemites” as Calvin himself is. Thus, he 
wishes to send these French pastors and lay-leaders back into France 
equipped to oppose idolatry and to further what Calvin sees as the only 
biblical and truly Christian vision of the remnant church, namely, one 
wholly free from Roman superstitions. But Calvin word to the remnant 
includes a second element too. He seeks to comfort and encourage the 
remnant in the midst of their difficulties. All of this will be discussed in 
this chapter. 

Chapter six, with which this study closes, does two things. First, it 
draws the findings of this study together. Second, it endeavors to speak 
briefly to the vision which Calvin had of the church as it can be gleaned 
from these Minor Prophet lectures. 


CHAPTER TWO 


AUDIENCE AND CONTEXT: 
THE CHURCH, NICODEMISM, AND THE 
SITUATION IN FRANCE UP TO THE TIME OF 
CALVIN'S LECTURES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


This chapter examines Calvins thought on the church as that thought 
develops up to and through the 1550s. It will examine three things: 
1. Calvins views on the church and, particularly, the Roman Catholic 
Church; 2. His position on whether evangelicals ought to fellowship with 
Rome, i.e. the question of Nicodemism; and 3. The relation of these issues 
to France. 


2.1. THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN CHURCH! 


Our controversy turns on these hinges: first, they contend that the form 
of the church (ecclesiae formam) is always apparent and observable. Sec- 
ondly, they set this form in the see of the Roman Church and its hierar- 
chy.” 


The above quotation clearly and concisely outlines the dispute (contro- 
versia) which exists between Calvin and Rome regarding the church; 
a dispute which, according to this quotation, focused on the forma of 
the church. Whether the Aristotelian or Platonic sense is intended here;? 
Calvin plainly does not use it to refer to some extraneous or trivial aspects 


! Naturally, Calvin engagement with and thinking about Rome is an enormous topic 
which cannot be covered exhaustively here. The material in this chapter will be aimed 
strictly at setting out some basic issues related to Calvin's thinking on the church and, 
thus, preparing us for the later chapters of this study. 

? [nstitutio Christianae Religionis, preface to Francis I (CO 1: 20). We owe this 
reference to Willem Nijenhuis, ‘Church unity in Luther and Calvin; in Ecclesia Reformata, 
Studies on the Reformation, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1972-1994), 2: 24-47, there 35. 

5 The former would be the sense in which the concepts of form and matter are in view 
and are “inseparable components of substantia" whereas a Platonic sense would entail the 
notion of independent forms and the extra- mental existence of them (See Richard Muller, 
Dictionary of Latin and Greek Theological Terms (Grand Rapids, 1985), p. 123). 
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of the churchs existence but rather to speak to that which is constitutive 
of the church qua church. 

It is clear from what follows this quotation and from other places in 
Calvins writings that in his judgment the church is what it is because 
of the divine Scripture which gives birth to it (so to speak) and upon 
which it must rest. Further, he makes it patently clear that Scripture does 
not require the church always to be visible. Indeed, it may well often 
be invisible. To support his point he notes historical periods such as, 
most significantly, the time of the prophets when someone like Elijah 
could complain that he alone was left as the only existing member of 
God's church. “What form (forma) do we think it displayed when Elijah 
complained ...?”4 

What is less clear from the above quotation is what Calvin actually 
thought of the Roman Catholic church. If it did not possess the true form 
of the church, was it still a church in some sense? If so, what was that 
sense? This section will seek to analyse these questions. It will take up 
Calvin's writings chronologically. First, it will set out the development of 
his thinking on Rome up to 1548 (the Augsburg Interim). Second, it will 
consider his views from that time up to 1555/56, that is, the commencing 
of his Minor Prophets lectures. 

Calvins position on the church of his day and, thus, on the Roman 
church relies on a crucial distinction he makes, which will be introduced 
momentarily. What shall be seen below is how Calvin introduces this dis- 
tinction (in the mid-1530s) and how he manoeuvres within the bound- 
aries of it over the next twenty years. While the distinction may have 
a number of sources, it would seem that one of them is the writings of 
the prophets, which of course he comes to lecture on in the mid-1550s. 
These writings, in turn, become the arena within which Calvin employs 
this distinction as an exegetical device. 

Calvin did not arrive at his views in vacuo. Ideas associated with 
Augustine and Cyprian and later crafted and fine-tuned by Wyclif, Hus, 
Gerson and others appear in his thinking on this locus. Likewise, con- 
temporary historical events contribute profoundly to, and shape, his 
thinking on the church. Forced upon Calvin, it would seem, is a sense 
greater than that found in someone like Luther that the split between 
Rome and the evangelicals was hardening. Calvin's ecclesiology would 


4 CO 1:21. 
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attempt to give theological shape to this reality, informed of course by his 
reading of Scripture and the fathers. 


2.1.1. Calvin and the Roman Catholic Church up to 1548 


How is the Roman Catholic Church understood by Calvin? This section 
will commence with consideration of material published by Calvin from 
1536 up to 1540. During this time, he produces works which address 
the question of the church and the Roman church from a variety of 
angles. His 1537 Instruction et confession de Foy and his first Genevan 
Catechism of 1538 are generally more popular in conception. Consid- 
erably more polemical in nature are his anti-Nicodemite works, such as 
Duae epistolae,” and his Jacobi Sadoleti Romani Cardinalis Epistola ... 
Calvini Responsio. He published his commentary on Romans during this 
time, but, of course, arguably his most important work is the Institutio 
Christianae Religionis which goes through two editions, the first in 1536 
and the second in 1539.5 But we commence with some early themes in 
Calvins thinking on Rome. 


2.1.1.1. Some Early Themes in Calvins Thinking on the Church and 
Especially the Roman Church 


1. Various emphases regarding the church are voiced by Calvin in his 
early writings, but one of the most significant of them is the idea of 
the church as the invisible community of the elect.’ He declares in his 
catechism in answer to the question “what is the church?” that the church 
is “[t]he body and society of believers whom God has predestined to 
eternal life"? Continuing, Calvin adheres to this line of approach. The 
church is called “holy” in the Apostles’ Creed because "[a]ll whom God 


5 Droz have just published a new edition of the Epistolae Duae in the series Ioannis 
Calvini; Scripta Didactica et Polemica (volume IV), which we have not been able to use 
in the present study as its existence was just discovered days prior to submitting this 
manuscript to Brill; see John Calvin, Epistolae Duae (1537); Deux Discours (1536), ed. 
Erik Alexander de Boer and Frans Pieter van Stam (Genéve, 2009). 

$ See, Wilhelm Neuser, "Descriptio et historia editionum Institutionis latinarum et 
gallicarum Calvino vivo emissarum; in OS 3: vi-l. 

7 David Wiley, “The Church as the Elect in the Theology of Calvin, in John Calvin and 
the Church; A Prism of Reform, ed. Timothy George (Louisville, 1990), pp. 96-117. 

8 CO 6: 39-40. 
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has chosen he justifies, and forms to holiness and innocence of life, so 
that his glory may be displayed in them"? Even when the visible church 
is raised as a topic for discussion, it is (as it were) set to one side again. 
Thus, when the question of knowing this church is mentioned, Calvins 
catechism simply declares: "There is in fact also a visible church of God, 
which is described to us by certain signs and marks, but here we are 
speaking of the assemblage of those whom he has adopted to salvation 
by his secret election. This is neither at all times visible to the eye nor 
discernible by signs?! 
We see the same in Calvins treatment in his 1536 Institutio: 


First, we believe in the holy catholic church, that is, the entire number of 
the elect, whether angels or humans [Eph 1: 9-10; Col 1: 16]; of humans, 
whether dead or still living; of the living, in whatever lands they inhabit, or 
wherever among the nations they have been scattered. We believe them to 
be one church and society, and one people of God. Of it, Christ, our Lord, 
is the leader and ruler and (as it were) head of the one body, according 
as through divine goodness, they have been chosen in him before the 
foundation of the world in order that all might be gathered into God's 
Kingdom." 


Thus, the church as the community of the elect is a major emphasis 
in Calvins early thought. The 1539 and 1543 editions would add large 
amounts on the visible church, but do nothing to overturn the impor- 
tance in Calvins thought of the invisible church. 


2. The true church on earth must be discerned. Calvin's thought, accord- 
ingly, includes the important discussion of the marks (notae or symbo- 
lae) of the church. In this way, he was not novel, as his contemporaries 
wrote works covering the same material, the topic being one ofenormous 
importance. The two marks which Calvin most often mentions are the 
correct administration of the sacraments and the right preaching of the 
word.”” That the right discerning of these two marks is, to Calvin, essen- 
tial to the life of the individual Christian will be apparent. In expanding 
upon this matter Calvin allows for much else to be flawed, or less than 
perfect, so long as these are present. 


? CO 6: 39-40. 

1? CO 6: 39-40. 

H CO 1:72. 

12 That Calvin explicitly denies that church discipline is a third mark of the church, see 
Oberman, John Calvin and the Reformation of the Refugees (see chapter 1, n. 11), pp. 60- 
61. 
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We believe that the proper mark by which rightly to discern the Church 
of Jesus Christ is that his holy gospel be purely and faithfully preached, 
proclaimed, heard, and kept, and that his sacraments be properly admin- 
istered, even if there be some imperfections and faults, as there always will 
be among people.? 


3. Calvins early writings betray tenacious criticism of the Roman Catho- 
lic. He severely censures Rome in the 1536 Institutio and as early as 1537, 
Calvin writes that the Roman Catholic Church was a body in which: 


The entire true religion of God is sullied, mocked, trampled underfoot, 
contaminated, and even overturned and completely ruined, and ... the 
poor people are villainously deceived, abused, and robbed through a 
thousand deceptions.!4 


Numerous things come in for criticism by Calvin. He complains against: 
the pope, priests, nuns, saints and saint's day, holy water, oracular confes- 
sion to a priest, indulgences, pilgrimages, incense and many other accou- 
trements of Roman Catholic life and practice are subjected to his wrath. 
Indeed, such matters even find their way into Calvins catechism.'° 

Perhaps not surprisingly, Roman worship and, in particular, the mass 
comes in for particular abuse. The mass is explicitly and repeated called 
idolatry by Calvin. It will come as no shock that many of these assigna- 
tions appear in Calvins anti-Nicodemite treatises (of which more later), 
but there is no shortage of them in his other writings. 


4. In seeking to ground this criticism, Calvin makes special use of the 
prophetic literature and the Pauline epistles. For instance, in De fugiendis 
impiorum illicitis sacris he compares Roman worship to the ancient 
pagan worship, appropriating the book of Daniel to this end in 1537: 
^Will it still be denied to me that he who listens to the mass with a 
semblance of religion ... professes before others to be a partner in 
sacrilege ...? ... behold the idol [the bread or host lifted up in the 
sacrament of communion] ... why should the worship of it be regarded 
as less a sin than the worship of the statue at Babylon? And yet the three 
Israelites [Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego], to whom we referred 
above, shuddered more at the idea of offering such worship than of 


P CO 5: 341. See, Benjamin Milner, Calvins Doctrine of the Church [Studies in the 
History of Christian Thought 5] (Leiden, 1970), pp. 99-133. 

14 CO 5: 288, as cited by Carlos Eire, ‘John Calvin, Accidental Anthropologist; in John 
Calvin and Roman Catholicism (see chapter 1, n. 6), p. 145. 

15 CO s: 340. 
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suffering death in its most excruciating form?!6 Other instances which 
one might cite are scattered in random places in his De fugiendis impio- 
rum illicitis sacris and other early writings such as an early letter entitled, 
in the Calvini Opera, Ut se pius homo a papatus superstitionibus subd- 
ucat.'’ Calvin also marshals arguments from the Pauline corpus, mak- 
ing use, for instance, of 1 Corinthians 6: “Do you not know that your 
bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I then take the members of 
Christ and make them the members of a harlot?" Calvins use of Paul 
in this early period is probably on a par (in terms of emphasis) with 
his use of the prophetic writings, but this will change such that the lat- 
ter becomes the dominant source in which he grounds his criticism of 
Rome. 

Of course, use of the prophetic books and comparisons between the 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church and the idolatry of Israel was not 
a new thing. It is worth noting briefly at this introductory point in the 
chapter that others were, in the 1520s, making what were similar claims 
to those made by Calvin. As Heiko Oberman notes, Ludwig Hatzer artic- 
ulated such ideas in 1523.? Likewise, Calvin's friend Heinrich Bullinger 
produced two treatises in 1528 and 1529 which not only expressed views 
similar to those we will find in Calvin's works in the late 1530s and espe- 
cially into the 1540s and 1550s but also provided a superb blueprint, for 
anyone wishing for one, by which a person might analyse the entire his- 
tory of idolatry. In Bullingers De origine cultus divorum et simulachro- 
rum erronea (“The origin of the errors in the veneration of saints and 
images") and also his De origine erroris circa coenam domini sacram et 
missam papisticam, ad petrum simulerum praefatio (“The origin of errors 
concerning the holy supper of the lord and papist mass, ...")? he con- 
templates the whole of religious history and identifies parallels between 
the decline into idolatry which occurred in earlier ages and that which 
has occurred now in the Roman church. Thus, Bullinger sets out a pat- 
tern which, as we say, is not at all unlike Calvin's interpretation of the 


16 CO s: 259. 

17 CO 10: 188; see Calvins Ecclesiastical Advice, trans. Mary Beaty and Benjamin 
W. Farley (Louisville, 1991), pp. 62-63. 

18 Oberman, The Two Reformations (see chapter 1, n. 3), p. 94. 

1? The copy I was able to access was De origine erroris libri duo, Heinrychi Bullingeri 
... ab ipso authore nunc demum recogniti, & aliquot locis (Zurich, 1568). I am indebted to 
Rodney Petersen, Preaching in the Last Days; the Theme of the ‘Two Witnesses’ in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries (New York, 1993), pp. 120-148 for pointing me to Bullinger's work. 
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similarities which exist between Rome and ancient Judah and (especially) 
Israel. Reliance upon the covenant is a feature common to both,? and the 
basic position set out is the same in each.” Both Bullinger and Calvin, 
moreover, rest their approaches on the conviction that the Early Modern 
era is parallel to the prophetss era—a belief which seems to have been 
held by Zwingli as well.” Further evidence that Calvin held it will be 
found throughout the remainder of this study, in particular in chapter 
four, where the parallel existing between the era of the prophets and that 
of the reformers will be argued to be an exegetical principle governing 
Calvin's handling of the Minor Prophets and will be testified to through 
citations culled from his lectures. 


5. When he does speak to the specific question of whether Rome is a 
church or not, Calvins conclusion in this early period appears exceed- 
ingly pessimistic. He expresses frustration that Rome are allowed to hide 
behind the title of church and that they insist the form of the church is 
such that it must always be visible. In his 1536 Institutio, after running 
through several quotations from the prophets which reveal how often the 
church has existed only invisibly, Calvin concludes: "[a]s a consequence, 


20 For example, Calvin, writing in the 1539 Institutio, declares: “The true church 
existed among the Jews and Israelites when they kept the laws of the covenant” (CO 
1: 557). In Bullinger, the covenant is replete throughout, but see particularly De origine 
cultus divorum et simulachrorum erronea, caput 12 (fols. 23"-25") and caput 24 (fols. 63- 
66). 

?! Calvin treats the apostolic and patristic periods as the golden age of the church. 
On this, see the excellent example in CO 5: 394 (Reply to Cardinal Sadoleto). Tony Lane 
asserts that this extended to approximately the first 500 years of the church. (John Calvin; 
Student of the Church Fathers (Edinburgh, 1999), pp. 40-41). Calvin plots its decline into 
idolatry from there, declaring that as early as Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153) Rome had 
profaned "all things sacred" and referring to the "dissolution ofthe whole church order in 
Bernard's day" (CO 2: 836-837; Inst. 4.7.18). Even during the time of Gregory I (d. 604) 
problems were mounting, though he does single out the rise of the papacy and (later) of 
scholasticism for special mention. By the time of the Early Modern era, "the condition 
of religion among [the Roman church], Calvin argues, “is as corrupt and debased as it 
was in the Kingdom of Israel under Jeroboam” Rome even "have a grosser idolatry” than 
Israel (CO 2: 773-774; Inst. 4.2.9). Thus, as we have said, Bullinger's De origine erroris 
libri duo bears some interesting similarities to Calvin's Institutio 4.2, though it would be 
exceedingly premature to argue from this to influence one way or the other. For further 
comments from Calvin on these matters, see CO 5: 393 (Reply to Cardinal Sadolet); CO 
6: 472-473 et passim (The Necessity of Reforming the Church). 

22 See Petersen, Preaching in the Last Day (see above, n. 19), p. 139 n. 11; G.R. Potter, 
Zwingli (Cambridge, 1976), p. 224; Fritz Büsser, 'Der Prophet-Gedanken zu Zwinglis 
Theologie; Zwingliana 13 (1969), 7-8 which is cited by Petersen. More on this will be 
considered in chapters three and four. 
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it will benefit them little to mention councils of bishops a thousand times; 
nor will they persuade us to believe what they contend—that councils 
are governed by the Holy Spirit—before they convince us that these have 
been gathered in Christ's name??? 

Given such an assessment, Calvin can speak (concerning Rome) of 
the "death" of the church. He does so in material on the Roman church 
added to the Institutio in 1539: “But as soon as falsehood has forced its 
way into the citadel of religion, as soon as the sum of necessary doctrine 
is inverted, and the use of the sacraments is destroyed, the death of the 
Church undoubtedly ensues, just as the life of man is destroyed when 
his throat is pierced, or his vitals mortally wounded. Since this is the 
state of matters under the Papacy, we can understand how much of the 
Church there survives??* He also declares explicitly in a 1536 French 
catechism ascribed to him by Beza and Colladon that the Roman church 
does not possess "the form of the church (forme d'Eglise)" but rather is 
"the synagogue of the devil"? 

Itis important to note that his criticism of Roman Catholicism must be 
discussed in such a way that we acknowledge that Calvin always under- 
stood himself to be Catholic. Discussion of his relationship with the 
Roman Catholic Church is very different from discussion of his relation- 
ship with the Catholic church of which Calvin always understood himself 
to bea member in good standing. This should become apparent through- 
out this chapter, particularly from Calvins handling of the question of 
schism.”° 


6. All of the above is repeated by Calvin often. And yet, such a dire assess- 
ment of Rome is not without the occasional mitigation. A more subtle 
interpretation of the situation regarding Rome is found in Calvin's Jacobi 
Sadoleti Romani Cardinalis Epistola ... Calvini Responsio. Although his 
dire assessment of the Roman fellowship is reiterated in this letter, albeit 
in a more sophisticated manner, a slight change, or (rather) addition, 
appears there. Two points may briefly be made on this addition. 

First, in this letter Calvin specifically addresses the question of schism. 
It is a topic to which he will return in later writings. His comments here 


23 CO 1: 73-74. 

4 Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis (Strasbourg, 1539), pp. 139-148; there 
p. 147 (hereafter cited as 1539 Institutio). 

235 CO 22: 93. 

26 On schism, see Ganoczy, The Young Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 2), pp. 266-287. 
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assert that rather than he and his fellow reformers being schismatic or 
declaring war on the church, they seek to "assist [the church] in her 
distress"? 

But secondly, Calvin does concede to some degree that Rome is a 
church or rather a collection of churches. He writes: 


But you will say that this is amazing arrogance to boast that you alone are 
the church and to deny that title to all the rest ofthe world! But we, Sadolet, 
do not deny that those over which you preside are churches of Christ (Nos, 
vero, Sadolete, ecclesias Christi eas, quibus praesidetis, esse non negamus) 
but we maintain that the roman pontiff, with all the herd of pseudo-bishops 
(pseudoepiscoporum grege) who have seized the office of pastor, are savage 
wolves, whose only interest has up to this point been to scatter and trample 
upon the kingdom of Christ, filling it with devastation and ruin. Nor are 
we the first to make the complaint.” 


Calvin turns, from this point, back to censuring the condition of the 
church in his own but, but the concession which he makes here is 
still informative. He, then, concedes in a rather unclear way that the 
individual congregations under the care ofthe Roman pontiff and priests 
are churches while still condemning unreservedly Roman Catholicism. 
His later writings will reveal him adjusting his assertion of this point in 
various ways. 

The concession made by Calvin to Sadoleto is an important one and 
one which Calvin develops in his edition of the Institutio produced in 
the same year of 1539. Before examining this development, consideration 
shall briefly be given to the historical context associated with the period. 


2.1.1.2. The Roman Church in the Early Editions of the 
Institutio —Historical Context 


Despite the strength and severity of his position against Rome, the late 
1530s and early 1540s find Calvin engaged in colloquies with Roman 
Catholic theologians. This included the 1536 colloquy in Lausanne, as 
well as later meetings in Haguenau (on which Calvin comments in 
a letter to Du Tailly?) in Worms (which was planned at Haguenau) 
and other such meetings. His engagements with Roman Catholic, and 
various other, theologians in the late 1530s seems likely to have played 


27 CO s: 403. 

28 CO s: 403. 

2° CO 11: 64-67 as noted in Greef, The Writings of John Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 38), 
p. 140. 
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its part, along with other influences, in stimulating Calvins thinking on 
the church and Roman church. The effects of these and other issues will 
be seen below. 

His 1539 (and, as we shall see, his 1543) edition of the Institutio Chris- 
tianae Religionis includes additions to his treatment of the church with 
specific attention being given to the question of Rome. These additions 
reveal a more nuanced approach to his thinking on the status of the 
Roman Catholic Church than what one finds in other writings of his. He 
still treats the church within his handling of the creed (it will be recalled 
that all editions of the Institutio, except to some degree the final one, were 
structured according to the order ofthe Apostles Creed), and does not in 
any way remove the polemic from his discussion. Nonetheless, he man- 
aged to insert this new material into the existing chapter. 

In particular, he introduces several paragraphs dealing with the charge 
of schism to which we now turn. Already treated (as we saw) in his 
response to Sadoleto, the charge of schism was obviously one which 
Roman Catholics used with some force against Protestants. Calvin seems 
to have felt the need to give careful thought to it, and it is this (presum- 
ably) that led to his more careful answer presented here. 


2.1.1.3. Calvins 1539 Institutio and the Question of Schism 


In Calvin's 1539 Institutio one finds that he added an important addition 
to his material on the locus of the church. Having treated the church 
as an article of faith, he appends to this treatment—in the last two 
pages of this section, before treating the next article "the remission of 
sins"—a handling of the question of whether in separating themselves 
from the Roman Catholic Church Calvin and his fellow evangelicals 
have separated themselves from the body of Christ.?? His treatment is 
one paragraph in the 1539 edition which covers two pages. It is on 
this two page section that he builds chapter two of book four of the 
1559 Institutio, which is one of his most important, arguably the most 
important, treatments of the question of schism produced by Calvin. 

In this new material, Calvin commences by summarizing his anti- 
Donatist credentials, arguing that no moral corruption can prevent a 
ministry from possessing the name church so long as its doctrine is 
not contaminated.?! Having done this, he raises the specific question of 


30 Calvin, 1539 Institutio, pp. 139-148. 
31 Calvin, 1539 Institutio, p. 147. 
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how much of the church remains in Rome (quid ecclesiae illic supersit).* 
After briefly setting out how horrible the conditions are within Roman 
Catholicism, Calvin asserts that withdrawing from such a body does not 
place one in danger of having withdrawn from the church of Christ. 
Some brief additional comments conclude the section. To substantiate his 
position, he grounds it in an example from the prophetic books. “It shall, 
he argues, "appear more clearly how we ought to esteem all the churches 
which are in subjection to that Roman idol’s tyranny if they be compared 
with the ancient church of Israel which is described by the prophets”? 
After briefly surveying the history and decline into idolatry of Israel 
and Judah and their status up until the time of their fall as the church 
(after which fall they "they partly lost that privilege (illa praerogativa 
pro parte exciderunt)”), Calvin raises the conundrum: who can deny the 
title church to those who have word and sacrament? Who can give it 
to those who trample them under their feet??* Pre-empting a possible 
objection which might arise at this point, Calvin asks whether there was 
simply no trace (reliqua ... particular) of the church left amongst the 
Jews after their fall into idolatry?” Responding, he asserts: the answer is 
easy (facilis). 

That “easy” answer takes the form ofa distinction which Calvin posits 
between two different senses of the term or title “church? According to 
one ofthose senses, the answer is no, "they were not churches but profane 
conventicles (non fuisse ecclesias, sed profana conventicula) against which 
the prophets cried out? But according to the other, Calvin concedes that, 
yes, there did remain a trace of the church amongst the Jews.?ó 

Parsing out these two senses, Calvin says that the first has to do 
with the sense which is the current matter of discussion (secundum 
propositam disputationem); that is, the sense which takes the church to 
be that body which the Lord himself has honored with authority, whose 
warnings should be heeded, whose judgments should be deferred to, and 
so forth. According to that sense, the idolatrous Jews (during the time 
of the prophets) and the Roman Catholics (during Calvin’s) were, and 
are, not the church. The second sense is that sense which sees a body as 
corrupt but still possessing some remains of what it once was. So, Calvin 


32 Ibid. 
53 Ibid. 
34 Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
Calvin, 1539 Institutio, p. 148. 
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asserts that there remained amongst the Jews, and again the same is true 
of Rome, certain special prerogatives (quaedam ... peculiares ecclesiae 
praerogativae) and especially the covenant of the Lord (praecipue foedus 
Domini). According to God's faithfulness to his covenant, he still calls 
those born into these bodies (Israel and Rome) his children and allows 
the sacrament of circumcision, and likewise baptism, to retain its status 
as a true sign and sacrament of his covenant.?? But, Calvin quickly warns, 
were a sincere believer to judge from this that they should have full 
fellowship with this body, they would be making an egregious mistake. 
Continuing, Calvin mentions a second way in which Israel and Rome 
retain some vestiges of their former status. It is that within them there 
remains "a remnant of his people (reliquias populi sui), however woefully 
dispersed and scattered" ?? Accordingly, Calvin asserts, summarily, that 
everything in Israel and Rome is confused, that they nonetheless betray 
some vestiges of the marks of the church, but that they lack the genuine 
form of the church (germana ecclesiae forma) which is, after all, what is 
being treated in this discourse.“ 

This is Calvin's distinction in the senses of the term or title “church” 
as it appears in 1539. We shall stay with the second of these senses 
for a moment longer simply to note that a level of ambiguity clings to 
Calvins early assertions on this matter. This is perhaps most apparent 
in his ambiguous comment that ^we neither wholly refuse to acknowl- 
edge (plane inficiamur) that there are churches there, nor do we sim- 
ply concede (simpliciter concedimus) it?*! Accordingly, as we shall see, 
whether due to a desire to clear up various uncertainties or simply to 
make stronger and clearer his position on this important subject, Calvin 
does expand considerably his treatment of it in the 1543 edition of the 
Institutio. 


2.1.1.4. Early 1540s— Chronology, Colloquies, and a Heightened Sense of 

Crisis 

The early 1540s see Calvin continue attending colloquy and conferences 
aimed at some kind of reunion between Roman Catholics and Protes- 


37 Calvin, 1539 Institutio, p. 148. 
38 Ibid. 
39 Ibid. 
40 Ibid. 
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tants. But does he hold out hope for such a reunion? To be sure, some 
of his correspondence, such as that written by Calvin to Farel in prepa- 
ration for the colloquy, provides one with sufficient reason to answer in 
the affirmative. Yet after the diet is moved from Worms to Regensburg, 
Calvin writes to Farel of how unwilling he is to go.? The journey will 
prove difficult, he says. Also these kinds of gatherings are accustomed 
to continue for long periods of time, “even for ten months"? In his let- 
ter from the Regensburg colloquy (April - July, 1541), however, Calvin 
writes to Farel with some hopeful sounding sentiments on the progress 
being made; though when he comes to recount the disagreement met 
with on the subject of the Lord's Supper, his concerns over the difficulty 
of effecting any sort of agreement cannot be hidden.“ Before too long, of 
course, Calvin had departed from the diet, leaving early despite the fact 
that he disappointed Bucer and Melanchthon in the process.* Accord- 
ingly it seems inevitable that, in a letter to Viret, Calvin would declare 
that the colloquy concluded just as he expected it would (qualem ego fore 
semper divinavi); that is, with no agreement. 

This attitude of resignation may be an indication that Calvin is frus- 
trated, but it also seems to signal something rather more substantial. 
In March before the diet at Regensburg, the pope had issued “fatherly 
advice” to the emperor, Charles V. The pope was annoyed with the 
emperor's seeking to meddle in ecclesiastical affairs by considering the 
idea of calling a council. Someone named Eusebius Pamphilius (argued 
to be a pseudonym for Calvin, though some think it is the work of Martin 
Bucer) had taken it upon himself to offer a sharply critical commentary 
on this papal advise, Consilium admodum paternum Pauli III pontificis 
romani datum Imperatori ...* Furthermore, in preparation for the Diet 


4 CO 11: 156-157, there 156. 

8 CO 11: 156-157, there 156. 

^ CO 11: 215-216. Debates centered around the Regensburger Buch instead of Augs- 
burg confession. For the text of the Reg. Buch (CO 4: 190-238); for articles drawn up by 
Johann Gropper and Bucer (CO 5: 516). On helpful background information to Regens- 
burg, see Peter Matheson, Cardinal Contarini at Regensburg (Oxford, 1972); Tony Lane, 
"Calvin and Article 5 ofthe Regensburg Colloquy, in Calvinus Praeceptor Ecclesiae; Papers 
of the International Congress on Calvin Research held at Princeton, August 20-24, 2002 
(Genéve, 2004), pp. 233-263. 

4 CO 11: 250-251. 

^$ CO 11: 261-263, especially 262. Calvin's feelings about Regensburg were published, 
CO 5: 509-684. 
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of Speyer (1544), Calvin penned, Supplex exhortatio ad invictissimum 
Caesarem* in which he appeals directly to the emperor to take up the 
work of restoring the church. He also seeks to explain to Charles the 
character of the reformation which should be sought. In the diet of 
Speyer, the emperor promised to call a general council—a move for 
which he received a rebuke in August of 1544 from the pope, who 
censured the emperor for taking matters into his own hands. To this 
admonition, Calvin responded in 1545 in Admonitio paterna Pauli III. 
Romani pontificis ad invictissimum,” where he strongly criticized the 
popes fatherly admonition. In this work, Calvin complains that the pope 
has left the protestants with no chance of reconciliation, and moreover, 
argues that when ecclesiastical authorities have failed in their duties the 
civil authorities have an obligation to step into the breach.” Accordingly, 
in this post- Regensburg context, Calvin appeals to Charles V to keep his 
word and call a conference. 

Thus whether Calvin left Regensburg for Strasbourg in 1541 out of 
simple frustration or not, his conduct in the subsequent years strongly 
suggests the adopting of a new strategy by him towards Rome and, to 
some degree, an intensifying of his antipathy towards Roman Catholi- 
cism, which he becomes more and more convinced has been rejected by 
God. But before these matters are explored in greater detail, it should be 
asked whether there is any inkling of any of this in Calvin’s 1543 edition 
of the Institutio? 


2.1.1.5. Calvins 1543 Institutio 


What appears in the 1543 Institutio's sections on the church?! is Calvin's 
reworking of several portions in which he takes up specific questions 
upon which he presumably felt the need to say more than had been said in 


55 CO 6: 453-534. 

2 CO 7: 249-288. 

50 This is obviously reminiscent of Luther; on whom see James Estes, Peace, Order 
and the Glory of God; Secular Authority and the Church in the Thought of Luther and 
Melanchthon, 1518-1559 [Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions 111] (Leiden, 
2005). 

5! Tn order to determine what additions were made in 1543 Institutio, I was forced to 
compare the 1539 Institutio with the 1550 (Institutio totius Christianae religionis, nunc ex 
postrema authoris recognitione, quibusdam locis auctior, infinitis vero castigatior (Genevae, 
1550)) because I was unable to access a 1543 edition. This being the case, I decided—in 
the references which follow in footnotes 54-58—simply to refer to the Calvini Opera 
edition. 
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1539. Francois Wendel, Wilhelm Neuser and Darren Fung argue that the 
events of the very early 1540s provide the impetus for the changes which 
appear in the next version of the Institutio.” Calvins concerns focus on 
three issues: 


1. Roman claims 
2. The charge of schism 
3. The nature or existence of the church 


Given the noteworthy size of these additions, it is not a stretch to surmise 
that Calvin believed his 1539 answer to the problem of Rome was weak 
or, at least, would benefit from considerable strengthening. Further, the 
specific character of the additions suggests that Calvin did not feel he had 
justified sufficiently the fact that a break with Rome did not constitute a 
break with the true church. A consideration of each of the three sections 
will reveal this more clearly: 


Wherefore, in declining fatal participation in such wickedness, we run no 
risk of being dissevered from the Church of Christ. The communion of 
the Church was not instituted to be a chain to bind us in idolatry, impiety, 
ignorance of God, and other kinds of evil, but rather to retain us in the fear 
of God and obedience of the truth.” 


This assertion was, in 1539, followed immediately with a comparison 
between Rome and ancient Israel. Calvins additions interrupt this ar- 
rangement. The first ofthem—which follows immediately after this state- 
ment— sets out the character of Roman claims, as he understands them. 


Addition: Claims of Rome 

His additions on the Roman churchs claims are scattered through two 
sections of the 1543 Institutio. This does not, however, suggest that 
these additions were random or purposeless. Rather it can surely (in 
the judgment of the present author) be said that Calvin felt the need to 


52 Wilhelm Neuser, “The development of the Institutes 1536 to 1559; in John Calvin's 
Institutes: his magnum opus (Potchefstrom, 1986), pp. 33-54; Neuser states “he includes 
his experiences from the religious discussions in the Institutio; p. 45. Darren Fung argues 
that “the colloquies of 1540-1541 certainly provided the occasion and explained the sense 
of urgency in this revision" (Darren Fung, ‘Calvin's critique of the Papacy: a historical 
and theological study' (Unpublished PhD thesis, University of Edinburgh, 2003), p. 114). 
See also, Francois Wendel, Sources et évolution de sa pensée religieuse (Paris, 1950); ET: 
Calvin; Origins and Development of His Religious Thought, trans. Philip Mairet (1963; repr. 
Durham, N.C., 1987), pp. 142-143. 

5 Calvin, 1539 Institutio, 147. 
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articulate more clearly and explicitly what it was that Rome were claiming 
about themselves over against the Protestants; how they (in his judgment, 
arrogantly), claimed to be the only church. He also adds some additional 
portions on Roman claims in a slightly later section in which he, similar 
to what he had declared earlier, argues that the Roman church insist 
upon taking to themselves the title of church, thus leaving the uneducated 
confused and frightened. 


Addition: Charge of Schism 

In some sense, all of this additional material (added in 1543) focuses on 
the question of schism. But some of the additions focus specifically on 
the issue of schism. Here Calvin announces the specific charge: “Now 
they treat us as persons guilty of schism and heresy because we preach 
a doctrine unlike theirs, do not obey their laws, and hold our separate 
assemblies for prayers, baptism and the celebration of the Supper, and 
other holy activities"?^ Calvin commences his answer to this charge by 
explaining what schism is and distinguishing it from heresy. He also 
briefly outlines the character of schism’s opposite, namely, communion. 
Having completed this explanation, he qualifies the character of true 
communion—it must be based on the Lord's Word, without which there 
is “not an agreement of believers but a faction of wicked people??? To 
support this point, Calvin avails himself of the writings of Cyprian, 
specifically his, On the Unity of the Catholic Church. The upshot of 
Calvins work is to provide himself with a platform from which to turn 
the Catholics own argument against them. Thus, his addition here serves 
both to clarify the charge he is seeking to refute and also to defend the 
evangelicals who have withdrawn from Roman Catholic churches by 
insisting that it is the latter who have caused the problem, since they 
could not stand for pure gospel truth any longer. Use of Christ's warning 
in John 16 about believers being thrown out of the synagogue rounds off 
his point.?ó 


Addition: The Nature of the Church 

While the material discussed thus far is clearly of marked significance to 
Calvins treatment of the church, this final addition is of greatest interest 
to the present chapter given the fact that it reveals something of his 
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handling of Old Testament Israel and, in particular, of the prophetss 
interaction with the Old covenant people. 

This addition is also noteworthy because of its placement within the 
Institutio. For in 1539, Calvin had asserted that a comparison between 
Israel and Rome would help elucidate the reason why evangelicals would 
not be considered blameworthy in God's sight for withdrawing from 
fellowship with Rome. He had then recounted the Jews decline into 
idolatry, which raised the question of whether there was any trace of the 
church remaining amongst the Jews, to which Calvin had replied that the 
answer was easy.” Now, in the four years which separate the publication 
ofthe 1539 and the 1543 editions of the Institutio, Calvin has decided that 
perhaps the answer is not so easy that some fuller explanation would not 
be useful. Thus, whereas in 1539 he had moved straight into a discussion 
of the church as a body whose judgements are to be deferred to and 
warnings obeyed and so forth, Calvin now adds material to his treatment 
which substantially sharpens his thinking on the question of the nature 
ofthe church. Specifically, he introduces a more sophisticated analysis of 
Israel and Judah as the Old Testament church and he also adds a short 
section not anticipated in the 1539 on the two requirements placed on 
the evangelicals by Rome if fellowship is to be maintained. The growth 
from 1539 to 1543 may be depicted in the following chart (which appears 
below with the additions to the later edition appearing in bold). 


1539 Institutio 


A comparison between Rome and the Jewish church will help 

The Jewish church's history set out: 

The Jews initial condition and their fall into idolatry 

The dual questions: can one withhold the name church from a body which 
possesses word and sacrament? 

Can one, without exception, call a body “church” who despise both? 

So was there no trace of the church (reliqua ... particula) amongst the Jews? 

“The answer is easy.” 

If one means by church that body whose judgments should be revered, 
warnings followed, etc, then they were not churches (non fuisse ecclesias) 
but profane conventicles against which the prophets cried out. 

There remained, however, certain special prerogatives of the church (pecu- 
liares ecclesiae praerogativae) and especially the Lord' s covenant among 
them 

Yet if one recognizes the doctrinally-contaminated Roman churches as con- 
gregations with which we ought to have communion they are in error. 
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In sum, we neither wholly repudiate the notion that there are churches under 

Rome nor do we simply concede it. 

They are churches in as much as (1) the Lord maintains a remnant of his 
people there; and (2) they retain some of the symbols of the church 
(aliquot ecclesiae symbola), especially those the efficacy of which cannot 
be destroyed by the devil or human corruption 

But the notes are erased (deletae sunt) from the church of Rome 

Because of this, I say that everyone of their congregations lacks the true form 
of the church (germana ecclesiae forma) 

And so forth. ... 


1543 Institutio 


A comparison between Rome and the Jewish church will help 
The Jewish church's history set out: 
The Jews initial condition and their fall into idolatry 
The dual questions: can one withhold the name church from a body which 
possesses word and sacrament? 
Can one, without exception, call a body “church” who despise both? 
So was there no trace of the church (reliqua ... particula) amongst the Jews? 
“The answer is easy.” 
There are degrees of falling away (defectionis gradus): Israel lapsed more 
severely than did Judah 
The papists are like Israel; indeed worse than Israel 
Rome make two demands of us when they insist that we stay in communion 
with them 
First, they require us to participate in their prayers, sacraments and cere- 
monies 
Calvin concedes that the prophets at Jerusalem did not withdraw from 
Judah's worship—but they were not compelled to participate in super- 
stitious worship 
But this case is different than the case the evangelicals face with respect 
to the Roman church 
The evangelicals’ case is like the prophets of Israel —and none of them 
sacrificed at Bethel 
Therefore, Christians today must not profane themselves through fel- 
lowship with Rome 
Secondly, they require us to grant to them the honor Christ bestows upon 
his church 
But if one means by church that body whose judgments should be revered, 
warnings followed, etc, then we cannot admit that they are a church with- 
out the need for subjection and obedience being placed on us (ecclesiam 
illis concedere non possumus, quin ...) but profane conventicles against 
which the prophets cried out. 
We will grant to Rome what the prophets granted to the Jews and Israelites 
of their day when similar conditions prevailed 
But when the Jews and Israelites at their worst were the church then the 
prophets withdrew from them 
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There remained, however, certain special prerogatives of the church (pecu- 
liares ecclesiae praerogativae) and especially the Lord's covenant among 
them 

Yet if one recognizes the doctrinally-contaminated Roman churches as con- 
gregations with which we ought to have communion they are in error. 

In sum, when we do not wish simply to concede the title of church to the 
papists, we do not for this reason refuse to concede the existence of churches 
among them 
We only dispute concerning the true and legitimate organization of the 

church (vera et legitima ecclesiae constitutione) 

Antichrist reigns in the Roman church but has not wiped out the church 

Thus we by no means deny that the churches under his tyranny remain 
churches (CO 1: 560) 

They are churches in as much as (1) the Lord maintains a remnant of his 
people there; and (2) they retain some of the symbols of the church 
(aliquot ecclesiae symbola), especially those the efficacy of which cannot 
be destroyed by the devil or human corruption 

But the notes are erased (deletae sunt) from the church of Rome 

Because of this, I say that everyone of their congregations lacks the legitimate 
form of the church (legitima ecclesiae forma) 

And so forth. ... 


Hence, Calvins confidence in 1539 (facilis)? did not keep him from 
elaborating considerably upon his position in 1543, as he developed his 
thinking on the subject. These developments having been summarized 
above, the observation made earlier in this section should appear quite 
reasonable, namely, that Calvin did seem to take this topic extremely 
seriously and yet may have had some uncertainties in his mind as to how 
best to express his thinking. 

Let us examine some of the details. Of particular interest to us with 
respect to the examples found in Scripture is Calvins engagement with 
the behavior of the Old Testament prophets. While Calvin is clearly con- 
vinced that the prophets, especially those operating outside of Jerusalem, 
behaved in a manner in keeping with the behavior of himself and his fel- 
low evangelicals, it still appears that he is pressed to explain how this is 
so. This is particularly apparent in the tendency Calvin has in this por- 
tion of the Institutio to argue from silence. For example, he demands of 
his Roman Catholic opponents "show me one prophet or any godly man 
who once worshipped or sacrificed in Bethel??? We do not necessarily 
wish to criticise Calvin here, but rather simply to point out the character 
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of his thinking and to raise for contemplation the difficulty of what he 
is endeavoring to do. As shall be seen, his thinking on this will continue 
to develop to the point where he will feel confident not only in drawing 
a clear line of demarcation between the Roman church and his own but 
also in pursuing a hostile course of action in relation to Rome, stating 
that he wishes to “overthrow” them.” 

Also worthy of attention is Calvins articulation of his distinction in 
"degrees (gradus) of defection.” It is an interesting distinction because it 
bears witness to Calvin's continued musing over the relationship between 
hisown era and that ofthe prophets. Why does he introduce these grades 
of defection into his argument? Naturally, one part of the answer likely 
involves the assertion that Calvin introduced these grades because he felt 
that they allowed for a more accurate description of the biblical data. Yet 
that point being accepted, one may also assert that he presumably sought 
through this argument to press his point that Rome are wicked and have 
reached a level of wickedness equal to, or even greater than, the worst 
wickedness seen in the Old Testament church. In order to do this, he 
compares them not simply with Judah but with Israel. 

Discussion of the requirements for fellowship insisted upon by Rome 
with regards to the evangelicals also marks out Calvins analysis as found 
in the 1543 Institutio, advancing his thinking beyond the earlier 1539 
edition of the Institutio such that the latter now appears markedly less 
sophisticated than the former. Rome require, insists Calvin, two things 
principally: participation in worship (the mass) and the ascription of 
honor to the Roman church. Setting out matters in this way enables him 
to focus attention more specific on the issue of worship, about which 
he plainly (as has already been seen and will be seen more clearly later 
on) feels so strongly. But it also allows him to use the example of the 
prophets to greater effect, as can be seen in the material he has added 
in his treatment of this portion of his argument to the 1543 Institutio. 
For, the prophets, Calvin seeks to make clear, did not ascribe honor to 
the institutional Israelite church in the way in which Rome wish the 
evangelicals to do and the way, ultimately, in which Christ wishes all 
believers to do in regards to the true church, his body. On the whole, then, 
this addition adds a sharpness and force to his argument (as opposed, we 
have suggested, to his addition of the notion of grades of defection). 


6 See chapter five. 
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Before concluding this analysis of the 1543 Institutio, let us briefly note 
some of the changes present in it. The additions found are not wholly 
focused on reinforcing but arguably on clarifying Calvins views against 
Roman Catholicism. Consider, for instance, Calvin’s assertion of Rome's 
non-church status (if you will): 


* If church is considered ... [in the sense currently under dispute] ... 
then they are not churches but profane conventicles (non fuisse ecclesias 
sed profana conventicula), whose meetings the prophets decry. For if those 
are churches, then Elijah, Micah and the others ... were strangers from 
the church of God (ergo ab ecclesiae Dei alieni fuerunt Elias, ...)—1539 


* If church is considered ... [in the sense currently under dispute] ... 
then we are not able to concede that they are a church (ecclesiam illis 
concedere non possumus) without the necessity of subjection and obedi- 
ence belonging to us. We concede (concedimus) to them freely what the 
prophets granted to the Jews and Israelites of their own age, when equal 
or even better conditions prevailed there (quum res aut in pari statu aut 
etiam meliore illic essent). But we see that the prophets again and again 
proclaimed that they were profane conventicles (profana esse conventic- 
ula) and that it [was not lawful to consent to them]. And surely, if those 
were churches, it follows that [the prophets— Elijah, Micah, etc and Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, etc] were strangers to the church of God (si illae ecclesiae fuerunt, 
sequitur ab ecclesiae Dei alienos fuisse) ... —1543 


Here, while the 1543 edition still arrives at the same conclusion, it does 
so through a more circumlocutory route. Whether this is a deliberate 
attempt to strengthen or to weaken Calvins assertion against Rome is 
difficult to judge. Either position could be argued. Equally interesting is 
his statement of the fact that Rome still retain special prerogatives of the 
church: 


* There nevertheless remains certain special prerogatives and chiefly the 
covenant of the Lord (quaedam inter eos peculiares ecclesiae praerogativae, 
ac praecipue foedus Domini) ... The [Jews] treachery could not obliter- 
ate his faithfulness and circumcision could not be so profaned [by their 
wickedness] to cease to be the true sign and sacrament of his covenant 
(verum esset signum et sacramentum eius foederis) ... Meanwhile we do 
not deprive them the vestiges that God willed to remain among them; espe- 
cially the Lord’s covenant, which is inviolable, and baptism, the sacrament 
of the covenant (illis non adimimus quae superesse ex dissipatione vestigia 
ecclesiae inter eos ... nimirum foedus Domini ...). ... Finally we neither 
plainly repudiate the idea that there are churches there, nor do we sim- 
ply concede that there are (Denique ecclesias illic neque plane inficiamur 
esse, neque simpliciter concedimus) ... For there are churches to the extent 
that the Lord wonderfully preserves in them a remnant of his people ... 
(Ecclesiae enim sunt quatenus populi sui reliquias, ...)—1539 
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* Yet of old there remained among the Jews certain special prerogatives 
(quaedam inter eos peculiares ecclesiae praerogativae), so in like manner 
today we do not deprive the papists of those traces of the church which 
the Lord willed should among them survive the destruction (ita nec hodie 
papistis adimimus quae superesse ex dissipatione vestigia ecclesiae inter eos 
...). God had once for all made (semel pepigerat) his covenant with the 
Jews ... The [JewsS] treachery could not obliterate his faithfulness and 
circumcision could not be so profaned [by their wickedness] to cease to 
be the true sign and sacrament of his covenant (verum esset signum et 
sacramentum eius foederis) ... So it was in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
and England after the Lord established his covenant there. When those 
countries were oppressed by the tyranny of Antichrist, the Lord used 
two means to keep his covenant inviolable. First, he maintained baptism 
there, a witness to his covenant; ... Secondly, by his providence he caused 
other vestiges to remain, that the church might not utterly die (primo illic 
conservavit, foederis testimonium ... deinde sua providential effecit ut aliae 
quoque reliquiae exstarent, ne ecclesia prorsus interiret). ... Therefore while 
we do not simply wish to concede the title of church to the papists, we do 
not for this reason refuse to concede the existence of churches among them 
(Quum ergo ecclesiae titulum non simpliciter volumus concedere papistis, 
non ideo ecclesias apud eos esse inficiamur), but we only argue about the 
true and lawful constitution of the church which in the communion [of 
those holy things ...] but especially of doctrine ... is required ... In 
summary, I call them churches to the extent that the Lord wonderfully 
preserves in them a remnant of his people ... (Ecclesiae enim sunt quatenus 
populi sui reliquias, ...)—1543 


Here consider that Calvin ever-so-slightly clarifies, and in the process 
strengthens, the division he perceives between the institution of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the wonderfully-preserved remnant (which 
he is content to acknowledge as still existing amongst, or within, Roman 
Catholic churches). This is perhaps most apparent in his summative 
assertion, which is less ambiguous in 1543 than in 1539: “Therefore 
while we do not simply wish to concede the title of church to the 
papists, we do not for this reason refuse to concede the existence of 
churches among them, but we only argue about the true and lawful 
constitution of the church which ... is required? This assertion is both 
plainer than his earlier declaration and also stronger in that it drives a 
clearer wedge between Rome as an institution and the existence within 
Roman Catholic churches of the elect whom, of course, Calvin feels more 
comfortable acknowledging in a positive manner. The word titulum in 
particular seems to function as a very useful way for Calvin to speak 
about Roman Catholicism while still enabling him to point to a surviving 
remnant without being required to grant anything to the institution. To 
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be sure, he acknowledges the same two points respecting Rome in both 
editions: one, that the Roman church still have sacraments which have 
not become so corrupted as to lose their force entirely; and secondly, that 
amongst the Roman Catholic fellowship there can still be found churches 
and the remnant of Gods true people. (in this regard, his addition of 
material on God establishing his covenant in France, Germany and so 
forth adds detail and specificity to his thinking but no real clarity to his 
views on way or the other.) But for the reasons just set forth, his inter- 
pretation of the institutional Roman Catholic Church still seems more 
critical. 

This critical character is perhaps also seen in his addition of the state- 
ment: “We only dispute concerning the true and legitimate organization 
of the church (vera et legitima ecclesiae constitutione)? As with the word 
titulum, Calvins use of the phrase vera et legitima ecclesiae constitutione 
speaks to the institution, enabling him to censure it while still conceding 
that some of the elect inhabit the Roman institution. That being said, he 
still comes to the same conclusion, which he states in slightly different 
ways in 1539 and 1543, declaring, respectively, that Rome lacks "the true 
form of the church (germana ecclesiae forma)" or lacks "the legitimate 
form of the church (legitima ecclesiae forma)? 


We have spent a considerable amount of time comparing the 1539 and 
1543 Institutio. This has been deliberate, as we wanted to set forth an 
analysis of Calvins thinking on the Roman Catholic Church prior to the 
major events which take place in the mid-to-late 1540s to which allusion 
has already been made above. 

We also wanted an opportunity to compare the Institutio with other 
of the Frenchmans writings and actions from the period 1543 to 1548, 
which we can now do. This approach is being pursued in order to 
demonstrate that the Institutio do not have the last word (so to speak), 
at least not on the question of the Roman church. We say this because, as 
anyone who examines them can see, the relevant sections of the 1550 
Institutio remain unchanged from the 1543 edition. Yet Calvins other 
writings from 1543 up to the Augsburg Interim tell a somewhat different 
story. 
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2.1.1.6. The Growing Sense of Crisis; Writings 1543-1548 (The Augsburg 
Interim) 


2.1.1.6.1. Supplex exhortatio ad invictissimum Caesarem 

As already noted, in preparation for the Diet of Speyer (1544), Calvin 
wrote Supplex exhortatio ad invictissimum Caesarem! in which he ap- 
peals directly to the emperor and seeks to explain to him the character of 
the reformation which should be sought. The writing of such a document 
suggests an intensifying of concern over the state of the church. To 
be sure, Calvin had addressed his 1536 Institutio to a civil magistrate, 
namely, Francis I. But the Institutio does not take the form of a direct 
appeal to the civil head to interfere in the ecclesiastical realm, whereas the 
Supplex exhortatio does (not unlike Luther's "Open Letter to the German 
Nobility”). In the Supplex exhortatio, Calvin appeals to the apostles and 
prophets in defence of what the reformers were doing in their efforts to 
correct the church. He expresses frustration with Rome for hiding behind 
the title of church without exhibiting the marks of the church. When 
the charge levelled against the reformers of leaving the true church is 
raised by Calvin, he insists that he and his fellow reformers are doing no 
such thing and, further, that this is precisely the charge levelled against 
Jeremiah by his enemies. In fact, Calvin insists, the enemies of Jeremiah 
had more right to raise this charge since they still had a proper priesthood 
which had been instituted by God, whereas the same cannot be said for 
Rome.” Continuing, Calvin sets out familiar arguments about the need 
to exhibit the signs of the church if one is to claim rightly to be the true 
church. Rome do not exhibit such signs, Calvin insists. He goes on to 
address subjects such as the true unity of Christ's church, the false claims 
of the papacy concerning their popes and other common places found 
in his treatment of the matter. In one of his stronger statements, Calvin 
asserts late in this work that he has “made it plain that Christ is banished 
(profligatum esse) from them" (i.e. the Roman Catholic church).9 Thus, 
one finds powerful rhetoric from Calvin, but this time it is rhetoric 
addressed to the civil authorities, indeed the emperor himself. 


6l See Calvin's letter to Farel on November 10, 1543 (CO 11: 642-644). Bucer had 
written to Calvin (CO 11: 634-635) seeking to know the state of affairs between Roman 
Catholics and protestants. Both letters are noted by de Greef, The Writings of John Calvin 
(see chapter 1, n. 38), p. 147. 
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2.1.1.6.2. Admonitio paterna Pauli III. Romani pontificis ad invictissi- 
mum 

When in late 1544 the pope rebuked the emperor for daring to presume 
that he was able, or possessed the authority, to call a general council 
(something which Charles V said to the Protestants he would do) with- 
out consulting his holiness, Calvin wrote this reply—Admonitio paterna 
Pauli III. Romani pontificis ad invictissimum.™ It is full of sharp crit- 
icism, name-calling and sarcasm. Calvin produces both historical and 
contemporary lessons to try to show the pope that he cares more about 
his own power than he does about the church of Jesus Christ. Calvin also, 
more substantively, argues that the emperor would be remiss if, seeing the 
church in the state it is in, he did not call a council since the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities have failed to do so and failed the church so manifestly. 
He ends the treatise with praise for Charles and reminds him that he had 
promised something (the calling of a general council) and that he is a 
man who keeps his word.9 Thus, Calvin effectively reiterates his plea to 
Charles to take up measures to save the church. 


2.1.1.6.3. Calvins Anti-Nicodemite Writings 

Also around this time, a fresh set of anti-Nicodemite writings appear 
from Calvin. They will be given fuller attention in the next section. What 
is crucial to express at this point is that these writings set forth with 
renewed clarity—and this time in French, thus making them accessible 
to a readership who do not have Latin—Calvins conviction that the 
Christian church must proceed without association with the Roman 
church. Thus, they betray his intention to express in the vernacular and 
to an audience not trained in theology and not likely to read the Institutio 
the fact that Rome is not a body with which to be associated. 

In these writings, Calvin is vigorous in his insistence that true believers 
should not collude with Rome (particularly with the Roman mass). This 
is particularly apparent in his dealing with the question of what to say to 
someone who wishes not to leave the Roman Catholic Church (or rather, 
it would appear, a particular Roman Catholic church) on the grounds that 
in such an assembly "there is a church from which the Christian person 
should not separate himself on his own authority”® To this concern 
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Calvin answers, arguing (as he had in the Institutio) that "the church may 
be considered in different ways (diversement)"*" He sets out the notion 
that Rome still is, in some sense, a church but counters this with the 
assertion that in another way they are not a church in such manner “as 
the Lord requires in his scripture" 85 Calvin maintains the first perspective 
on the basis that a remnant of the church surely still exists even amongst 
Rome and, further, they have the covenant which is inviolable. As to the 
latter point, he insists that Rome is supposed to be the pillar and ground 
of the truth [1 Tim 3: 15] and yet they “are vessels of errors and heresies, 
and labour to overturn the word of God?9 Thus he compares them with 
Israel after they had become corrupt; just as he does in the Institutio. His 
conclusion is, then, that no believer can, in good faith, worship with them 
or remain amongst them. 


2.1.1.6.4. Articuli a facultate sacrae theologiae Parisiensi ... hodie 
controversies. Cum antidote 

Calvin takes the opportunity in the 1550s to criticize the publication of 
the theological faculty of Paris, which had published twenty-five arti- 
ces condemning the Reformation, many of which he found worthy of 
condemnation. His looking towards the prophets when the issue of the 
church was raised is noteworthy. "For, in the time of the prophets, the 
multitude of the wicked so prevailed that the true church was oppressed.” 
What, Calvin insists of Rome, will those who “boast that the church is 
always visible to them, make of Elijah” who thought that he was the only 
one remaining of the true church?” Calvin also published a small pam- 
phlet also against the Sorbonne, Advertissement sur la censure quont faicte 
les bestes de Sorbonne, touchant les livres ... hereriques. Both appear in the 
same year, but these produce nothing new.”! Additionally, the period also 
saw him write against Rome in the mocking treatise of 1543 on the idea 
of taking an inventory of Rome’ relics (Traité des Reliques??). 


87 CO 6: 582-583. 
68 CO 6: 583. 


CO 7: 30-31. 

71 CO 7: 1-44; On these, de Greef, The Writings of John Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 38), 
p. 146; in particular, on the pamphlet, Francis Higman, ‘Un Pamphlet de Calvin restitué 
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2.1.1.6.5. Acta Synodi Tridentinae cum antidoto 

If the aforementioned items signify Calvins growing concern over the 
state of the Roman church, the calling by the pope of the Council of 
Trent in late 1544 only strengthened that concern. Trent concludes (pre- 
maturely) in 1547, and Calvins response to it, Acta Synodi Tridentinae 
cum antidoto, appears in the same year.? Not only does Calvin declare 
early in the document— "Can anyone still be so stupid (tam stupidus) as 
to think of seeking any alleviation of our ills from a Council?”’*—but he 
also crams it full of acerbic censuring of the Roman church: “We com- 
plain that the whole doctrine of piety is adulterated by impious dogmas; 
that the whole worship of God is contaminated by foul and disgraceful 
superstitions; that the pure institution of the sacraments has been sup- 
planted by horrendous sacrilege; that their use has been converted into 
a profane trafficking; that poor souls, which ought to have been ruled 
by the doctrine of Christ, are oppressed by cruel bondage; that nothing 
is seen in the Christian Church that is not deformed and debased; that 
the grace of Christ not only lies half-buried, but is partly torn to pieces, 
partly altogether extinguished.”” This is not to say he thinks councils are 
entirely meaningless. Indeed early in his comments on Trent, he declares: 
“The name of sacred council is so honored in the Christian church that 
the very mentioning of it tends to produce an immediate effect” on both 
the unlearned and the learned.”° Rather it would appear that Calvin was 
genuinely alarmed by the calling of Trent. He could see the significance 
of a council and could see the direction Rome was headed with this one. 


2.1.1.6.6. Interim adultero-germanum, cui adiecta est Vera Christianae 
. ratio 

It is our judgment that the writings mentioned thus far all exhibit a grow- 
ing conviction that the church is in near-unprecedented crisis and that 
the Roman Church has reached a level of corruption almost unequalled 
in history. But to this it must be added that when existing circumstances 
prompted Charles V to issue the Interim in 1548 at the diet in Augsburg, 
Calvin's concerns increased considerably, for now not only had the eccle- 
siastical leadership of the church failed but the civil as well. This marks 
for him a crisis of staggering proportions. 


73 CO 7: 365-506. 
74 CO 7:387. 

5 CO 7:387. 

76 (CO 7: 379. 
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In some ways, of course, Charles could be said to have responded to 
Calvins plea for intervention. Drafted by Julius Pflug and Michael Held- 
ing (Roman Catholic) and Johannes Agricola (Lutheran), the Interim was 
to establish the conditions necessary to reunite Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the absence ofan as-yet-definitive general council meeting. 
It was however entirely unsatisfactory in the opinion of many including 
Martin Bucer, Wolfgang Musculus and others who were forced to leave 
the cities in which they were ministering. Moreover, coming in the wake 
of the defeat of the Schmalkaldic League, it represented an opportunity 
for Charles to reek revenge on those cities which had been a part of the 
league, ensuring that they never try such an uprising again. Thus, if it was 
a response to Calvins plea, it was not one with which Calvin would have 
been at all happy. 

To the Interim Calvin responds in the spring of 1549." The signif- 
icance of this response lay partially in the fact that he appends to it 
Vera Christianae pacificationis et ecclesiae reformandae ratio which is 
an eloquent plea for the true method of bringing peace to the church 
and in some ways a final plea. (It may simply be noted that Calvin 
defends himself on several matters in an addendum to his response to 
the Interim in 1550.7? He also publishes his De Scandalis in the same 
year”). 

In this response, Calvin is clearer and more emphatic concerning 
his views on the true church vis-à-vis Rome than he was in previous 
writings: “We are; he writes, “in search of the church of God (ecclesiam 
Dei quaerimus)?”® Taking up the notion of apostolic succession, which 
the Interims statements on the marks of the church commended as a 
mark of the church, Calvin insists that God never intended that his 
church be “tied down to persons (personis alligata)?! and expresses 
vigorously his opposition to the idea that anyone might use succession 
as a means for locating the true church. Calvin of course follows the 
common line concerning the existence of the church on earth; it has 
unquestionably always existed.?? But his insistence that it not be tied 


7 CO7: 545-674. 

78 "Appendix Libelli adversus Interim Adultero-Germanum, in qua reputat Ioannes 
Calvinus Censuram quandam Typographi Ignoti, de Parvulorum Sanctificatione, et 
Muliebri Baptismo (CO 7: 675-686). 
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to persons is arguably clearer than before. These emphases will also be 
carried on into other documents from the period following 1548. 


2.1.1.6.7. Calvins Commentaries from the Period 

Calvin wrote commentaries on a considerable amount of the New Testa- 
ment by 1548. His work focused particularly on the Pauline epistles, with 
commentaries on Romans and 1 Timothy, for instance, both appearing by 
1548. He commented on 1 Timothy 3: 15, which refers to the “church of 
the living God, the pillar and foundation of the truth.” Likewise, he com- 
mented on Romans 11: 1-5, in which Paul cites 1 Kings 19 and God's 
word to Elijah concerning the remnant who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. Yet in his comments he says nothing which can add to our analysis. 
To be sure, he touches on many of the usual tropes. He remarks, in com- 
ments on Romans 11: 4, that the Jews had by their defection from God 
caused to take place a divorce between God and themselves and yet that 
God had preserved a remnant within them to himself and so forth.*? But 
this, as we say, adds nothing new to our analysis. 


2.1.2. Calvins Approach to the Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church between 1548 and 1556 


One finds a subtle but discernible change in the character of the publi- 
cations from this period. While Calvin writes works against individuals 
(Pighius, for example**) and treatises on specific topics (like the Lord's 
Supper), the bulk of what he produces from this period onwards to the 
end of his life is commentaries, lectures, sermons and letters. He does 
not, in other words, write anything addressed to the pope, the Sorbonne, 
appeals to the emperor, or appraisals of Roman documents such as the 


83 OE 8: 234-235. 

84 His polemical works are primarily against non-Roman-Catholics: Servetus, Soci- 
nius, Westphal, Blandrata, Stancaro and so forth. 

85 In 1551 the council of Trent reconvenes. It might be expected that Calvin was wholly 
un-interested in the prospect of such deliberations. Yet, while this is ultimately true, it 
should not be thought that Calvin never had any interest in Trent during this later period. 
For when the announcement of the resumption of the council was made, Calvin actually 
seems to have expressed an interest in attending; see Fung, ‘Calvin’s critique of the Papacy’ 
(see above, n. 52), p. 230. The comments are made by Calvin in a letter to Bullinger, 
CO 14: 100. He was clearly aware that he had not been invited, nor had Bullinger, and 
yet he would seem to express at least some interest in the proceedings. Alternatively, the 
sentiment could be read as ironical (which is how de Greef reads it, The Writings of John 
Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 38), p. 150). 
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Council of Trent. This change in the character of his publications may 
witness to a hardening of his views on Rome; that is to say, it may witness 
to a refusal on his part to respond any longer to them or to acknowledge 
them. To be sure, he still criticizes them, but this is done while speaking 
to others not to Rome. Yet though this is so, we do not wish to place more 
weight on this conclusion than it can bear, since it is an argument from 
silence. 

Calvins stated views on the Roman church during this period can 
occasionally be harsher than those found in early periods. This may be 
partially explained by genre, for these views are often found in sermonic 
material which is, by nature, given to overstatement. Yet it would be 
extremely rash it seems to the present author wholly to discount these 
views for that reason. 

One place where his harsher views on Rome appear at this time is in 
his remarks against Nicodemites. These are significant because in com- 
menting on Nicodemites he is, invariably, letting his attitude towards 
the Roman church with which they wish to have fellowship be known. 
For instance: in his 1544, Excuse à Messieurs les Nicodémites, he could 
describe four groups who make up the breadth of Nicodemism; groups 
with potentially differing motives. But by the 1550s, his treatment of 
Nicodemites seems to have become entirely and more explicitly condem- 
natory. They are all depicted as hypocrites.*° This appears, for example, in 
what Calvin writes in his commentary on John 7: 50 (“Nicodemus said to 
them, (he who came to him by night, for he was one of them,’)). Calvin 
concedes that Nicodemus betrays a "spark of godliness” in his actions, 
but also contends that the gospel writer does not see him as “a true disci- 
ple of Christ” at this point, because of his unwillingness to bear the cross 
associated with knowing Jesus. 


This ought to be the more carefully observed, because there are many 
today who, while claiming that they are like Nicodemus, hope that through 
clothing themselves with this mask (hac larva induti) they may fool God 
(Deo ... illudere confidunt) with impunity.5 


3$ See George Tavard, ‘Calvin and the Nicodemites; in John Calvin and Roman Catholi- 
cism, p. 60. Summarizing: there are those who teach some portion of true doctrine but 
then no more. There are those who hold some official offices and seem more concerned 
with social station than with the gospel. There is a third group who treat the gospel and 
Christian religion as a philosophy which they do not take to heart. And there are, fourthly, 
those who are merchants and commoners who do not wish to disrupt their lives by adopt- 
ing a new gospel and way of life. 

87 CO 47: 187 (Commentary on John 7: 50). 
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Thus such a sentiment provides us with one window into his attitudes 
towards Rome during these years. 

Arguably the best place to find Calvins views expressed during this 
period on the Roman church is in sermons. Sermons from 1550 on Acts 
2 provide us with a good example of this; specifically one might point to 
a sermon preached on Acts 2: 41-42 on 26 January 1550. The sermon 
handles the marks of the true church and contains assertions such as: 


Now that we have determined that the church does not exist in the Papacy, 
let us look straight at ourselves and see how and when we have a church.?? 


A short paragraph later, he declares: “It is true the pope’s church looks like 
the church, but if you take a good look at it, you will find nothing founded 
on the word of God??? Likewise, in a sermon on Acts 2:43-45, Calvin 
reiterates: “We also said there is no church in the papacy because they do 
not have the word of God. When they reproach us for being separated 
from the church, it is a great consolation for us that we know otherwise.” 
Accordingly, such material can be found from this period. 

While the above quotations are illuminating but perhaps not especially 
surprising, a sermon on Jeremiah 18: 17-18?! preached on August 10, 
1549 offers a rather more provocative assessment. The sermon is not only 
full of invective against Roman Catholic priests but also contains the 
claim that God has rejected them. In it, Calvin compares the priests of 
Israel to whom Jeremiah was preaching with Roman priests who lived in 
Calvin's day. Both spent their time inventing idolatrous forms of worship 
rather than teaching God’s people his word. Having made this brief 
accusation, Calvin turns to handle a theological objection. He queries: 
“how is it that we are given the command to obey the high priest but 
now we are commanded not to obey the pope??? To answer, he turns 
to Malachi 2: 1-9, which he précises by stating that in it God declares 
that he has abrogated his covenant with Levi. He goes on to explain, 
summarizing the content of Malachi 2, that the priests were to declare 


88 SC 8: 43. 

89 SC 8: 43. 

9 SC 8: 46. 

?! The biblical text in the Supplementia Calviniana reads: Je les disperseray devant 
lennemy par le vent dorient; je leur verray le dos, et non pas la face, au jour de leur calamite. 
Et ilz ont dict: Venez, et pensons quelques entreprinses contre Jeremie. (SC 6: 160). This can 


be translated: I will scatter them like the east wind before the enemy, ... I will show 
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God's word to his people, be pious, turn people away from iniquity, etc, 
but they had done the opposite. Thus, the text makes clear, God rejected 
them. And this, Calvin insists, is what is true in his own day as well. 
Elaborating, Calvin puts into God's mouth these words spoken to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood: “I will not establish them in an office which 
they have usurped (je ne les ay point constituez en estat qu'ilz usurpent). 
I disavow them (je les desadvoue)??? Continuing, Calvin addresses the 
Roman Catholic response to this declaration. What do they do? They 
raise Deuteronomy 17: 8-13, which declares that all are obliged to obey 
the priests. But to this Calvin insists that Malachi 2: 1-9 explains how 
this is to be taken; that the priests are only to be obeyed when they speak 
and judge according to God's word.” Calvin, then, asserts that the priests 
raise Matthew 16 and the words spoken to Peter, which establish the 
pope as the head of the church. Rome also quote "Pro hac orabit ad te 
omnis sanctus" (which Calvin recites in the Latin).?? But, he retorts, when 
you push them on these matters and answer all their fraudulent claims, 
they resort to their true belief: “we are the church and we cannot err?” 
This Calvin immediately interprets as, in fact, exactly what the priests 
to whom Jeremiah was speaking were doing when they said "for the 
law shall not perish from the priest ..." (Jer 18: 18). That is, they were 
claiming a kind of authority which was divorced from the true authority 
of Scripture; they were saying that they cannot err and, therefore, do not 
need to listen to Jeremiah. Calvin declares that the papists today do the 
exact same thing (Aultant en font aujourdhuy les papists),”’ but it does not 
nullify the fact that they have forfeited their authority and are disavowed 
by God. 


2.1.3. Summary and Analysis 


This section considered Calvins understanding of the Roman Catholic 
Church up to the commencement of his lectures on the Minor Prophets 
and found that fundamental to that understanding is a distinction he 
posits between two different senses of the “church” Among other things, 
this distinction enabled him to criticize the Roman church as harshly 
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as he felt necessary without falling into the unacceptable positions of 
Donatism or Anabaptism. It also allowed him to censure the church with- 
out calling into question the faithfulness of God. Moreover, it permitted 
him to posit the continual existence of the church without conceding to 
Rome their claim that that the church is always visible and attached to 
bishops. 

Calvin manoeuvres within the boundaries of this distinction during 
the period up to 1555, a fact which it has been the burden of much 
of the above to demonstrate. He never denies to Rome certain special 
prerogatives which belong to the church, particularly the covenant.?* But 
consideration of what Calvin did (as well as what he said) suggests that he 
may well adopt a more severe view of Rome after Trent and the Interim. 
Following Regensburg, Calvin wrote to the emperor urging him that he 
should seek to restore the church since the ecclesiastical authorities had 
failed in their duty; he penned a scathing attack on the papal rebuke 
of Charles for meddling; he produced a new batch of anti-Nicodemite 
writings, in French, insisting in the strongest terms that no true Christian 
should collude with Rome; and he censured the decrees of Trent and 
the Augsburg Interim and wrote a forthright statement of what needs 
to be done to reform the church. All of these actions suggest Calvins 
perception of the increased seriousness of the situation with respect to 
the church. Thus while his distinction remained firmly in place, he found 
himself moving towards an increasingly more severe position concerning 
the Roman fellowship. 

As shall be seen in chapters four and five, Calvin's distinction between 
the two different senses of the "church" is basic to his analysis of the 
prophetic books. As already noted, a distinction between true believ- 
ers and a larger baptized community is common in medieval exegesis, 
and in Calvins contemporaries (such as Luther) more specific use of 
the remnant notion can be found. But it would appear that Calvin not 
only adopts this general distinction but joins it with his two senses of 
the “church” and his critique of Rome. The end result is that he is able, 
exegetically, to see Rome as thelarger community addressed by the Minor 
Prophets (a community which he sees as corrupt and condemned by the 
prophets) and French evangelicalism as the small band of true believ- 
ers (the “remnant” community to whom Calvin constantly finds the 


°8 CO 1: 559; these remarks on Rome’ position vis-à-vis the divine prerogatives and 
the covenant remain in the 1559 Institutio. 
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prophets directing comfort). Thus, he essentially brings two churches 
into the exegesis of these prophetic books, expanding or reimagining the 
traditional distinction. For two churches, despite its unorthodox feel, is 
how Calvin eventually conceptualizes the relationship between evangeli- 
cals and Rome in his own day. So, in his 1559 Institutio (published in the 
same year as his Minor Prophets lectures) in chapter two of book four, 
one finds the new chapter title provided by Calvin: “A comparison of the 
true and false church (comparatio falsae ecclesiae cum vera)??? Thus, we 
shall find that although the prophetic literature makes arguably no refer- 
ence to such distinct communities in its text, Calvin is comfortable seeing 
two alternative, and indeed fiercely rival, church communities as making 
up the prophetss audiences. 


2.2. SHOULD THESE Two CHURCHES 
RELATE WITH ONE ANOTHER? 


Calvins opposition to the “true” evangelical church having fellowship 
with Rome appears easily from what has preceded. Nonetheless, the 
character of his thinking on the Nicodemite question is worth exam- 
ining as preparation for our treatment of his lectures on the Minor 
Prophets. 


2.2.1. A Brief Overview of Calvin on Nicodemism 


The subtlety of the Roman question issue is not lost on Calvins Nicode- 
mite audience, who observe on one occasion: 


Must we so strictly shun our opponents’ church (ecclesiam alienorum), 
which nonetheless you all admit in your writings is a church in some sense 
(esse aliquam), that we cannot attend their services, most of all the mass, 
without defiling ourselves with plain, naked idolatry—which must not be 
done even to save life?! 


The point is well taken. The common, untrained person may well have 
felt (and feel) some confusion when hearing Calvin's views on the Roman 


?9 CO 2: 767. Oberman, Two Reformations (see chapter 1, n. 3), pp. 73, 94 cf. Wilhelm 
Niesel, Die Theologie Calvins (Munich, 1938); ET: The Theology of Calvin, trans. Harold 
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Catholic Church as he speaks (as has just been seen) so as to allow at least 
some sense, however slim, that Rome is in possession of certain preroga- 
tives which belong to the church, but then turns around and speaks in the 
most unambiguous manner about the fact that no true Christian should 
have fellowship with the Roman church. Calvins position on this latter 
point is uncompromising and, in comparison with his contemporaries, 
extreme. 

But who were the Nicodemites? Discussions of the character of Nico- 
demism and even the issue of who, precisely, they were fill pages of schol- 
arly journals, monographs and conference sessions. Studies by Ginzburg 
(1970), Higman (1984), Eire (1986), Zagorin (1990), Millet (1992) and 
Wright (1998) are just some of those that could be pointed to.!?! These, 
and other studies, reveal the fact that Nicodemism was a significant prob- 
lem in the Sixteenth century and one which was dealt with in various 
ways by the reformers; Calvins being only one of—and arguably the 
harshest—options taken at that time. They were, then, according to him a 
group who wished to collaborate with Rome and specifically wanted the 
right to participate in Roman Catholic worship. 

The danger which Calvin ascribed to Nicodemism can be seen in the 
fact that he felt the need to tackle it very early in his career. He had, as 
early as 1536, written letters to friends addressing the problem. These are 
then re-released in Latin from Geneva in 1537 as Epistolae Duae (OS 1: 
287-362). The 1540s sees him pen Petit traicté (1543; CO 6: 537-588) 
and follow this up a year later with Excuse à Messieurs les Nicodémites—a 
treatise which responds to a number of the concerns raised in relation 
to Petit traicté. In the year after this—1545 (specifically, Nov 4 and 11, 
1545)— Calvin preaches sermons on Psalm 115 and 124 (CO 32: 451- 
480) which are aimed at grappling with this issue. His determination to 
make a dent in the problem is further exhibited by Calvin's republish- 
ing of Petit traicté and Excuse in 1546 with accompanying letters from 


101 Carlo Ginzburg, Il Nicodemismo, Simulazione e dissimulazione religiosa nell’ Europa 
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... Vom 6. bis 9. September 1982 in Genf, ed. Wilhelm Niesel (Frankfurt am Main, 1984), 
pp. 165-170; Carlos Eire, War Against the Idols. The Reformation of Worship from Eras- 
mus to Calvin (Cambridge, 1986); Perez Zagorin, Ways of Lying; Dissimulation, Persecu- 
tion, and Conformity in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA, 1990), pp. 63-82; Millet, 
Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 2), pp. 480-504, et passim; Wright, "Why was Calvin (see chap- 
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Melanchthon, Bucer and Peter Martyr Vermigli and may even be seen in 
his 1549 writing of Advertissement contra lastrologie.? 

But if Calvin was troubled by Nicodemism, not everyone shared his 
concern. In point of fact, Nicodemism was an issue which aroused 
considerable disagreement during this period. Theologians and ministers 
such as Nicholas Duchemin and Gérard Roussel could concur with the 
main points espoused by the reformers and yet choose to remain in the 
Roman Catholic church.!?? Indeed, the aforementioned republishing of 
Calvin's Petit traicté and Excuse in 1546 with the accompanying letters 
was pursued precisely because the French with whom he was dealing 
wanted some other, potentially differing, viewpoints on the matter since 
they were not entirely satisfied with Calvins. Thus, being requested by 
French Christians to do so, Calvin sought to obtain the opinions of others 
towards the end of appeasing these French believers and satisfying them 
that his views on the topic ought to be followed. But the accompanying 
letters, while largely supportive, did not entirely back his interpretation. 
Particularly, it was the correspondence from Martin Bucer that would 
almost surely have not please Calvin entirely as it was different in tone 
and approach from Calvins.!?* 

In all his anti-Nicodemite writings, Calvin is absolutely uncompro- 
mising in his stance. Although he makes some distinctions early on (in 
the 1530s) between various kinds of “Nicodemites”!” from the begin- 
ning, he treats one ofthe major problems associated with it as a matter of 
bearing witness to Christ; of following the Lord's own warning: "If we are 
ashamed of him before men, he will likewise be ashamed of us when he 
appears in his majesty with the angels of God (Luke 9: 26)? 1% And while 
we do find him in the 1530s and mid-1540s being willing to contemplate 
the situations of individuals from various perspectives, he is nonetheless 
unyielding even then in his opinion that no evangelical should partici- 
pate in Roman Catholic worship which is in his judgment idolatry. 


102 See Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (see chapter 1, n. 8), p. 19 which 
notes that Advertissement contra lastrologie may have been an argument against Roman 
Catholocism; additionally, in 1560 Theodore Coornhert wrote against Calvin; Calvin 
responds to this in 1562, see CO 9: 581-628. 

103 See George Tavard, ‘Calvin and the Nicodemites in John Calvin and Roman Catholi- 
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While the vast majority of his writing explicitly directed towards 
Nicodemism appears prior to 1545, in that intervening ten year period 
from 1546 to 1556, Calvin continued to fight against Nicodemism in 
various ways. In 1549 his De vitandis superstitionibus appeared which 
was a translation into Latin of his Petit traicté and Excuse. Calvin also, 
again in 1549, preached against the Nicodemite position in sermons on 
Psalm 16: 4, Hebrews 13: 13, and Psalms 27: 4 and 27: 8; these would 
be revised and published as Quatre Sermons in 1552. The year 1550 
saw a reprint of De vitandis superstitionibus with the position of the 
Zurich ministers (Bullinger among them) included. Calvins sermons on 
Acts, preached between late 1549 and early 1551 include references to 
the Nicodemites. He adds material to his Romans commentary in 1551 
censuring Nicodemite practices; likewise, his commentary on the gospel 
of John, which appeared in 1553, (specifically his treatment of John 7: 50 
already cited above) and commentary on Acts 21:26, which appeared in 
1554.17 Thus, the theme recurs in Calvin writings from this period up 
to the time of his Minor Prophets lectures. 


2.2.2. The Character of His Concerns over Nicodemism 


Turning to an analysis of Calvins concerns about Nicodemism, our 
aims will be relatively modest, namely, to articulate the main reasons 
he opposes Nicodemism and something of what is at the root of his 
opposition to it. To be sure, as Wright has recently observed, Calvin's 
opposition to it is multi-facetted.'°* Nevertheless, our attention can only 
be set upon the main reasons why he seems to have objected to it so 
vociferously. 

Clearly, basic to his concern is his resolute conviction that Roman 
Catholic worship is idolatry. This he articulates on several different levels. 
In discussing the idea that evangelicals participate in Roman worship, he 
queries: “Do we not have the express commandment forbidding us to 
give honour to images (Ex 20: 5; Lev 26: 1)?”!” Thus on the simple level 
of a consideration of explicit biblical commands—a command which 
Israel so often broke—Calvin feels that the option of worshipping with 
the Roman Catholics is forbidden to any believer since Rome violates a 
plain biblical prohibition. 


107 Wright, "Why was Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 41), p. 74. 
108 Wright, "Why was Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 41), p. 90. 
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The "image" to which Calvin refers appears principally in the mass, 
which "taken in the highest purity it can claim, without its additions, 
from root to top, swarms with every sort of impiety, blasphemy, idol- 
atry, and sacrilege?!!? Specifically, it appears in the host. Calvin finds 
it unimaginable idolatry that Roman Catholics believe that the host 
becomes God. He remarks on: 


... the horrible idolatry when bread is pretended to assume divinity and 
raised as God and worshipped ... The thing is so atrocious, and insulting 
that unless it is seen, it can scarcely be believed ... For God, I say, is 
displayed, adored, and invoked as a little crust of bread; in fact, it is believed 
to be God.!!! 


No evangelical believer can, in Calvins judgment, countenance or asso- 
ciate himself with such a belief or practice, which is patent idolatry. 
Pressing home and defending his understanding against the Roman 
Catholic objection that their worship is actually fundamentally different 
from that of earlier ages (whether pagan or Jewish) and therefore not 
subject to the prophetic condemnations of the latter, Calvin must treat 
the basic problem of one’s intentions in worship.!? Accordingly, Calvin 
endeavors to show that the worship condemned as idolatrous by the 
prophets was never conceived of by those who were involved in it as 
worship of a new and strange deity. Rather, it was conceived of always 
as worship of the one eternal God. In other words, it was their intention, 
Calvin insists, to worship Yahweh. Here he employs standard examples 
of the brazen serpent (Numbers 21: 8), the golden calf made by Aaron 
(Exodus 32: 4), and the calves made by Jeroboam (1 Kings 12: 28).!? 
Calvin argues that it was never the case that the idea in worshipping 
these images was to replace the true God with an idol or to introduce 
some new deity. Rather, it was "to persuade [the people] that ... he 
was simply furnishing them with means by which they might with less 
annoyance worship him whose might had formerly delivered them from 
the miserable enslavement in Egypt.”!!* This being the case, Calvin can 
argue that all the denunciations found in the prophetic books against 
these practices in Judah and Israel are immediately applicable to Roman 
Catholic worship, since it operates on precisely the same principle. 


110 (CO 1: 136. 

111 CO s: 257. 

1? CO 6: 549; specifically, his handling of Cor. 10: 21. 
CO 6: 549-550. 
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The issue of intentions is attacked by Calvin from another angle as 
well. It is not acceptable, he insists, to hold that a believer can engage in 
these idolatrous forms of worship with impunity because of the intention 
she, or he, carries to the practice. In expanding upon this, Calvin insists 
it is wrong to hold that a Christian can somehow engage in a private 
religion of the heart which enables one to do something with ones body 
(like bow down to an idol) while keeping one’s soul pure and dedicated 
to God. The body belongs to God too. On this point, Calvin employs 
a number of proofs for this; noting that the body is the temple of the 
Spirit, a believer is warned not to join his body with a harlot, and so 
forth. Similarly, worship is characterized by the action of bowing the 
knee. In these ways, Calvin insists that one cannot possibly take part in 
an idolatrous form of worship with his or her body while keeping their 
soul pure.!? 

The issue of intentions finally becomes such a mockery in Calvins 
eyes that he is moved, especially in his later comments on it, to scathing 
sarcasm, as can be seen in his Acts sermons. 


It is like those Nicodemites who say, “It is good to assume some cover; 
when I go to mass every day, they will think I am very devout, and even- 
tually they will find some little crack (crevasse) and enter into discussion 
and respond in such a way that the mass will be abolished? This is the pre- 
text behind which these evil people want to hide as they counterfeit being 
Christians today. ... the people who employ such tactics say, "It seems to 
us that the gospel will be better advanced in this way" ... [but ultimately 
we will find that] ... they want to flee from the cross and persecution. $ 


The language Calvin employs could hardly be more cynical. Thus in 
Calvins judgment good intentions in relation to divine worship or in 
relation to thinking about the Roman church was not in itself enough. 
One must worship God the way he has said he wishes to be worshipped. 
This is clear throughout his dealings on this issue. True worship must be 
governed by Scripture. 

But that said, it is also true that ones intentions must be true and 
heart-felt. In other words, one must possess intentions sincere and strong 
enough to prepare them to endure hardship for the name of Christ. Thus 
it is on that score as well that Calvin criticized the Nicodemites— namely, 
for a lack of sincerity. He writes: 


15 CO 6: 546-547. 
116 SC 8: 225. 
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There is an excuse which all of them make, both great and small, lay and 
cleric. It is even less deserving of a hearing. “What!” they say, "Shall we 
all depart to run away to an unknown place? Or, indeed, shall we risk 
our lives?" If we reduce everything that can be said of this argument, and 
everything which in fact they customarily culled and presented, it is as 
if they were to say, "What! Can we not serve God, and follow his word, 
without suffering persecution?” If they wish to be good Christians on that 
condition, they must devise an entirely new Jesus Christ.!!” 


Continuing, Calvin lays out a number of reasons expressed by these 
"simulators" as to why they need not move from their own country—if 
the faithful fled the land to avoid idolatry, then those lands in which God 
has his great seed would become deserts; etc. The answers he provides 
to these reasons are well-formed and do provide concrete reasons why 
someone wishing to be faithful to Christ who lives in a land where 
Roman Catholic worship practices are stipulated should, in Calvins 
judgement, be prepared to leave that country in order to be able to 
worship properly elsewhere. But behind Calvins address to these excuses 
is the plain conviction that these people are operating on a pretext. "Ihere 
is an excuse which all of them make.” At the end of the day, Calvin is 
convinced that they do not value the gospel enough to endure hardship 
for its sake. They do not intend to follow Jesus the way Jesus wishes 
to be followed. In all this, Calvin makes ample use of the prophets, 
whose writings are liberally sprinkled throughout his anti-Nicodemite 
writings. 


2.3. THE FRENCH CONNECTION 


Thus far, this chapter has examined Calvins theology of the church 
and specifically his views on the Roman Catholic church. It did so 
because his thought on these topics is fundamental to his exegesis of 
the Twelve Prophets. The chapter also considered his antipathy towards 
Nicodemism. This it did because the reformer’s lectures on the Twelve 
Prophets were intended, in part, to prepare ministers to deal precisely 
with this problem; the problem of Nicodemism; of collusion with and 
support of the Roman church. 


117 CO 6: 603. ET: Come Out from Among them; Anti-Nicodemite’ Writings of John 
Calvin, trans. Seth Skolnitsky (Dallas, 2001), p. 111. 
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All of this relates directly to France, which is the topic we shall now 
consider. In order to see the relevance of France to the present study, 
we shall need to consider the character and development of early French 
Protestantism and Calvins part in it. 


2.3.1. A Précis of Early French Protestantism 


Early Protestantism in France is thought to have had several influences 
behind it and to have been quite diverse in character, with pockets 
of believers influenced by French humanism (the circle of Meaux in 
particular) as well as those holding more "radical" anti-trinitarian views 
and a range of groups in between being found in France in the 1520s 
and 1530s.!? During this time, small cells grew up which would have 
had relationships with the Roman Catholic Church of varying degrees 
of antagonism and would have been drawn from various social classes 
within French society. Within this various collective, there would have 
been some groups who were quite critical of Rome and some who were 
less so. 

Those who were critical of Rome did eventually arouse the attention 
of the Catholic authorities in France and of the Sorbonne, who made 
attempts to suppress them. The affair of the Placards in October 1534 led 
to an increase in the authority's efforts towards suppression and seems to 
have galvanized the opposition of the authorities and of the French King 
to these groups. It was seen as essentially an attack on the monarchy, and 
thus led to arrests and burnings and to considerably stauncher resistance 
from the authorities.!? It also revealed that these small groups of protes- 
tants, though still weak in various ways, were sufficiently organized and 
resourceful to pull off something as daring as the Placards affair. 

Where did this organization come from? Scholars argue that it came 
from not just one but a number of places. Of particular interest to us 
is the fact that these groups of Protestant believers looked for support 
to protestant areas that were already established, and it is this which 
led some to turn to Strasbourg, amongst other places. Thus, in the 
1540s Protestants looked to their near neighbour, where there was a 


118 The details related in this section are from Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming Wars 
(see chapter 1, n. 13), pp. 1-10; Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (see chapter 1, 
n. 8), pp. 1-31; also, Mack Holt, The French Wars of religion, 1562-1629 (Cambridge, 
2005), pp. 8-49. 
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French refugee church and where they found the reformer Martin Bucer 
and a recent reject from Geneva, John Calvin. Accordingly, a number 
within this group were gradually introduced to, and indoctrinated into, a 
broadly reformed, as opposed (for example) to Lutheran, interpretation 
of the Christian religion.'”° 

The 1540s saw marked growth amongst the French protestants. What- 
ever the reason for this growth, one thing is sure: the growth ofthe French 
Protestant church could not proceed without raising the question of its 
relationship with Rome. The affair of the Placards surely would have had 
an impact upon thinking on that relationship and would have expressed 
one particular stance towards Rome, but it was by no means representa- 
tive of every evangelicals’ view of the Catholics. !?! 

This brings us back to Calvin. His thinking on the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church and on the Nicodemite movement was immediately 
relevant to the budding French Protestant church, and was clearly being 
injected into this French context (through various media) in order to 
make an impact upon the growing French Reformed church. In this 
regard, it should be remembered that although Calvin wrote his Institutio 
in Latin, and then translated it to French, he wrote his anti-Nicodemite 
treatises in French first. They were written to a French audience; to 
evangelicals within France. Hence, it may be argued that Calvin's writings 
and handling of the question of the status of Rome and of Nicodemism 
were part of his fight for the soul, if you will, of French Protestantism. 
Nor were these writings without impact; "by 1545 approximately two- 
thirds of the books banned by the Sorbonne came from Geneva??? This 
fight for the soul of French evangelicalism can also be seen in things 
such as Calvins expression of disbelief that the French entertained great 
hopes for the Council of Trent. One can see that his comments could 
not have been divorced from his concerns for French Protestantism and 
for their relationship with Rome. He would, it seems very reasonable 
to suggest, have been opposed to French Protestants placing their hope 
in the proceedings of the Council of Trent precisely because he did not 
want them to continue a religiously-oriented affiliation with the Roman 


120 Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (see chapter 1, n. 8), pp. 16-23. 
121 [bid.; also Wright, ‘Why was Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 41), pp. 74-80. 
Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (see chapter 1, n. 8), p. 20. 
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Catholic church. Furthermore, it may be noted that, of course, when he 
writes Petit traicté, Excuse and other works he is not dealing with the 
abstract question of a believers opinion of, or relationship with, Roman 
Catholicism but with a contextualized version of that question. He treats 
the issue with those who are clearly engaged in some form of relating with 
Rome at the present moment and with those who, in at least some cases, 
are defending that relationship and with others who are asking how in 
the world they could extract themselves from that relationship (hence the 
discussion of emigration) and so forth. He would appear, then (especially 
since, again, he is writing in French) to be counselling both leaders and 
ordinary believers within the French church who would have been living 
in these very situations, and endeavouring to do his utmost to persuade 
them that the future of the French church depends on them breaking all 
spiritually-meaningful ties with the French Roman Catholic church. His 
theology spoke immediately to the context of French evangelicalism in 
the 1530s, 40s and 50s; to collusion with Rome which took various forms 
during those decades. This is arguably one of the reasons that Calvin is 
so cynical at times towards Nicodemites. Knowing that Bucer has at least 
some sympathy with such a position, Calvin would have been aware that 
beliefs such as those espoused by the Nicodemites could, in fact, be held 
by Christians of eminent standing. But when addressing Nicodemism in 
Petit traicté and other anti-Nicodemite writings as well as his sermons 
in the 1550s, Calvin is scathing—a fact which may well suggest that he 
had serious doubts as to the motives behind those wishing to collude 
with Rome and, once again, that he was writing with the future of the 
French Reformed church on his mind. This, then, was theology at its most 
practical; its most polemical. 

This polemical exercise continued well into the 1550s. The 1540s and 
1550s saw evangelicals in France looking to organize themselves and (as 
mentioned) looking increasingly to Geneva to do this, but they were still 
poorly organized. This concern did not have only to do with structure, 
but with beliefs. There were, in particular, still differences of opinion 
on how to relate with the Roman Catholic church, with a discernible 
Nicodemite element still clearly found within French Protestantism at 
this time. More broadly, a non-Genevan element willing to attempt the 
drafting of organizational or confessional documents is apparent in the 
Articles polytiques of 1557.'*4 To be sure, a Reformed (Calvinist) church 


124 Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (see chapter 1, n. 8), pp. 9-10, 24-30, 
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was established in Paris in 1555, but the first general synod was still four 
years from being convened (in 1559); and, in fact, even after this, there 
was significant work still to do if the French Reformed church was to be 
established. 


2.3.2. The Effect of the 1555 Uprising 
of the Perrinists and Its Aftermath 


With the expulsion of the Perrinists in 1555, Calvin and the Company 
of Pastors could occupy themselves with matters having to do with 
the training of missionaries. This work was well underway by 1557.1” 
“Between 1555, the Company of Pastors, led by Calvin, dispatched no 
fewer than eighty-eight (Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of 
Religion, viii) and possibly more than two hundred (Boisson and Daussy, 
Les protestants, 61) missionaries to France? In point of fact, Mentzer 
goes on in his fine exposition of the work of the Company of Pastors 
to set out just how busied Calvin was with this task. “My door,’ Calvin 
complained, “is besieged like that of a king,” so great was the clamor for 
pastors from all parts of France.!?” 

Most of these trained pastors were, actually, Frenchmen (as was noted 
in chapter one). The city of Geneva had, in the 1550s, seen a large influx of 
French religious refugees who sought asylum in Geneva.'”* The question 
of whether Calvin deliberately sought to produce such an exodus from his 
homeland to Geneva and used his anti-Nicodemite writings to instigate 
it is a fascinating one, but one which shall not be entered into in detail 
here.'?? Calvin certainly was not averse to encouraging, indeed insisting 
upon, emigration rather than living in a situation in which one worships 
with Roman “idolaters”” Whether in doing so, he had ulterior motives— 
motives of wishing to extract the brightest and most dedicated Christians 
to Geneva—is, it seems to us, a possibility but (as we say) not a query 
that shall be taken up here. Whatever the case may be, the ranks of 
pastors needed for the budding Reformed church in French would be 


Polytiques pour l'Eglise Réformée selon le S. Evangile, fait à Poitiers, 15575 Bulletin 
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filled by these refugees, many of whom were already well-educated and 
had occupied positions as lawyers, doctors or other trained professions 
before fleeing France. 

Yet, despite their education, they still required theological training. 
They “need to be able to read, write, and speak classical Latin with a skill 
approaching perfection ... master the Hebrew and Greek of the original 
Bible texts and learn thoroughly Calvins own painstaking technique of 
line-by-line exegesis?!?? Thus, although there was a kind of crisis situa- 
tion in France, one which required an immediate response, Calvin would 
not choose to forgo the proper training of ministerial candidates. The 
Genevan Academy was established in 1559 for the purpose of such train- 
ing. Prior to its establishment, a significant part of the ministerial train- 
ing took place at the Collége de Rive. And integral to this was the lectures 
which Calvin gave in the gymnasium, the first of which to commence fol- 
lowing the shift in Calvins situation in Geneva in 1555 were his lectures 
on the Minor Prophets. These lectures, then, were attended by a large 
proportion of Frenchmen, and, more precisely, Frenchmen who were 
being trained in order to be sent back to France to be pastors in the weak 
but growing Eglises Réformées de France. 'The lectures were crafted with 
a strong awareness of the situation in France and the problems inher- 
ent amongst French evangelicals. This, then, is the context within which 
Calvin took up Hosea and then the rest of the Twelve Prophets and these 
are the concerns that would have been on his mind as he commenced his 
exposition of them. 


2.4. SUMMARY 


The present chapter examined elements of Calvin's thought on the locus 
of the church and on Nicodemism as well as considering the conditions 
which prevailed amongst French evangelicals up to early 1556. The 
date coincides with the beginning of Calvins Minor Prophets lectures, 
and also marks the enforcement of the Peace of Augsburg; 1555 also 
marks the establishing in Paris of a French Reformed congregation. The 
provocative Articles polytiques appeared in 1557, the General Synod in 
1559 and, of course, the looming prospect of war. As is being argued in 
this study, Calvin responds to these challenging times and to the dire state 
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of Christendom by calling out and establishing the remnant as the true 
Christian church of the faithful. But in order to do this, he must have felt 
he possessed the requisite authority. It is to this topic (the topic of his 
authority) that this study now turns. 


CHAPTER THREE 


PROPHET: 
CALVIN AS AUTHORITATIVE 
INTERPRETER AND REFORMER 


Two quotations introduce this chapter. In Calvins lecture on Amos 7: 10- 
13! he comments on the failure of the priests: 


... Why were the priests appointed? That they might be the messengers 
of the Lord of hosts, as is stated by Malachi, “The people shall seek from 
the mouth of the priest my law, for he is the messenger of the Lord of 
hosts; (Malachi 2: 7). Amaziah then ought especially to have performed 
himself the Prophet’s office, for he was a priest. He was indeed, I allow, 
a spurious priest; but having claimed so honorable a name, he ought to 
have discharged its duties: this he did not and conceded that title to the 
prophet. So now our mitred bishops are very liberal in conceding titles, 
‘O, Mr. Teacher, you can indeed see and understand many things: but 
yet you ought, at the same time, to consult the peace of the community: 
They call those teachers who have been invested with no public office, but 
are yet under the necessity of undertaking the duties of others, for they 
see that these mitred bishops are dumb dogs. In a like manner, also, did 
Amaziah act towards the Prophet Amos; for he was content with his own 
splendor and great pomp, and with his own riches; he lived sumptuously, 
and enjoyed a rich booty, and superstitions well warmed his kitchen. 
He therefore easily surrendered to others the title of a prophet: in the 
meantime, he prided himself on his priesthood.? 


His comments from a later lecture on Micah 3: 11, 12 are more striking.? 


Here the difference can be observed between prophets and priests. For 
Micah ascribes here the office or the duty of teaching to the priests and 
leaves divination alone to the prophets. We have said elsewhere that it 


! The text: “Also Amaziah said to Amos, ‘O seer, go, flee away into the land of Judah 
and there eat bread and prophecy there” The Latin from Calvins lecture is: Et dixit 
Amazias ad Amos, videns, vade, fuge in terram Iehudah, et comede illic panem et illic 
propheta (CO 43: 127). 

? CO 43: 131-132. 
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be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the 
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happened through the idleness of the priests that prophets were added to 
them. For prophesying (vaticinia) belonged to them until being content 
with the altar they neglected the office of teaching (reliquerunt docendi 
munus), as also we see has happened in the papacy. For though it be 
sufficiently clear for what reason pastors were appointed over the church, 
yet we see in the papacy all those who arrogantly claim the title of pastors 
are dumb dogs. Why is this? Because they think that they discharge their 
duties by being attentive only to ceremonies, and they have more than 
enough to occupy them. For in the papacy the priestly office is exceedingly 
busied with trifles and histrionics but they meanwhile neglect the most 
important thing (praecipuum), that is that they should feed the Lord's 
flock with the doctrine of salvation. So in this way, the priests under the 
law had become degenerate. What is said by Malachi ought to have been 
perpetually continued, that is, that the law should be in the mouth of the 
priest that he should be the messenger and interpreter of the God of hosts. 
But the priests spurned this office. Therefore it was necessary that prophets 
be raised up outside of the normal order of things (quasi extra ordinem 
prophetas excitari) while nonetheless the regular form of things remained.* 


The context of both these quotes, already introduced in the last chapter, 
will be recalled. After the failure of numerous colloquies, Calvin had 
urged the emperor to take up the reforming of the church. The result 
was the Interim and Peace of Augsburg. The Pope had already let his 
intentions be known, the Council of Trent having convened twice by 
this time. Thus both ecclesiastical and civil authorities had, in Calvin's 
opinion, failed categorically. 

Where in this scenario were the priests? They had discarded their 
calling and were busying themselves with “trifles? says Calvin. Thus, in 
these quotations, Calvin states that when the priests fail in their duties, 
God takes from them their authority. They are no longer to be heard 
and respected as God's spokespersons. And this verdict, Calvin says 
specifically, applies not only to the Old Testament priests but also to 
Rome: “as also we see has happened in the papacy.’ (We, of course, saw 
that the priests had failed in Calvins judgement from his sermon on 
Jeremiah 18: 17-18; on which more anon). Now, the idea that the Roman 
hierarchy had forfeited its authority to be heard was not new. It could 
be found in the writings and sermons of Calvins contemporaries. Thus, 


house as the high places of the forest” The Latin from Calvins lecture is: Principes ejus 
pro munere judicant, et sacerdotes ejus mercede docent, et prophetae ejus pecunia divinant, 
et super Jehova nituntur, dicendo, Annon Jehova in medio nostri? Non veniet super nos 
malum. Itaque propter vos Sion ut ager arabitur, et Jerusalem acervus erit, et mons domus 
in excelsa sylvae (CO 43: 332). 
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here Calvin was (in a certain sense) merely echoing what others had also 
said. Yet, he draws an important inference from it. Calvin points out that 
God not only took from the priests the right to be heard, but also raised 
up prophets to take their place: “it happened through the idleness of the 
priests that prophets were added to them.” The implication of what Calvin 
is saying seems to be that this has also happened under the regime of the 
papacy; that God has raised up prophets in Calvin's day. In point of fact, 
Calvin would also seem to be implying, since he was one of the leaders 
amongst those calling for reform in the church of his day, that God had 
raised him up to replace the Roman priest. That this is so has been argued 
by a number of Calvin scholars. 


3.1. CALVIN’S PROPHETIC 
SELF-AWARENESS IN SCHOLARLY RESEARCH 


Alexandre Ganoczys Le jeune Calvin initiated research into this topic, 
after which he contributed, “Calvin avait-il conscience de réformer 
l'Eglise?"? In both, Ganoczy focuses on the young Calvin, looking signif- 
icantly at his conversion, which he contends is linked closely with voca- 
tion. From this, he argues that Calvins conversion was experienced as a 
calling to reform the church after the manner of the prophets.$ Scholars 
like Richard Stauffer and Rodolphe Peter point to allusions from Calvin's 
sermons to his prophetic calling." Max Engammare examines a number 
of different aspects of Calvins prophetic work, including his rebuking of 
governments and his confidence as a biblical interpreter? Millet, both 
in Calvin et la dynamique de la parole and *Eloquence des prophétes 
bibliques et prédication inspirée: la ‘prophétie réformée au XVIF siècle; 
takes a multi-faceted approach which includes conceiving of the matter 
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in a manner similar to that found in Ganoczy while also offering a liter- 
ary analysis of some of Calvin’s polemical works.’ The present author has 
also written on this topic in relation to Calvin's exposition of Deuteron- 
omy 18: 15.? While convinced of Calvin’s prophetic consciousness, sev- 
eral of these scholars concede that a certain amount of mystery sur- 
rounds it; “sometimes Calvin considered his vocation as being based on 
an extraordinary prophetic ministry, sometimes simply as a pastoral and 
teaching ministry"! Thus, the subtlety of the position has not escaped 
notice. 

In our judgment, these scholars are right in what they argue. Yet the 
argument produced by them is rather scattered, if you will, with Ganoczy 
focusing all of his energies on the young Calvin (up to the early 1540s), 
and others like Millet and Engammare doing excellent work on various 
portions of the subject but not taking up some basic questions which, 
it seems to us, would be good to address. Accordingly, this chapter, 
while relying on the work which these scholars have produced, will 
provide some additional analysis of Calvins notion of the prophet and 
his prophetic awareness, though more work is needed here. 


3.1.1. What Is Calvins Conception of a Prophet 


As a fulsome description? of Calvins conception of what a prophet is 
is lacking from the (otherwise excellent) studies mentioned above, it is 
with this that this chapter shall start. Remarking at the commencement 
of his treatment of the prophet Isaiah that the easiest way to introduce 
the prophets is to trace them to the law, "from which they derived their 
doctrine, like streams from a fountain,’ Calvin describes the law briefly 
but then explains: 


? Millet, Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 2), pp. 324-329, 447-449, et passim; idem, 'Elo- 
quence des prophètes bibliques (see chapter 1, n. 2), pp. 65-82. 

10 Jon Balserak, “There will always be prophets;” Deuteronomy 18:14-22 and Calvin's 
prophetic awareness' in Saint or Sinner? Papers from the International Conference on 
the Anniversary of John Calvins sooth birthday in Putten, the Netherlands, ed. Herman 
Selderhuis (Tübingen, 2010), pp. 85-112. 

H Engammare, ‘A Prophet without a Prophecy’ (see above, n. 8), p. 92. See also, Millet, 
Calvin (see chapter 1, n. 2), p. 449. 

12 On this, Millet, “Eloquence des prophètes bibliques (see chapter 1, n. 2), pp. 65-82. 
Millet addresses several themes on the topic in both Calvin and the Sixteenth Century; 
see also, Balserak, “There will always be prophets’ (see above, n. 10), pp. 85-112. 
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In order to make these things clearer, we should go farther back, even to 
the Law itself, which the Lord prescribed as a perpetual rule for the church, 
that it be always in human hands and be followed by every succeeding 
age. When God perceived that there was danger lest an ignorant and 
unruly people should require something more than the doctrine delivered 
by Moses, in fact that the nation could hardly be restrained except by a 
tighter rein, God forbid them to consult magicians or soothsayers, augurs 
and enjoins them to be satisfied with his doctrine alone. But at the same 
time he adds that he will take care that they will never lack a prophet in 
Israel. He does this deliberately in order to meeting an objection which 
the people might have raised, namely, that their condition would be worse 
than that of all the impious, who had their flamen, priests, soothsayers, 
diviners, astrologers, chaldeans, and so forth, whom they could visit and 
consult, while God's people would have no one to help them with advice 
on intricate and difficult matters. In order, therefore, to take from them 
every pretence, and also to keep them from polluting themselves by the 
abominable practices of the nations, God promises that he will raise up 
prophets through whom God will make known his mind, and who will 
faithfully announce whatever things he commands; so that there will be 
no reason to complain in the future that they are in need of something. 
There is an exchange (heterésis) of the plural for the singular, when he uses 
the word “prophet.” For although the passage looks chiefly to Christ, as 
Peter interprets, since Christ is the head of the prophets and all of them 
depend on him for their doctrine, and also point to him with one accord, 
nevertheless it also pertains to the rest of the prophets and includes them 
under this one collective word.P? 


A portion ofthe reformer's comments on Zechariah 7: 1-3 is also relevant 


here. 


For God had been accustomed to leading the people as if under an erected 
banner when they were living in the holy land and assiduously one prophet 
succeeded another in continual order ... [oncethey were driven into exile] 
... the people could not hear a voice to encourage them with hope until 
again beyond their expectation new prophets were raised up for them. 
Now it was God's will that the prophets should dwell in Jerusalem in order 
that he could gather the dispersed of Israel (colligeret disperses Israelis), 
because if there had been prophets in Chaldea, many might have grabbed 
hold of this pretext for their laziness: “Is it not the case that God dwells here 
in the midst of us? What need is there for us to undertake a difficult and 
troublesome journey? For we will find nothing better in Jerusalem than we 
have here in exile, for God declares that he is present with us through his 
prophets? It would, therefore, have been bad for the Jews to have prophets 
in exile. But when the captives heard that the gift of prophecy is flourishing 


13 CO 36: 19-20. 
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again in the temple, they might have called to mind what their fathers had 


heard from the mouth of Isaiah and also Micah, "The law shall go forth 


from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem?4 


Distilling these comments, one can obtain an idea of what Calvin believes 
a prophet is and how he conceives the church-prophet relationship which 
God has established perpetually within his church. The following heads 


summarize Calvin's thinking. 


. Sacred text. 

. The Text is Complete or Sufficient (with respect to redemption). 

. The Prophet interprets that text. 

. He must add nothing of his own to it. 

. The Prophets vocation need not involve producing new divine 
revelation 

. The Prophet applies the text, specifically, he reproves and reforms 
the church. 

. The Church needs prophets. 

. God puts his word into the prophet’s mouth. 

. Prophets speak with the authority of God. 

10. Prophets must be called (raised up) by God and gifted with the Spirit 

and with the ability to interpret. 
11. The Church must test the prophets. 


ON undo un 


No ON 


As will become apparent in what follows, this model is characterized 
profoundly by continuity between the two testaments. A brief treatment 
of each of these heads follows. 


1. The Sacred Text is, for prophets of the Old Testament period, the Law. 
Those appearing in the New Testament era would of course have as their 
sacred text, the entire Christian Bible. 


2. This Text is Complete. Calvins model is one which asserts the existence 
of a text which is given to the covenant community and is complete— 
that is, it is sufficient for the needs of the covenant community at that 
time. What this means is explained by Calvin in his introduction to his 
commentary on Isaiah: “Now, the Law consists chiefly of three parts: first, 
the doctrine of life (vitae doctrinam); secondly, threats and promises; 


1^ CO 44: 219-220. 
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thirdly, the covenant of grace, which, being founded on Christ, contains 
within itself all the special promises"? He articulates the same in his 


commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 


But the law has two parts, namely, a promise of salvation and eternal life 
(salutis et vitae aeternae promissio), and a rule for a godly and holy living. 
To these is added a third, namely, that people, if they do not respond 
to their call (vocationi suae), are to be recalled to the fear of God by 
threatening and reproofs. The prophets inculcate the precepts of the law 
respecting the true and pure worship of God, respecting love; in short, 
they instruct the people in a holy and godly life, and then offer to them 
the grace of the Lord. And as there is no hope of reconciliation with God 
except through a mediator, they constantly set forth the messiah, whom 
the Lord had promised long before.'® 


The emphasis that the law sets forth Christ and the covenant of grace is a 
characteristically Calvinian one the upshot of which is that in possessing 
the law, the Old Testament church possessed a text which was funda- 
mentally sufficient for life and salvation—she did not have to wait for the 
apostolic writings to have the gospel because she had it already in the Old 
Testament writings. 

Calvin, naturally, acknowledges some differences between the Old and 
New Testaments. He makes clear that “we have greater perfection of 
doctrine than the people had in earlier times?!? But the difference, for 
him, is one of degree rather than kind. 


3. The Prophet interprets that text. It is true that the vocation of the 
prophets in the Old Testament period also entailed some foretelling of 
the future, but, that being said, it is unquestionably true that foretelling 
plays little importance in Calvin's conception of the work on the prophets. 
In point of fact, he downplays and at times almost appears to ignore 
foretelling, as a reading of his preface to his Isaiah commentary will 
indicate.'? 


15 CO 36: 19. 


16 CO 42: 198. 
17 See CO 28: 652 (Sermon on Deut. 31: 22-30 (specifically v. 26)); also elsewhere, CO 
53: 51-66 (Sermon on 1 Tim. 1: 8-11: “... the law is not made for the righteous, but for 


lawbreakers ..."), for example. Of course, that the New Testament church has, according 
to Calvin, a sufficient sacred text is too obvious to require exposition. 

18 CO 27: 534 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 21-22). 

1? CO 36: 19-20. 
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Rather than foretelling, it is interpreting (and as shall be seen, apply- 
ing) that is, in Calvin's judgement, essential to the work of the prophet. 
The point is made emphatically in Calvins handling of the prophet Isa- 
iah and the Minor Prophets. “But with regard to the Prophets, this is true 
of them all, as we have sometimes said, that they are interpreters of the 
law??? This emphasis fundamentally characterizes his understanding of 
what a prophet was.?! 


4. He must add nothing of his own to it. On this Calvin is equally emphatic. 
The prophet must add nothing to the sacred text he is expounding. In 
his sermons on Deuteronomy, Calvin makes the point by insisting, “the 
bridle is not put on their necks to set forth what [the prophet] thinks 
is good"? “He has provided that those who are commissioned to speak 
must not bring their own dreams and songs; they must not forge any 
new doctrines but learn them only from their master and then deliver 
what they have learned faithfully to others without adding anything at 
all of their own?? The same sentiment is found in his treatment of the 
prophetic books. 


When he promised to give them Prophets, by whom he would make 
known his will and purpose, the Lord commanded the people to rely on 
their interpretations and doctrine. And yet it was not intended that they 
make any addition to the Law but that they interpret it faithfully and 
sanction its authority.” 


So strongly does Calvin feel on this point that he defends it by explain- 
ing that even things which some might think are additions to the law 
are actually not. For example, when the Prophets inculcate moral duties, 
Calvin argues, "they bring forward nothing new, but only explain those 
parts of the Law which had been misunderstood??? Nothing is an addi- 
tion. 


20 CO 42: 198 (Introduction to Minor Prophets) also CO 24: 86 (Commentary on 
Exod. 7: 1); CO 27: 499 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15); CO 36: 317 (Commentary on Isa. 
17: 10); CO 38: 41 (Commentary on Jer. 9: 13-14); CO 44: 228 (Commentary on Zech. 
7: 11-12); CO 44: 493 (Commentary on Mal. 4: 4). Additionally, see, Peter Opitz, “The 
Exegetical and Hermeneutical Work of John Oecolampadius, Huldrych Zwingli and John 
Calvin; in Hebrew Bible, IT: 407-451, there 445. 

?! See, Engammare, ‘A Prophet without a Prophecy’ (see above, n. 8), pp. 98-104. 

CO 27: 502 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15). 
CO 27: 525 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 16-20). 
24 CO 36: 20 (Introduction to Isaiah). 

25 CO 36: 20. 
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The prophets, therefore, enter more largely into the illustration of doctrine 
and explain more fully what is briefly stated in the Two Tables and lay down 
what the Lord primarily requires from us. Next, the threats and promises, 
which Moses had proclaimed in general terms, are applied by them to their 
own time and minutely described. Lastly, they express more clearly what 
Moses says more obscurely about Christ and his grace and bring forward 
more copious and more abundant proofs of the free covenant.” 


If one wonders what adding to the sacred text looks like, Calvin points 
to, and criticises, Rome as the most egregious offenders in this area, 
underscoring the intensity of his concern for this idea. 


5. The Prophets vocation need not involve producing new divine revelation. 
Calvin declares on several occasions that prophecy has ceased. “It is 
certain that the ministry of the prophets was temporal (temporale); says 
Calvin in comments on Acts 7: 37, adding that "Christ would bring 
perfect doctrine ... [thus] he should make an end of all prophecies??? 
When Calvin does, he often refers to texts such as Matthew 11: 13 and 
Hebrews 1: 1 in order to press home his point. Yet, as has been seen, 
Calvin also refers to prophets as continuing throughout the history ofthe 
church. How does one understand this apparent contradiction? While a 
thorough analysis of the question is beyond the sphere of the current 
study, some consideration of the question will be provided below (sect. 
3.2.3) in which it will be argued that Calvin seems to conceive of the office 
of prophet as possessing some callings which continue and others which 
cease. In support of this interpretation, it may be noted that the times 
when Calvin speaks of prophecy as ceasing tend to be occasions when he 
is keen to stress the finality ofthe revelation found in Christ. Accordingly, 
he cited texts like Matthew 11: 13 and declares that prophecy is finished; 
that is to say, the revelation of the doctrine of Christ has now been 
completed. Alternatively, the times when Calvin speaks of prophecy as 
continuing he speaks of it in terms of interpreting the law (i.e. the sacred 
text) for the benefit of the church. 


6. The Prophet applies the text, specifically, he reproves and reforms the 
church. The prophet is (in Calvins judgment), we shall see in section 3.3, 


26 CO 36: 20. 

27 CO 48: 149; also CO 41: 171-172 (Commentary on Dan 9: 24); CO 44: 219- 
220 (Commentary on Zech. 7: 1-3); SC 8: 316 (Sermon on Acts 7: 35-37); CO 48: 75 
(Commentary on Acts 3: 22); CO 27: 501 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15); CO 24: 271 
(Commentary on Deut. 18: 15-18). 
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called in crisis situations, when the church is in danger of lapsing, or has 
already done so.”* The particular danger that seems paramount to Calvin 
is idolatry. When God's church worships idols; when the leaders of that 
church fail in their duty of teaching, then prophets are raised up. 

In such circumstances, the prophet interprets the sacred text and he 
does so with an aim of censuring the church and reforming her. The 
prophet God-given duty is to reprove and call back the church to pure 
worship. These points will be apparent already from the quotations from 
Calvins comments on Amos and Micah, cited at the beginning of this 
chapter and can be seen elsewhere in his corpus. Prophets labor, he 
says in his sermon on Deuteronomy 18: 3-7, so that doctrine “does not 
perish, nor become buried, nor corrupted with false interpretations?” It 
is this point that moves Calvin to speak at some length in this sermon 
about the hardships faced by those prophets whom God raises up in the 
past. Accordingly he produces a quite long discussion of God's calling of 
prophets from Samuel onwards, all of whom were protectors of doctrine. 


The office of prophet was not only to tell of things to come, but also to 
give people good instruction, to exhort them to amend their lives, and to 
edify them in the faith. As for example, we see that the prophets did not 
only say such a thing will befall you but also confirmed the covenant by 
which God had adopted the people of Israel and told them of the coming 
of the redeemer on whom the hope of all God's children was grounded. 
Moreover, they comforted the sorrowful by preaching the promises of 
God's favor to them; further they threatened the people when they became 
disordered; they discovered their faults and transgressions; they cited 
sinners to God's judgment to make them humble themselves.?? 


Accordingly, Calvin explains that although God revealed his will (i.e. the 
Law) to the people, *yet [he] will send [them] expounders (exposer) of 
the doctrine and maintainers (maintenir) of it"?! The prophetss work of 
"reproving" and assailing is also mentioned in other passages.?? 

This work of reforming also involves leading— calling out those who 
would worship God aright from those who are corrupt. This is an impor- 
tant addition; that the prophet "gather[s] the dispersed of Israel? Calvin 
notes several times in his work on Zechariah 7: 1-3 that God endeavored 


CO 27: 499. 

CO 27: 499. 
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to call back or gather (colligeret) the Jews from captivity into Jerusalem. 
He asserts this as part of his explanation as to why the prophets generally 
stayed only in Jerusalem and did not go into captivity with the people 
of God. "[T]his fact has been added—that they dwelt nowhere else but 
at Jerusalem, in order to encourage the dispersed to return??? This was, 
Calvin says, "God's will” namely, that the prophets should live there 
(rather than be with the people) “in order that [God] might gather the 
dispersed? Precisely, because it is his desire to gather the people and bring 
them back to Jerusalem (where right and godly worship takes place), God 
sends his prophets to live in that city. This, as shall be seen, resulted in 
the remnant of the faithful effectively being separated from the corrupt 
mass of the people, the significance of which for Calvin should not be 
overlooked. 


7. Ihe Church needs prophets. An additional part of Calvins model entails 
the notion that the church cannot exist with the sacred text alone, 
but requires prophets to interpreter it. In Calvins judgement (a judg- 
ment which reminds one of Occam's razor), the Lords raising up of the 
prophets implies this, for he would not have done so unnecessarily. 


It is not enough for people to read Holy Scripture. For if God had known 
it to be sufficient for us, he would have stopped with that ... So we have to 
gather that the church cannot stand without teaching.” 


The point is clear and is clearly not altered by the closing of the canon. 
Hence, Calvin is not only saying that the Old Testament church needed 
prophets but also that the New Testament church does. This need was 
already alluded to when speaking to the idea that the prophet is an 
interpreter who keeps the church in obedience to right doctrine, since 
this implies, of course, that as long as the church has the potential to 
corrupt sound doctrine or to fall into moral decay, so long the church 
will need prophets. But though alluded to elsewhere, Calvin makes it 
explicitly in several places. 


8. God puts his word into the prophets mouth. The text of Deuteronomy 
18: 18 declares this explicitly, and Calvin repeats it, making clear that this 
was not only the case in the Old Testament period but also in the New: 
“Behold the condition under which God has raised up prophets in all 


53 CO 44: 219-220. 
34 CO 27: 499 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15). 
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ages, namely, that he put his word in their mouths??? The same sentiment 
is repeated a little later, with emphasis: 


He says expressly that the prophet who is sent by him shall have his word 
in his mouth. To whom does God speak? He speaks generally of all who 
were ever sent by him. For I have already proven that this text is not meant 
of Moses alone or of them who lived under the Old Testament but that it 
extends even unto us also.*° 


9. Prophets speak with the authority of God. The point being made here 
can be found in almost identical form in both the Deuteronomy ser- 
mons and the preface to Isaiah. In Calvins introduction to Isaiah, he 
declares: 


It would be absurd to boast of attending to the word were we to disregard 
the divine interpretations of it; as many persons at the present day arro- 
gantly boast of attending to the word while they cannot at all endure the 
godly admonitions and reproofs which proceed from the doctrine of the 
word.?? 


In his sermon on Deuteronomy 18: 16-20, Calvin declares: 


For as I declared, it is not enough for us to say, "God's word is worthy to be 
heard,” but we must also show this by proof. Whenever our Lord speaks— 
even if it is through the meanest of creatures—let us receive him quietly 
and obey him.?? 


The assertion effectively carries God's placing of his word into the proph- 
etss mouths to its logical conclusion, namely, that they speak with God's 
authority and, thus, must be listened to. 


10. Prophets must be called (raised up) by God and gifted with the Spirit 
and with the ability to interpret. His assertions in the sermon on Deuter- 
onomy 18 are brief but quite clear: ^... as many as will nowadays be 
taken for teachers in the church must have the charge (la charge) to 
bring God's word??? He also adds that he *must have his spirit; that is 
to say, they must have the gift of expounding the holy scripture (la grace 
dexposer l'Escriture saincte)?® Calvin reiterates these points in a slightly 


35 CO 27: 525 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 16-20). 
36 CO 27: 527. 

37 CO 36: 20. 
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different manner when treating Jeremiah 1: 9.*’ In point of fact, this 
requirement is one which applies to all who speak on God's behalf, but 
(clearly) particularly of prophets whose calling it is to bring the church 
back from spiritual decay. 


11. The Church must test the prophets. To round off this model, we note 
that Calvin insists the church must test the prophets, lest they simply 
listen to anyone and everyone who claims to be bringing Gods word 
to them. This was, of course, true in the Old Testament and part of 
Deuteronomy 18, as well as chapter 13, are taken up with this notion. But 
it is also true of those living in the New Testament era. Only by testing 
the prophets, Calvin insists, will the church know whether they are true 
or false prophets (again, for false, he has Rome in mind). Much of his 
sermon on Deuteronomy 18: 21-22 is taken up with the practicalities of 
testing the prophets. His comments on testing, however, commence in 
the previous sermon, in which Calvin observes that God wills the church 
to heed the prophets but that he does not wish to remove discretion 
from believers. “No but he will have us examine mens doctrine;" hence 
Calvin goes on to urge the testing of the prophets as to whether they 
teach correctly or not.? As was noted earlier, his exposition of Jeremiah 
1:9 contain similar thoughts on the idea. 


Continuity: This model presents a conception of the prophet which is, 
it would appear, equally applicable to the Old and the New Testament 
eras. This leads to a certain fluidity being inherent in the idea. This 
fluidity is supplemented by the fact that Calvin downplays the two ideas 
of the prophet as predictor of the future and the prophet as producer of 
divine revelation. Calvins conception of the vocation of a prophet really 
amounts to two things: the prophet interprets the sacred text and applies 
that text to the church, that is, more specifically, reproves and reforms the 
church. 

Contemporaneity: This model also presents a conception ofthe prophet 
which is not unlike the understanding found in the thought of some of 
Calvins contemporaries, including Ulrich Zwingli, Heinrich Bullinger, 


^! CO 37: 479-480. 
42 CO 27: 526. 
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Martin Luther and John Knox. In Zurich, the Prophezei? was established 
in the 1520s and hugely influential in the city, producing not only preach- 
ers, teachers and missionaries who were extremely knowledgeable in the 
Scriptures but also producing prophets of whom Zwingli and Bullinger 
were considered by their contemporaries to be two.*^ The character of 
Zwinglis work as prophet is described by G.R. Potter as involving being 
someone who could “expound and interpret the scriptures authorita- 
tively" Continuing, Potter explains: 


It was, moreover, the duty of the prophet to warn as well as to instruct. 
He must watch over those for whom he was responsible, call sinners to 
repentance and publicly denounce the wicked, the hard-heartedness and 
the Godless or impious. 


This required fearlessness and firmness; if the government overlooked evil, 
the prophet must point it out and that in no uncertain terms and without 
regard to persons. ... Zwingli spoke with the authority of a Jeremiah, but 
with hope and assurance.“ 


This note of warning commented on by Potter also characterizes the 
vocation of John Knox, who was held to be a prophet, and in fact 
claimed special knowledge and premonitions.** Knox's preaching and 
writings bear the tone and character of a prophet; an excellent example 
of this being found in his “An Epistle to the Inhabitants of Newcastle and 
Berwick?" The same prophetic authority was claimed by Martin Luther, 
as Karl Holl and more recently Robert Kolb have demonstrated. 


5 Bruce Gordon, The Swiss Reformation (Manchester, 2002), pp. 226-260; on the pos- 
sible influence of Wittenberg on the Prophezei, see Martin Brecht, ‘Die Reform des Wit- 
tenberger Horengottesdientes und die Entstehung der Züricher Prophezei;? Zwingliana 
19 (1992), 49-62. 

44 See Peter Opitz, “Von prophetischer Existenz zur Prophetie als Pädagogik; Zu 
Bullingers Lehre vom munus propheticum; in Heinrich Bullinger; Life— Ihought—In- 
fluence; Zurich, Aug. 25-29, 2004 International Congress Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575), 
ed. Emidio Campi and Peter Opitz, 2 vols. (Zurich, 2007), 2:493-513; Potter, Zwingli 
(see chapter 2, n. 22), pp. 221-224; Traudel Himmighófer, Die Zürcher Bibel bis zum 
Tode Zwinglis, 1531: Darstellung und Bibliographie (Mainz, 1995), pp. 213-235; also Fritz 
Büsser, Wurzeln der Reformation in Zürich zum 500. Geburtstag des Reformators Huldrych 
Zwingli (Leiden, 1985), pp. 49-59, 106-124. 

^5 Potter, Zwingli (see chapter 2, n. 22), p. 224. 

46 “God has revealed unto me secrets unknown to the world" (John Knox The Works of 
John Knox, ed. David Laing, 6 vols. (1854; repr. New York, 1966), 6: 229); see also, Thomas 
McCrie, The Life of John Knox (London, 1889), pp. 282-285. 

47 See, Knox The Works of John Knox (see above, n. 46), 5: 473-494. 

48 Karl Holl, ‘Luther Urteile über sich selbst’ in Gesammelte Aufsütze zur Kirchenge- 
schichte, 3 vols. (Tübingen, 1921), 1: 392 as cited by Robert Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, 
Teacher, and Hero; Images of the Reformer, 1520-1620 (Grand Rapids, 1999), p. 31. Indeed, 
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Such similarities between Calvin and others will not be explored in 
depth here. Rather the comparison is simply intended to show the char- 
acter ofthe times and to underline the fact that the ideas found in Calvin's 
thought as set forth in this chapter—ideas on the existence of prophets 
in the Early Modern era, on the role of a prophet being interpreting 
and applying Scripture (warning, reforming, etc), on prophets speak- 
ing authoritatively on behalf of God, and so forth—are neither alien to 
Calvins age nor only associated with radicals, like Thomas Münster. They 
are, in fact, ideas associated with other magisterial reformers, other Swiss 
theologians, and (in fact) various friends of Calvin. In fact, Bullinger 
notes in his sermons on Revelation that he had seen in the last thirty years 
"a company of prophets (communis prophetia)" arise. He mentions in this 
regard, "Mirandola, Reuchlin, Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli, Oecolampadius 
and Melanchthon? 

Thus, as one can see, belief in the contemporary existence of prophets 
was something which Calvin would have encountered amongst his re- 
forming colleagues. Calvin, then, was not alone in holding the views 
which (we are arguing) he held, nor should it seem odd that scholars are 
associating this idea with him and his theology. 


3.1.2. Calvin on the Promise of a 
Prophet to “us”; Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 


But can we be more specific. How do we know that Calvin believed that 
prophets were promised to his own era? Part of our knowledge of this 
comes from his exegesis of Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 (his treatment of this 
text featured above but greater attention will be given to it here). 


The Lord your God will raise up for you a prophet like me from among 
your own brothers. You must listen to him. (Deut. 18: 15) 


One finds Calvin explaining on this passage that God has explicitly 
promised to his church in both testaments that he would always raise 
up prophets for them. 


Kolb notes that Zwingli, in a letter from 1520, said that Swiss humanists regarded Luther 
as a contemporary Elijah (see CR 94 as cited by Kolb, Martin Luther as Prophet, p. 17). For 
discussion of prophecy following Luther’s death, see Robin Barnes, Prophecy and Gnosis: 
Apocalypticism in the Wake of the Lutheran Reformation (Stanford, 1988). 

? Heinrich Bullinger, In Apocalypsim conciones centum (Basel, 1557), p. 148 as cited 
by Petersen, Preaching in the Last Days (see chapter 1, n. 19), p. 149. 
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Calvin's treatment of Deuteronomy 18: 14-22, in both his commentary 
and his sermons on it, argues that what is being promised here is not 
simply, or even primarily, Jesus. More shall be said on how Calvins 
reading compares with contemporaries later, but he insists it is not 
primarily Jesus who is promised here. Rather Moses promises prophets, 
who would be given to the church for the entirety of her existence on 
earth. That is what the promise is about, says Calvin. 

Calvin is emphatic: Moses "speaks of the continual order which God 
intended to establish in his church, which shall endure to the world's 
end?" Thus, to Calvin “a prophet" (Deut. 18: 15) is used by enallage for “a 
number of Prophets.”*! The promise refers to the way things will always 
be in the church. 

Contemplating Calvins reading of the text, it becomes clear that it is 
predicated on the idea of God's care for his church. In the earlier portion 
of Deuteronomy 18, God forbids his church from practicing sorcery, 
consulting oracles, using witchcraft and so forth (Deut. 18: 9-14). On 
this point, Calvin insists that had God left the Israelites with this bare 
prohibition, they would have objected that they had been badly treated 
since they were shut out from all prophecies and revelations. Hence, God 
anticipates this objection (says Calvin) by announcing that they would 
have access to God no less familiar than if “he should himself openly 
come down from heaven??? On these grounds, Calvin argues that the 
promised prophet could not in fact be Jesus alone, since that would not 
have answered the objection; the people could still have complained that 
they were required to wait for two thousand years for him to come and, 
thus, were still being badly treated. 

To substantiate his reading, Calvin must treat the fact that Moses says 
this prophet will be “like me (sicut me)? Indeed there are two closely- 
related issues he feels he must treat: first, that the Prophet referred to by 
Moses must, it is simply assumed, be more excellent than Moses himself 
and secondly, that Moses states he will be "like me" which again indicates 
that he must have greater dignity than all other prophets, since "there 
arose not a Prophet since like unto" Moses (Deut 34: 10). For these 
reasons, it is generally argued that Moses is pointing to Jesus. But to 
Calvin these convictions are erroneous. Concerning the first, he simply 
does not hold it to be a valid assumption. Whoever is sent by God should 
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be listened to, whether he is equal, or inferior, to Moses. As regards 
the second, "this particle translated like (sicut) does not always denote 
equality??? Thus Calvin argues that the prophets were, to be sure, not like 
Moses in respect to gifts, but they were like him “because God set over his 
Church a continual succession of teachers to execute the same office as he 
did"? In fact, he declares later in his exposition, the comparison Moses 
makes between himself and other prophets was intended to have the 
effect of raising the people's estimation of the teaching of these prophets 
who were to come. 

The other issue with which Calvin must deal is the fact that Peter cites 
Deuteronomy 18: 15 in a sermon recorded in Acts 3 in such a way that 
he seems to make it a straightforward prophecy of the coming of Christ. 
Peter's words are: 


But God has fulfilled what he had foretold through the mouth of all of 
his prophets, saying that his Christ would suffer. ... For Moses said to the 
fathers: the Lord your God will raise up for you a prophet like me from 
among your brothers; you must listen to him in everything he tells you. ... 
Indeed all the prophets from Samuel onwards, as many as have preached, 
have foretold these days (Acts 3: 18, 22, 24).°° 


Here Calvin contends that Peter was applying the passage to Christ and 
that, while he did so appropriately, even elegantly, his handling of it did 
not indicate that Moses had only Christ in mind when he uttered this 
promise.°° 

Thus in Calvins judgment Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 teaches that God 
promises prophets to the New Testament church. He says: “there will 
always be prophets.” To make the point even more explicit, he declares: 
“God promised a prophet not only to the Jews but also to us ...”°° “I have 
proved already,’ he says in a later sermon, that Deuteronomy 18: 15 “is 
not meant of Moses alone, and of those who lived under the Old Testa- 
ment but that it extends even to us also and comprehends in it the whole 


5 CO 24: 272 (Commentary on Deut. 18: 15-18). 
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reign of our Lord Jesus Christ??? This is the teaching of Deuteronomy 18; 
he also makes it clear that texts such as Isaiah 59: 21 teach this as well. 
In point of fact, his position is not unlike the one set out by Luther here: 


There is a vast difference therefore between a simple preacher of the faith 
and a person who expounds Scripture, or, as St. Paul puts it [I Cor. 12: 28- 
30; 14: 26-32], a prophet. A simple preacher (it is true) has so many clear 
passages and texts available through translations that he can know and 
teach Christ, lead a holy life, and preach to others. But when it comes to 
interpreting Scripture, and working with it on your own, and disputing 
with those who cite it incorrectly, he is unequal to the task; that cannot 
be done without languages. Now there must always be such prophets in 
the Christian church who can dig into Scripture, expound it, and carry 
on disputations. A saintly life and right doctrine are not enough. Hence, 
languages are absolutely and altogether necessary in the Christian church, 
as are the prophets or interpreters; although it is not necessary that every 
Christian or every preacher be such a prophet, as St. Paul points out in 
ICorinthians 12[:4-30] and Ephesians 4[:11].9! 


3.1.3. Calvin Believed Himself to 
Be One of These Promised Prophets 


Thus, we have set out Calvins conception of a prophet. This is, as was 
seen, characterized by profound continuity between the testaments. Sec- 
ond, we have seen more specifically that Calvin believes that prophets 
are promised to “us.” This we saw both in his sermons on Deuteronomy 
18: 15 and also (less explicitly but still clearly) from the earlier quotations 
from Amos and Micah, with which the chapter commenced. 

But what of Calvin's belief that he himself is a prophet? Calvins pro- 
phetic consciousness has, it must be underlined, been argued for by 
Ganoczy, Millet, Engammare and others scholars. Accordingly, the con- 
siderations advanced here concerning Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 do not 
aim to prove the point from scratch (as it were), but only to add an addi- 
tional layer of evidence to the position. 

There are various ways Calvin applies Deuteronomy 18: 9-15 in his 
sermon on it, but the one to which attention will be paid concerns 
the authority of the prophet. We shall cite a portion of this sermon 
application, but before doing so it should be noted that up to this point 
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in his sermon Calvin has argued that Deuteronomy 18: 9-15 promises 
prophets to the church throughout her earthly existence. He has also 
asserted the necessary conclusion: “We must obey the prophets.”® (This 
is in fact stated explicitly in Deuteronomy 18: 15 (“you must hear him") 
and 19 (“it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not listen to my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him")). Indeed Calvin 
is emphatic on this point, as shall be seen. But how does Calvin apply 
it? 

He applies it by cutting off three related-but-distinct routes which 
people take in order to avoid it. First, he had already said: “It is not enough 
to read your bible;" that is not good enough.9? Second, he says—in fact, 
repeatedly—one cannot protest that they long to hear God's word but do 
not listen to his prophet. "God says not just hear my word but listen to 
my prophets whom I send? * Third, he warns that Christians must not 
allow the fact that the prophet whom God raises up is someone known 
to them to deter them from obeying him. “God promised a prophet [to 
us] ... Let us suffer ourselves to be governed by his word. And let us not 
refuse to hear men who speak to us in his name. But although they be 
from among us and of our own company, so that we might allege that 
we owe no such duty ... yet notwithstanding, seeing that they are set in 
God's place by his will, let it suffice to us? 6 

Thus, Calvin strives in these ways to make the injunction “you must 
hear [God's prophets]” inescapable. But how does he make this less 
abstract? What does it mean, for Calvin, in practical terms? It means, 
he argues, that the people should hear his sermons. 


For when our Lord will have people obey him he does not say only *he 
that will not obey my word" but “he that will not hear the prophets whom 
I send? For we see many in our own day those who protest that they are 
ready to submit themselves to God, but yet in the mean time they cannot 
find it in their hearts to yield obedience to him in regards to his laws, or to 
the holy scriptures, or the order of the church. You will see a scoffer who 
wants to be taken to be a good catholic but as for sermons, he avoids them 
and thinks they are superfluous. And if they chance to come to any it is 
but in ceremony and for the sake of fashion, as they say. Thus if it were 
not for public shame, they would never come to church. You will never 
hear that they desire to be taught. But what kind of Christianity is this? 
Contrary to this, we hear how it is said here that God will have us to listen 
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to him. How? People can say well enough that they are willing to obey. But 
he adds “whoever does not hear the prophets whom I send? I have shown 
already that seeing that God has set this order in his church, it ought to 
be held to be inviolable. Therefore whoever he is who has no regard for 
the sermons, nor comes to them, shows himself to be a rebel against God. 
Who says so? God himself. We do not need to reason carefully to arrive 
at this conclusion. For our Lord tells us that all those who will not quietly 
submit themselves to the order which he has appointed are rebels against 
him.® 


This is Calvin’s conviction concerning the practical meaning of Deuter- 
onomy 18: 14-22 and (if you will) concerning his own prophetic calling. 

Thus, here we find two things (1) permanence is ascribed to the 
prophetic office; it is a continual part of God's ordering of the church; 
and (2) Calvin implies that he himself is one of the prophets; that hearing 
God's prophet means hearing him. 


3.2. THREE QUESTIONS 


Now we have come to a point where some objections might be dealt with. 
Not all are conviced by the collecting together of these various portions of 
evidence which, if considered separately, might not seem very persuasive. 
In order to counter it, they might well fall back on three objections with 
which we shall now deal. 


3.2.1. Does Calvin Hold the New Testament Office of Prophet? 


A word should be said on the office of New Testament prophet such as one 
finds mentioned in texts like Ephesians 4: 11. Did Calvin believe himself 
to be called to this office? 


And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; 
and some, pastors and teachers ... (Eph 4: 11) 


Calvin expounded Romans, 1 Corinthians, Ephesians and 1 Thessaloni- 
ans prior to 1550, though he edited some of these commentaries later on. 
The exegetical tradition on these texts bequeathed to Calvin a number of 
questions which he was obliged to address, thus leading him into a rather 
congested intersection of definitions, distinctions and queries. 
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The first task to be taken up is that of differentiating between the 
individual offices. What distinguishes a prophet from an apostle? what is 
peculiar to the office of evangelist? to the office of pastor? and so forth. In 
answering, Calvin endeavors to address each office clearly and concisely. 
The present study cannot linger over Calvins answers to these questions, 
and the reader is directed to Elsie McKees Elders and the Plural Ministry, 
for a thorough treatment of them. 

Taking up prophecying and the office of prophet specifically, Calvin 
reiterates the same points one finds mentioned in the preface to his Isaiah 
commentary and his preface to the Minor Prophets, namely, he conceives 
of prophecy as involving the interpreting, and proclaiming, of the sacred 
scriptures. 


By the term prophecy, however, I do not understand the gift of foretelling 
the future, but as in 1 Corinthians 14:3, the science of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, ... The statement, however, is a remarkable one for commending 
preaching. It is the dream of fanatics that those who continue to employ 
themselves in the reading of the Scripture or the hearing of the word are 
children; as if no one were spiritual unless he is a despiser of doctrine. Thus, 
they proudly despise the ministry of man, even Scripture itself, that they 
may attain the Spirit.‘ 


Calvins analysis here and also in his exposition of texts such as Romans 
12:6 (from which we will quote momentarily) strike a distinct note of 
continuity between Old Testament and New Testament prophecy. 
When considering the office of New Testament prophet itself, Calvin 
distinguishes between the view that the prophet’s main task is foretelling 
the future and the view that it is interpreting Scripture. The former has a 
discernible position within exegetical history being adopted by the likes 
of Ambrosiaster (who allows for both views) and Herveus. Calvin sides, 
however, with the latter position which is held by Erasmus and Zwingli, 
and before them, by Chrysostom and Bruno.® Calvin's position is clear 
from the above quotation and can also be seen in his exposition of Eph- 
esians 4: 11 where he identifies prophets as “distinguished interpreters 
of prophecies, who, by a remarkable gift of revelation, applied them to 
the subjects which they had occasion to handle?9 Here Calvin's exege- 
sis includes the fact that New Testament prophets were granted the gift 
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of revelation to interpret Scripture without study, thus differentiating a 
prophet from a doctor (who had to engage in study in order to under- 
stand the Scripture).^ The same point is made in Institutes 4.3.2 but is 
not always explicitly noted.”! 

Finally, Calvin addresses the question of whether the New Testament 
office of prophet is permanent or temporary. There was considerable 
disagreement amongst commentators, ancient and contemporary, on 
this question, and it was far from being a settled matter when Calvin 
began to write and preach on the relevant New Testament texts.” In 
his commentary on Ephesians 4, Calvin states that the offices of apostle, 
evangelist and prophet are temporary and have now ceased (but there is 
a caveat). 


It deserves attention, also, that of the five offices enumerated here only the 
last two are intended to be perpetual. Apostles, Evangelists, and Prophets 
were bestowed on the church for a limited time only, except in those cases 
where religion has fallen into decay, and evangelists are raised up in an 
extraordinary manner in order to restore the pure doctrine which had been 
lost. 


Similar is his statement in Institutio 4.3.4, added in 1543, in which he 


declares that God can raise up "apostles or evangelists to restore the 


Gospel as has happened in our own day,” 


Yet more often Calvin strikes a different note. This can be seen in the 
views he states in his commentary on 1 Corinthians 12: 10 and 14: 29, 30- 
317? and his sermon on Ephesians 4: 11-12. In the last of these, Calvin 
explains that prophets are rare in his day in comparison with the patristic 
era. 


For apostles were not chosen in order to continue to the world's end, 
... [Ihe apostles] had companions and associates ... St Paul calls them 
evangelists. ... These two offices, then, served for that time. 


Now with regard to the office of prophets, we do not have it now to such 
excellent degree as it was then, as is evident. For God has diminished 
his gifts because of the ingratitude of the world. ... [we are unworthy 
of his gifts] ... Whatever the case may be, the prophets served in the 
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role, as it were, of expounders of God's will; they possessed a much better 
understanding of the Scriptures than the common teachers had, whose 
office it was to instruct." 


Here, then, Calvin speaks of prophets as less common but still in exis- 
tence. 

Furthermore, one can find Calvin asserting with clarity a continued 
work for the prophet in his comments on passages such as Romans 12: 6. 


Thus, since Christ and his Gospel have put an end to all the former 
prophecies and to all the oracles of God (veteres prophetiae omnes ... sunt 
conclusa), today in the Christian Church prophecy is (prophetia hodie ... 
est) almost nothing except a correct understanding of the scriptures and 
a singular ability in explaining it well (recta Scripturae intelligentia ... et 
explicandae facultas). 


Significant here is the fact that Calvin sees prophecy as involving the 
interpreting and applying of Scripture—a position which is precisely in 
line with his thoughts on prophecy as stated elsewhere, particularly in his 
preface to his Isaiah lectures and to the Minor Prophets lectures. Accord- 
ingly, while one must acknowledge the ambiguity which characterizes 
some of his remarks on this topic (of New Testament prophet), it would 
appear that his conception of the prophetic office is, as was stated ear- 
lier, one which exhibits marked, indeed profound, continuity between 
the Old and the New Testaments.” 


3.2.2. Is It Not Best to See Calvin Simply as a Pastor and Teacher? 


When one turns to Calvins own thoughts on his callings, one finds him 
stating in his letter to Sadoleto: 


In that church, I have help the office (munere in ecclesia illa functus sum) 
first of Doctor, and then of Pastor. In my own right, I maintain that 
in undertaking these offices I had a legitimate vocation (legitimae fuisse 
vocationis iure meo contendo)."? 
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So the second object to be raised here asks the question: should we not 
simply leave the matter there? Calvin declared himself to be a doctor and 
a pastor. He said nothing more. 

Yet consider several points. First, what does Calvin say about these two 
offices? Speaking on them, he makes it clear that a person should not take 
them up rashly. On the office of pastor, for example, he observes: 


The apostles did not appoint themselves, but were set apart by Christ. 
Nor at the present day are they true pastors who rashly thrust themselves 
forward by their own will (se temere ingerunt proprio arbitrio), but are 
raised up by the Lord. In short, the government of the church, which 
consists in the ministry of the word, is not a human invention but an 
appointment made by the Son of God.9? 


Thus, they are raised up by the Lord and not through ones own will or 
self-ambition. So Calvin clearly believed himself to be called to these 
posts. 

What do these two offices entail? Calvin analyses the nature of each, 
conceding that some, like Augustine, Chrysostom and the commentaries 
of Ambrose, hold them to be one office. He also concedes that "the name 
teacher does apply to all pastors?"?! But Calvin insists that these are not 
sufficient reasons for joining the two offices together into one office. He 
tries to articulate further the difference between the two offices, and then 
declares: 


Therefore pastors, in my opinion, are those who are commissioned with 
the care ofa particular flock (quibus certi gregis cura commissa est); though 
it must be said that I have no objection to their receiving the name of 
teachers, as long as it is understood that there is a distinct class of teachers 
who preside both over the education of pastors and the instruction of the 
whole church. It may sometimes occur that the same person is both pastor 
and teacher, but their duties (facultates) are diverse.? 


This is how Calvin delineates the two offices. 

Now, as the matter is considered, it will of course be immediately 
acknowledged that Calvin performed the duties of both these offices. He 
had charge of a flock in Geneva. He also was involved in the education 
of pastors and “the instruction of the whole of the church.” All of this 
is beyond dispute. But, it is equally clear that Calvins activities ranged 
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far outside the boundaries of these two callings.? His delineation of 
the duties of the two offices says nothing at all about reforming the 
church. It says nothing about being raised up in order to censure the 
institutional church for her errors and for propagating these errors. It 
says nothing about being raised up as a replacement for the priests 
(who had not fulfilled their God-given duties), as Calvin explains in 
the quotations from his comments on Micah and Amos placed at the 
head of this chapter. It says nothing about making significant positive 
corrections to the doctrinal standards ofthe church. It says nothing about 
establishing ones own church (if you will) outside the institutional church 
which claimed historical roots stretching back to the apostles—the new 
Christian church with doctrinal standards drawn primarily from Calvin's 
own writings and thinking (or so he would have it); a church made up of 
those whom you, and ministers sent by you, called out of the “corrupt” 
body of the Roman church. These duties, which are incumbent upon 
prophets to perform, are not incumbent upon pastors or teachers to 
perform. Therefore, we would observe: that while there is much overlap 
in Calvins thinking between these three offices of pastor, teacher and 
prophet yet there are plainly (in his mind) differences between each of 
them as well. When these differences are considered and Calvins own 
reforming work is contemplated, it becomes clear that one cannot content 
oneself with viewing Calvin simply as a pastor and teacher. 

Continuing for a moment longer, if one concedes that he does the work 
of a reformer and prophet, then one must query by what authority he 
does this. Calvin wrote on the work of a pastor that one must not thrust 
oneself into the office of ones own accord. Is it likely, then, that he would 
thrust himself into the work of reforming the church without a calling 
from God? Clearly not. But (again) what is his authority, then? Does he 
lay claim to this authority in any of his writings? Our answer would be: 
not explicitly, but he does lay claim to this authority occasionally by way 
of implication. Calvin in various places, as has already been mentioned, 
alludes to his own prophetic calling. We note one such allusion, for 
instance, in a sermon Calvin preached on 1 Timothy 4: 1-2: 


... let us note that the true prophets which were sent from God and 
performed their office faithfully, protested always that they spoke not in 
their own name, neither set their own fancies and dreams ... but that it 
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was the Spirit of God that spoke by their mouths. And there is good reason 
that we should make that protestation, if we will be heard. For who are we 
that men should obey us, ...** 


When Calvin preaches on Daniel 5 he declares: 


For if one preaches in this city that God's vengeance will be felt, that people 
do not wish to receive what we announce in the name of God, and that it is 
in his name that we have spoken, that there is a prophet, they will ridicule 
all that.5* 


Likewise in a sermon on Ezekiel: 


There are some today who say: "Iheres Calvin who makes himself a 
prophet, when he says that one will know that there is a prophet among us. 
He’s talking about himself? Is he a prophet? Well, since it is the doctrine of 
God that I am announcing, I have to use this language.*® 


And an already-quoted portion of the reformer' lectures on the Minor 
Prophets may also be noted here% 

Of equal, if not greater, importance in our consideration is the matter 
of tone. The tone struck by Calvin in many of his writings is a prophetic 
one. This may be illustrated by considering the character of his writings 
against the Nicodemites. As seen in thelast chapter, they utter denounce- 
ments against the Nicodemites which any one of the prophets could very 
easily own. In these writings, Calvin is not engaging with folk whom he 
considers his equal; he is rather condemning in the name of the Lord 
those whom he is convinced he has been called to condemn. The tenor 
ofthese writings is astonishingly harsh. This prophetic tone is typified by 
the fact that in his Duae Epistolae, the words of 1 Kings 18: 21 "How long 
will you waver between two opinions? If the Lord is God, follow him, but 
if Baal is God, follow him" appear at the front of the printed version, a 
fact which moved Bruce Gordon to note that this marks a kind of claim 
on Calvins part “to the prophet's mantle?** More telling is Calvin's deci- 
sion, in relation to his 1544 Excuse, to place on the title page a citation 
from another Old Testament prophet, namely, Amos 5: 10. 


They have hated the one who delivers rebuke in the gate, and they have 
loathed the one who speaks what is right. 
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Calvins Excuse was, of course, a response to the criticism he received 
for the harshness of his Petit traicté. Accordingly, Calvins taking to 
himself the words of Amos would seem to place him in the role of the 
prophet and his opponents in the role of those who have the audacity to 
question a prophet. The same would seem to be the case with Calvin's 
taking to himself the words of another prophet, namely, Jesus: “I have 
come not to bring peace but a sword" also appears above those of Amos. 
The verso page of this same writing quotes Isaiah 30: 9-10: “This people 
is a rebellious people, they are hypocrites, folks who refuse to listen to 
the law of the Lord. They say to those who see, ‘Don't see anything; and 
to those who consider, ‘Don't consider anything of what is right; but 
speak of things which please us and see illusions" ® These quotations are 
entirely in keeping with, and indeed set the tone for, not only the writings 
in which they appear but also numerous of his writings and sermons. 
They reveal a Calvin who assumes to himself the “magisterium of the 
prophet??? 

For these reasons, then, it does not seem satisfactory to say simply that 
Calvin was a pastor and teacher, since he performed functions which do 
not fit with those two offices but do fit with the office of the prophet. 


3.2.3. But Does Not Calvin Himself Say Prophecy Has Ended? 


The third objection was alluded to already; it is arguably the most puz- 
zling question. For, we find in some places in Calvins writings that he 
clearly states that God taught the people of Israel by a chain of prophetic 
teachers from Moses to Malachi but that this continuation ends shortly 
after the return from Babylonian captivity. If this is true, then obviously, 
it would raise serious doubts about the idea that Calvin is a prophet. 
And it would appear to be true. So we read in Calvins comments on 
Daniel 9: 24 that the phrase “to seal up the vision and the prophecy” 
should be taken, he feels it likely, to mean that with Christ all prophecies 
have ceased. He then, in order to further expound his position, notes 
that Rabbi Barbinel has an argument which he feels defeats Christians 
on this point, namely, that it would be absurd to assume that God would 
deprive himself of something like prophecy which is such a remarkable 
blessing. Thus here we have a scenario where Barbinel would appear to 
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be arguing for the continuation of prophecy—the very point to which 
we are suggesting Calvin holds—and we find Calvin now arguing against 
that position. 


But that blind man does not comprehend the character of the prophecy 
(quid sit prophetia) because he understands nothing about Christ. We 
know the law is distinguished from the gospel (distingui legem hac nota 
ab evangelio) by this peculiarity that previously they experienced a long 
course of prophecy as we find in the language of the Apostle in the first 
chapter of Hebrews ... [quotes Heb 1: 1] ... Again, “the law and the 
prophets existed until John,” says Christ. Barbinel does not perceive this 
difference, and as I have formerly said, he thinks he has found something 
against us and what we hold to, when he asserts that the gift of prophecy 
ought not to be taken away (non debuit auferri donum prophetiae). Truly, 
we ought not to be deprived of this gift, unless God wished to care in a 
better way (melius consulere) for his new people, because now the least in 
the kingdom of heaven is superior in privilege to all the prophets, as Christ 
elsewhere declares.?! 


Nor is this position only stated once. Rather, we find Calvin declaring 
elsewhere prophecies have ceased. He declares this in his comments on 
Acts 7: 37. Commenting on Mosess promise of prophets in Deuteronomy 
18: 15, Calvin sets out the same general reading we articulated earlier 
concerning God never leaving his people without prophets. Yet he adds 
this ironclad qualification: 


And now it is certain that the ministry of the prophets was temporary, as 
was also that of the law; until Christ should bring the full perfection of 
wisdom (Christus plenam sapientiae perfectionem) into the world. ... The 
prophets, surely, were interpreters of the law and all their doctrine was, 
as it were, an addition or appendage (appendix) of those things taught by 
Moses. But this was also certain, that Christ should bring a more perfect 
kind of doctrine (perfectius quoddam doctrinae genus) in order that he 
should make an end of all the prophecies (ut qui finem impositurus esset 
prophetiis omnibus), so that it follows that he is made the chief ... lest 
Gospel faith should be doubtful.” 


The same is repeated in his comments on Deuteronomy 18: 15, Acts 
3: 22, and in Institutio 2.15.1. Consistently Calvin works with texts like 
Matthew 11: 13, Luke 7: 28, 16: 16, John 4: 25, and Hebrew 1: 1 to argue 
that, in fact, all prophecies have ceased with the coming of Christ. 


°l CO 41: 171-172. Iam indebted to an unknown reviewer of one of my journal articles 
for this reference. 
92 CO 48: 149. 
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Here, then, we would appear prima facie to have a contradiction. In 
one place Calvin declares that prophets are continual, and in another 
declares them to be temporary. We, of course, saw earlier that Calvin 
declares, “there will always be prophets”? “God promised a prophet not 
only to the Jews but also to us ..."?* “I have proved already [that Deut. 
18: 15] is not meant of Moses alone, and of those who lived under the 
Old Testament but that it extends even to us also and comprehends in 
it the whole reign of our Lord Jesus Christ??? And now he declares “the 
ministry of the prophets was temporary (temporale fuisse prophetarum 
ministerium)??9 Calvin, then, appears inconsistent at best, if not simply 
confused and contradictory. But how should it be understood? 

It could, of course, simply be the case that Calvin contradicted him- 
self. Yet, putting that solution to one side, we can suggest an alterna- 
tive reading, which is that Calvin seems to conceive of the office of 
prophet as possessing some callings which continue and others which 
cease.?7 

How is this to be understood? We note that Calvins concern when 
discussing the temporary character of prophecy is often that Christ and 
the gospel be given pre-eminence. He stresses the distinction which exists 
between the gospel era and that of the law, the former being superior. 
He stresses Christs role as bringer of the perfect completion of gospel 
doctrine and as the one who brings prophecies to an end. In this regard, 
the Old Covenant era was less worthy of praise; a time of expectation. 
We also note that when writing against Barbinel, Calvin says he is wrong 
"because he knows nothing about Christ" he does not, Calvin insists, 
perceive the superiority of Christ to all the prophets. Thus there would 
seem to be a polemic element involved in Calvin's handling of this topic, 
at least on some occasions. This is not only true in commentaries and 
sermons but also in the Institutes; see Institutio 2.15.1.78 

Thus, it would appear that there is a task given to the prophets up 
until John (Matt. 11: 13; Luke 16: 16) which focused on the revealing 
of Christ. Accordingly, when Calvin discusses this aspect of the prophet's 


93 
94 
95 


CO 27: 499 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15). 
CO 27: 519 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 16-20). 
CO 27: 527 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 16-20). 

96 CO 48: 149. 

?/ There is medieval precedent for such a view; see, Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II-II 
Q. 174, a.6, ad3; also S. Thomae Aquinatis ... super Evangelium S. Matthaei Lectura, ed. 
P. Raphaelis Cai, O.P. (Torino, 1951), p. 145. 

98 See Institutio 2.15.1 (CO 2: 362). 
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calling—that is, ideas which focus on Christs superiority to Moses and 
all the prophets (the argument one finds in the letter to the Hebrews) 
and Christianity's superiority to Judaism and the completion of gospel 
doctrine as found in, and focused upon, Christ—he asserts that prophecy 
is a temporary phenomenon and that Christ is the last, great and final 
prophet. No more divine revelation is to come, once Christ's revelation is 
completed. Thus, no more prophets are to appear. Calvin uses this, in 
particular, to counter any charge made by Jewish exegetes against the 
uniqueness of Christ, who is the last and great prophet. 

But there are additional aspects of the prophet's calling which focus 
on interpretation. In relation to these aspects, Calvin says nothing about 
prophecying ceasing but rather comments on its continuance. "God 
promised a prophet not only to the Jews but also to us ..."?? The two 
prophetic duties discussed above in section 3.1.1 are what he seems 
to have in view, namely, the duties of interpreting the sacred text and 
applying, specifically, reproving and reforming. Prophets continue and 
these are the tasks with which they are occupied. 

As we already stated, these two tasks are the predominant focus of 
Calvin discussion of the office of prophet found in important material, 
such as his preface to Isaiah and his preface to the Minor Prophets. 
In both, Calvin emphasizes very clearly these two duties and, as was 
mentioned, downplays the work of a prophet as a foreteller of the future 
and bringer of divine revelation. Thus, it would seem, prophets are still 
raised up in Calvins judgment in order to perform these two duties on 
»100 


behalf of the church. “There will always be prophets: 


3.3. CLARIFYING THE CHARACTER OF 
CALVIN’S WORK AS PROPHET IN THE 1550S 


This chapter has now covered the sense which Calvin seems to have had 
of what a prophet is (i.e. of the prophetic office), and has also examined 
three particular objections which might be raised in relation to this 
reading of Calvin. It will now turn to consider the character of Calvin's 
work as a prophet, particularly as that work was pursued in the 1550s and 
1560s until his death. 


°° CO 27: 519 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 16-20). 
100 CO 27: 499 (Sermon on Deut. 18: 9-15). 
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In order to do so, let us return to the quotations with which this chapter 
began, arguably the most significant of which was from Calvins lecture 
on Micah 3: 11-12. 


Here the difference can be observed between prophets and priests. For 
Micah ascribes here the office or the duty of teaching to the priests and 
leaves divination alone to the prophets. We have said elsewhere that it 
happened through the idleness of the priests that prophets were added to 
them. For prophesying (vaticinia) belonged to them until being content 
with the altar they neglected the office of teaching (reliquerunt docendi 
munus), as also we see has happened in the papacy. For though it is 
sufficiently clear for what reason pastors were appointed over the church, 
yet we see in the papacy all those who arrogantly claim the title of pastors 
are dumb dogs. Why is this? Because they think that they discharge their 
duties by being attentive only to ceremonies, and they have more than 
enough to occupy them. For in the papacy the priestly office is exceedingly 
busied with trifles and histrionics but they meanwhile neglect the most 
important thing (praecipuum) that is that they should feed the Lord's flock 
with the doctrine of salvation. So in this way, the priests under the law 
had become degenerate. What is said by Malachi ought to have been 
perpetually continued, that is, that the law should be in the mouth of 
the priest that he should be the messenger and interpreter of the God of 
hosts. But the priests spurned this office. Therefore it was necessary that 
prophets be raised up outside of the normal order of things (quasi extra 
ordinem prophetas excitari) while nonetheless the regular form of things 
remained. !?! 


It would seem that this is the kind of event Calvin has in mind which 
helps explain his own prophetic calling. In other words, Calvin is con- 
vinced that the priests of Rome have failed and that God has responded 
by raising up prophets in the Early Modern period just as he had done 
when the priests failed in Micahs day. God, Calvin holds, promised that 
this order would be continual throughout the history of the church; 
namely, that God would respond when he sees the church in a cri- 
sis situation by raising up prophets to restore her. Hence, Calvin saw 
himself as raised up to reform the church in the crisis which arose 
in the Middle Ages and Early Modern era—and, we argue, to con- 
demn the institutional Church of Rome and call out from her a rem- 
nant (this last point will appear especially in chapter five). Thus the 
notion of the prophetic era as a mirror of Calvins own again comes into 
view. 


V! CO 43: 333-334. 
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Yet not only was Calvin convinced of the truthfulness of the scenario 
just set forth, but also he seems to have been convinced that the period 
from the Augsburg Interim onwards was one of heightened concern for 
the church. This has already been set out in the introduction (i.e. chapter 
one), and will be elaborated upon here and in other portions ofthis study. 
It will be pursued here by looking first at Calvin’s assessment of the priests’ 
failure, then examining the state of the civil government in relation to the 
Christian religion and, generally, events occurring from roughly 1547 to 
1555, and third considering one other piece of evidence related to his 
prophetic self-awareness and the state of crisis in the church. Considering 
such matters will assist us in understanding Calvins conception of the 
church and of himself at the time that he began lecturing on the Minor 
Prophets. 


3.3.1. The Failure of the Roman Priests 


Here, we will note Calvin’s comments on the role of priests in God’s econ- 
omy as found in his exposition of Malachi 2: 7, which is an enormously 
important text for his understanding of this question. This will allow us 
briefly to articulate Calvins understanding of how the priests have failed. 
The passage from Malachi 2: 5-9 reads: 


My covenant with him was one of life and peace. I gave it to him as an 
object of fear; so he feared me and stood in awe of my name. The law of 
truth was in his mouth, and unrighteousness did not come from his lips; he 
walked with me in peace and uprightness, and he turned many back from 
iniquity. For the lips of a priest should preserve knowledge, and people 
should seek instruction from his mouth. For he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts. “But you have turned aside from the way; you have caused 
many to stumble by your instruction; you have corrupted the covenant of 
Levi (corrupistis foedus Levi); says the Lord of hosts. So I also have made 
you despised and abased before all the people, just as you have not kept my 
ways but have shown partiality in the law.!° 


Calvin's exposition is as follows. 

The primary task of the priests, he argues in his lectures on this 
text which were given in mid-1558, is to teach the word of God. This 
Calvin declares on several occasions, stating, for instance, in this pithy 
comment: “These two things are, as they say, inseparable—the office of 


102 Translated from the text found in Calvin's lecture, CO 44: 435, 436, 437. 
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the priesthood and teaching"? He feels this is taught unequivocally in 
Malachi 2: 6-7 and throughout the passage. This obligation was placed 
upon the priests by God via covenant. This covenant, he explains, is 
a "mutual pact between God and them (mutua pactio inter Deum et 
ipsos)?” Elaborating upon this, Calvin says, “God did not institute 
priests under the law in order to allow them unbridled license or to 
deprive himself of all power. On the contrary, he set them over the church 
to this end, that they should retain the people in true religion. As then the 
obligation is, as they say, reciprocal (reciproca obligatio), it is not right 
(non est cur) for the priests to arrogate supreme authority and to deprive 
God of it"! They were, rather, to teach God's word. 

Yet, Calvin insists, the priests have not done this. They have not rightly 
taught God's word. Rather they have taught their own ideas in place of 
God's word. Thus, they have broken the covenant established between 
God and themselves. This, he is convinced, is what Malachi is arguing. In 
commenting on Malachi 2: 8, Calvin observes that the prophet "shows 
here how far were the priests of his time from fulfilling that covenant 
which he had mentioned?! 6 In point of fact, Calvin argues that these 
priests wished “to be exempt from all law, and yet to regard God and the 
whole church bound to them"? So far from teaching God's word, they 
have rebelled against it. 

Thus, because they had broken the covenant, the priests are wrong 
to claim the title of priests, since they have forfeited that title. "Ihe 
prophet,” Calvin asserts on Malachi 2: 9, “concludes that the priests in 
vain glorified in their office, for they had ceased to be (desierint esse) 
the priests of God?! ? Calvin is adamant, and believes that Malachi is 
adamant, that it is not the priestss title by right nor are they allowed to 
claim it striving with all their might to overturn everything God seeks to 
establish. It was their calling to teaching God's word and they failed to 
do this. Their claim therefore is falsified. This is what we saw earlier in 
Calvins sermon on Jeremeiah 18: 17-18.!? As Malachi 2 argues, because 
“you have corrupted the covenant of Levi," God has “made you despised 


CO 44: 435. 
CO 44: 434. 
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and abased before all the people? In interpreting this, Calvin is careful 
not to fall into Donatism. He makes it clear that ^we do not, then, on 
account of mens vices, subvert the pastoral office and the preaching of 
the word.”!° But with that error avoided, he insists vehemently that God 
has rejected the priesthood. 

It was, according to Calvin, under these circumstances that God raised 
up prophets. "Therefore; he argues on Micah 3: 11-12, “it was neces- 
sary that prophets be raised up outside of the normal order of things"!!! 
He also observes, “it happened through the idleness of the priests that 
prophets were added to them.’ And this is precisely the situation which 
maintains in his day. Calvin plainly believes that the whole thrust and 
force of Malachi 2: 6-9 applies with equal clarity to both the Old Testa- 
ment priests in ancient Israel and Judah and the Roman Catholic priests 
of Early Modern Europe. “The prophet,’ Calvin says on Malachi 2:5, “now 
demonstrates more clearly how God does not violate his own covenant 
when he freely rebukes the priests and simultaneously exposes their fal- 
lacy when they absurdly apply the covenant of God to themselves, like 
the papal priests at this day, who say that they are the church (Quemad- 
modum hodie sacrifice papales dicunt se esse ecclesiam)? Thus, reject- 
ing the priests, God raises up prophets, Calvin amongst them, to inter- 
pret and teach his word and to correct the errors which exist in the 
church. 


3.3.2. Trent, Augsburg Interim, and the Peace 
of Augsburg: The Failure of Church and State 


But why do such thoughts on the priests come from Calvin at this time? 
The priests had surely failed prior to the 1540s. We would suggest that 
it was perhaps indicative of a growing sense, on Calvins part, that the 
church was in a state of crisis. To be sure, a crisis situation could be 
said by someone like Calvin to exist in the church from very early on. 
In point of fact, of course, Luther spoke of the Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church as early as 1520. Likewise, as was noted in chapter two, 
Hatzer, Bullinger, and numerous others also saw this. But it appears to 
us that Calvins concerns for the church heightened around the mid- 
1540s and throughout the decade of 1550s and that this is a helpful thing 


110 CO 44: 433. 
H1 CO 43: 333-334. 
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to understand as we come to examine Calvin lectures on the Minor 
Prophets, which were of course begun in 1555 or 1556. We have already 
dealt with these matters in chapter two, but will briefly review them in 
regards to how they directly relate to Calvin’s convictions concerning 
being calling as a prophet. 

It will be recalled that Calvin pleaded with the civil authorities to 
intervene to aid the church, as early as 1544. He wrote then to Charles V: 


Final destruction [of the church] cannot be far off unless you interpose 
with the utmost speed.!? 


Accordingly, the Popes determination to convene a Council in Trent, 
which opens in December 1544 must have been an exceedingly worrying 
development to him, as it would likely plunge the church even further 
into idolatry. It concludes its first round of deliberations in 1547 and 
Calvin writes his critique of it in the same year. Not surprisingly, it is 
scathing.!4 

It will also be remembered that the Augsburg Interim (1548) came 
about as a result of Charles V's defeating of the Schmalkaldic League 
in 1547. It imposed upon the realm a form of religion which though it 
allowed for things like communion in both kinds and the marriage of 
clergy was interpreted by many as Roman Catholicism under a different 
name. Its implementation led to huge upheaval throughout Europe, with 
some cities having the Interim imposed upon them through military 
force. Calvin clearly saw it as a horrific step. Indeed his reaction to 
the Augsburg Interim and Peace of Augsburg makes it clear that he 
interpreted these civil actions as state-imposed idolatry. 


13 CO 6: 525-534; there, 530. 

114 This reading of Calvin's response to Trent receives further support from the exten- 
sive correspondence in which he and his fellow reformers and associates engage in con- 
cerning it. CO 12: 246-249 (Hedio to Calvin); CO 12: 252-255 (Dazius to Calvin); CO 12: 
265-266 (Theodoricus to Calvin); CO 12: 275-276 (Hedio to Calvin); CO 12: 325-327 
(Farel to Viret); CO 12: 569-570 (Calvin to Viret); CO 12: 570-572 (Farel to Calvin); CO 
12: 579 (Calvin to Viret); CO 12: 580-581 (Calvin to Farel); CO 12: 595-596 (Sulzerus to 
Calvin); CO 12: 642-643 (Calvin to Farel); CO 13: 6-7 (Bullinger to Calvin); CO 13: 522- 
525 (Beza to Calvin); CO 13: 533 (Calvin to Farel); CO 13: 650-653 (Paceus to Calvin); 
CO 14: 17-18 (Bullinger to Calvin); CO 14: 100-101 (Calvin to Bullinger); CO 14: 149- 
151 (Bullinger to Calvin); CO 14: 154-155 (Bullinger to Calvin); CO 14: 165-168 (Paceus 
to Calvin); CO 14: 186-188 (Calvin to Bullinger); CO 14: 207-209 (Bullinger to Calvin); 
CO 14: 306-308 (Moibanus to Calvin); CO 14: 620 (Sleidanus to Calvin); CO 15: 49-52 
(Bucer to Calvin). These letters include everything from news, rumor and innuendo con- 
cerning the proceedings at Trent and the plans to reconvene to more serious theological 
reflection and criticism. 
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When these matters are set side by side, one can begin to see how seri- 
ous, in Calvins judgment, matters were becoming. That this is so can be 
seen especially clearly from the fact that in 1544— prior to any of this— 
Calvin was able to say to Charles V that he feared the disappearance 
of the visible church in Germany if reforming actions were not taken. 
Accordingly, Calvin plainly saw himself as one living in extremely des- 
perate times. 

Evidence for Calvins feelings on these matters appear from various 
sources, some of which have already been considered in chapter two. 
Indeed, given the fact that his condemning of Trent will come as no 
surprise, we will focus here on his feelings towards the Interim and 
Peace of Augsburg. The Interim represents "the subjection of Satan; 
Calvin says in a sermon on Jeremiah 17: 24-27.!? Likewise, in his Vera 
Christianae ... ratio Calvin writes: “[W]hen the Son of God has given 
us the doctrine of his gospel to be enjoyed entire, to rend it by compact 
in order to preserve some part of it for ourselves is most sacrilegious. 
But here it lies?! We find him in a sermon delivered on Friday, 10 
May, 1555 on Deuteronomy 3: 26-29, calling the Peace of Augsburg a 
“hellish corruption" and querying agonizingly: “doesn't the world see 
how idolatry is being set up again?"! Likewise, in a sermon on Job 
13: 11-15 preached in late 1554 or early 1555, Calvin enters into a long 
diatribe against “the Interim,” (the phrase he still uses at that time to 
refer to the Peace of Augsburg) treating it as nothing other than the 
practices of the Roman Catholic religion being forcefully imposed upon 
the realm.!? This diatribe comes right at the beginning of his homily 
and is quite extensive. In it, Calvin analyses the motives and rationale 
of the drafters and supporters of this settlement. He accuses them of 
playing the part of an alchemist and of wishing to craft a gospel which 
is not too rough to be unpleasing to the world. He then recounts the 
numerous aspects of this settlement which he believes are nothing other 
than Roman Catholic idolatry being foisted upon Europe all over again. 
He carries on in this vein for slightly-more-than two columns in the 
Calvini Opera.!? 


15 SC 6: 137. There are also allusions to the Interim at SC 6: 184 and 188 when 
preaching on Lam. 1: 1 (Sept 6, 1550) and Lam. 1: 1-5 (Sept 15, 1550) respectively. See 
also SC 6: 34-35. 
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In all of these examples (and many more could be produced), his 
dismay at the state of the church becomes patently clear. It is a dismay 
which seems to rest on the realization that now church authorities and 
civil authorities had both failed; that now the state is seeking to impose on 
its citizens the idolatry (in his opinion) which characterizes the corrupt 
Roman church of Calvins day. Both were seeking to impose the worship 
of idols upon the realm and to snuff out entirely the true Christian 
religion. It is this that characterizes Calvin's assessment and, furthermore, 
that provides us with a clearer picture of how he conceived of himself at 
this time. 


3.3.3. Further Evidence That the 1540s Onwards 
Marked a Time of Special Crisis for the Church 


Further evidence that this is so is found in certain aspects of Calvin 
handling of Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 to which we have not yet ref- 
ered. 

First, is the uniqueness of his reading (so far as we have been able 
to tell). In his handling of Deuteronomy 18: 14-22, Calvin argues that 
the promise of a "prophet" is not the promise of Joshua or Jeremiah 
(the standard Jewish reading) nor is it solely, or even primarily, the 
promise of Jesus (the Christian reading), rather, it is the promise of many 
prophets to the church (as we saw). Now, naturally, caution must always 
be exercised when making a claim to uniqueness. Thus it will suffice to 
say that no exegete has been found by the present author who interprets 
the text the way Calvin does. Earlier and Medieval Christian exegetes and 
theologians such as Clement,? Tertullian, '?! Novatian,? Archelaus, ? 
Athanasius, ^ Augustine, Rabanus Maurus," the Ordinary Gloss, 


79 Clement, "Ihe Instructor; in ANF 2: 224. 

121 Tertullian, ‘Five books against Marcion; in ANF 3: 384. 

122 Novatian, “Treatise concerning the Trinity; in ANF 5: 618. 

23 Archelaus, ‘Acts of the Disputation with Manes, in ANF 6: 219. 

14 Athanasius, ‘Four Discourses against the Arians; in ANPNF second series, 4: 338, 
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Rupert of Deutz, ? Hugh of St Cher? Nicholas of Lyra,? Paul of 
Burgos,P! and Denis the Carthusian’”? all set out essentially the same 
reading of the passage—one which, while it may mention other prophets 
too, focuses on Jesus. Some of them (like Hugh of St Cher and Lyra), it 
may be noted, differentiate between the first mention of a prophet being 
raised up "from amongst your brothers (de fratribus tuis)" (18: 15) which 
referred, they argue, to later prophets like Joshua and Jeremiah’? and 
the second mention of a prophet being raised up “from amongst their 
brothers (de medio fratrum suorum)” (18: 18) which referred to Jesus 
who was “of the seed of David (de semine David)”'*4 or “of Abraham 
(de Abrah.) 7??? But these exegetes still focus emphatically upon Jesus and 
see the passage principally as a promise of him, citing Luke 7: 16 (“a great 
prophet is risen up among us”) and John 6: 14 (“Surely this is the Prophet 
who is to come into the world") as support.'°° This focus on Jesus is, 
if anything, intensified in the commentaries of Calvins contemporaries, 
Martin Luther? Conrad Pellican,?? Sebastian Münster,? Johannes 


128 PL 167: 919-920. 

7? Hugh of St Cher, Pars ... Hvivs Operis Continens Textum Bibliae, cum Postilla 
Domini Hugonis Cardinalis, 8 vols. (Paris, 1530-1538), 2: fol. 83°. 

130 Nicholas of Lyra, Opus Biblie una cum postillis ... Nicolai de Lyra cumque addition- 
ibus per Paulum Burgensem editis; ac replicis magistri Mathie Dorinck, 6 vols. (Nuremberg, 
1485), this was Lyras exposition of Deut. 18: 14-22; I could find no indication of page or 
folio numbers. 

13! Pau] of Burgos, Opus Biblie, (see above, n. 129), Burgos criticises Lyras exposition 
of Deut. 18:15 and 18, moving in a more Christocentric direction and taking issue 
with Lyra's even contemplating the idea that the text might refer to other prophets like 
Jeremiah; again no page or folio numbers. 

132 Denis the Carthusian, D. Dionysii Carthusiani Enarrationes piae ac eruditae, in 
quinque Mosaicae legis libros, hoc est, Genesim, Exodum, leviticum, Numeros, Deutero- 
nomium ... (Cologne, 1548), p. 761. 

13 Mention ofthese two prophets presumably points to the influence of Jewish exegesis 
upon these Christian commentators. 

134 Opus Biblie, exposition of Deut. 18: 14-22. 

135 Hugh of St Cher, Pars ... Hvivs Operis Continens (see above, n. 129), 2: fol. 837. 

136 The citing of John 6 and Luke 7 in this way is found at least as early as Rabanus 
Maurus, PL 108: 906-907. 

17 WA 14: 524. 

35 Pellican, Commentaria Bibliorum (see chapter 1, n. 27), 1: fol. 123". 

139 Sebastian Münster, Hebraica Biblia Latina planeque nova Sebast. Munsteri trans- 
latione, post omnes omnium hactenus ubiuis gentium aeditiones euulgata, & quoad fieri 
potuit, hebraicae ueritati conformata: adiectis insuper è Rabinorum cómentarijs annota- 
tionibus haud poenitendis, pulchre & uoces ambiguas, & obscuriora quaeq; elucidantibus 2 
vols. (Basel, 1534-1535), 2: fol. 183". Münster mentions specifically the Jewish tendency 
to see "the prophet" as either Joshua or Jeremiah. 
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Brenz,'*° Martin Borrhaus,'*! Tomasso de Vio Cardinal Cajetan!? and 
Cyriacus Spangenberg.!? 

Second, not only is this reading of Deuteronomy 18: 14-22 unique, 
but it also begins to appear in Calvins corpus right after the Augsburg 
Interim. The earliest mention we have found of this text in Calvin's corpus 
isfrom a sermon on Jeremiah 15: 1-6 preached on June 24, 1549; another 
early mention of it appears in his handling of Acts 7: 35-37 preached on 
2 November 1550.!^ Before this time, he does not mention it in any of 
his writings. In his sermon on Jeremiah, Calvin sets out a reading which 
will become standard (already discussed above), arguing that God would 
not leave his people to be less advantaged than pagans (who consulted 
magical arts and astrology in order to hear from God) but would send 
them prophets to bring them back from error when they strayed and 
direct them in the truth. His application makes it clear that the same truth 
applies to Calvins own day, and applied specifically to Geneva.!? The 
same reading is found in the aforementioned Acts sermon. The year 
1552 sees the first half of his commentary on Acts published in which, 
again, the promise of Deuteronomy 18: 15 is treated in relation to Acts 
3: 18, 22, 24 and 7: 35-37. In the former, Calvin declares that Moses is not 
promising Christ only but all prophets. He censures those who hold the 
former position. The latter is less helpful but reiterates some of Calvins 
standard concerns.!^ As the publication date is 1552, these comments 
would have actually been produced in 1551. November, 1555 sees Calvin 


40 Operum tomus primus ... [Commentarii in Genes.-Deuteron.] (Tübingen, 1576), 
pp. 1057-1058. 

141 [n Mosem diuinum legislatorem, paedagogum ad Messiam seruatorem mundi, com- 
mentarij. In ... Genesim. Exodum. Leuiticum. Numeros. Deuteronomium ... (Basel, 
1555), col. 1019-1020. 

142 Tommaso de Vio Cajetan, Opera omnia qvotqvot in sacre Scriptvre expositionem 
reperiuntur. Cvra atqve indvstria insignis Collegii S. Thome Complutensis ... 5 vols. (Lyon, 
1639), pp. 470-471. 

13 In Sacros Bibliorvm Veteris Testamenti Libros ... Tabvlarvm M. Cyriaci Spangen- 
bergii Opera ... Pars ... (Basel; 1563), pp. 4-5. 

144 SC 6: 19 and SC 8: 311-320; there 315-315 (Sermons on Acts 7: 35-37; Calvin 
preaches on Acts 3: 17-19 and then skips to Acts 4: 1, thus he covers the material on 
Peter's citing of Deuteronomy 18: 15 in his coverage of Acts 7). 

145 SC 6: 19. 

146 SC8: 311-320; there 315-315; Calvin produces an explanation of the fact that Moses 
(in Deut. 18: 15) is speaking in general terms about all prophets and not only Christ. He 
proceeds to explain why Peter cites it but says relatively little else of value at this point. 

147 CO 48: 74-75 (Commentary on Acts 3: 18, 22, 24); CO 48: 148-150 (Commentary 
on Acts 7: 35-37). 
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preach on Deuteronomy 18: 14-22. There his treatment is, as was seen 
above, robust but still identical to that recounted thus far. He argues 
in the most explicit terms that God has promised prophets (not only 
Jesus) not only to the Jews but also to “us.” Calvin’s lectures on the Minor 
Prophets, from which the quotations (produced earlier) from Amos, 
Micah and Malachi were taken, commenced in 1556 and were finished 
in 1559, meaning that he probably lectured on those three prophets 
between the years 1557 and early 1559. His exposition of Malachi con- 
tains a curt note to Deuteronomy 18: 15.148 Several places in his ser- 
mons on Isaiah from 1557, specifically on Isaiah 19: 4-11!” and Isa- 
iah 41: 26-29," contain identical readings of Deuteronomy 18: 15. 
Indeed in the former, Calvin paraphrases the promise in Deuteron- 
omy by inserting the word "always (tousjours)” saying: “vous aurez tou- 
sjours des prophetas? ?! Moreover, a brief but important comment on 
Deuteronomy 18: 15 is added to the 1559 edition of the Institutio (in 
Inst 4.1.5) in which he says that they "should never be left without 
prophets"!?? The same year sees Calvin publish his commentary on Isa- 
iah (which he had originally issued in 1551 but substantially reworked 
and reissued in 1559) which contains three references to Deuteronomy 
18: 15. And the same interpretation of Deuteronomy 18: 15 appears 
in Calvins Pentateuchal Harmony commentary, published in 1563.1 
In summary, then, it has been discovered that a text which had not 
ever been mentioned in print for almost twenty years (1532 to 1550) 
is mentioned and frequently discussed at some length approximately 
twenty-five to thirty-times in the subsequent fourteen years (1550 to 
1564). 

Thus, in these two ways also the evidence points to an increased sense 
of concern and urgency in Calvins feelings towards and assessment of 
the state of the church. 


CO 43: 393. 

SC 2: 173. 

150 SC 3: 618. 

SC 2: 173. On the connection between Calvins paraphrasing and his prophetic 

calling, see Engammare, ‘Calvin: A Prophet without a Prophecy’ (see above, n. 8), pp. 88- 

107. 
152 <... nempe prophetis nunquam destitutum iri" (CO 2: 750). 

153 See for instance, CO 37: 55 (Commentary on Isa. 41: 27). 

154 CO 24: 271-272 (Commentary on Deut. 18: 15-18). 
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3.3.4. Summary 


We have considered the character of Calvin’s prophetic self-awareness in 
the time leading up to, and during, his lectures on the Minor Prophets, 
and have argued that from approximately 1547 onwards Calvin appears 
to have come to believe that the state of the Christian church was even 
more serious than he had previously realized and that its condition was 
now extremely grave. More precisely, he seems to have become even 
more strongly convinced than before that the church in Early Modern 
Europe was like that which existed at the time of Elijah (if not worse). 
Our reasons for reaching this conclusion have been set out above and 
need not be rehearsed again here. What we will reiterate here, however, is 
our conviction that all of this is helpful to our analysis because it creates 
for us a clearer sense of Calvins mindset at the time when he began to 
lecture on the Minor Prophets. 

At the time Calvin began these lectures, he was convinced that the 
visible church in Europe was on the brink of destruction. In point of 
fact, eleven years earlier (as has already been noted but may usefully be 
recalled), the Frenchman had written to the Emperor, Charles V: “But this 
I say, if you hesitate any longer, we will find the visible church in Germany 
no more? Thus, prior to the convening of the Council of Trent, the 
Augsburg Interim and the Peace of Augsburg, he had complained about 
the severe state of the church. (Clearly, his assessment would apply to 
France as well, despite the apparent growth the French evangelicals had 
experience in the 1530s and 1540s; for although it had grown, it was 
still a fledgling church, weak and not well-organized. It still wrestled 
with serious dissensions and disagreements and had not even had its first 
General Assembly meeting, which would occur in 1559). This provides 
us with some sense of his state of mind and concern for the church in late 
1555 and early 1556. 


155 The quotation from Calvin to Charles V is from his Supplex exhortatio ad Caesarem 
and found at CO 6: 532: sed hoc dico, si paululum modo cessatum adhuc a vobis fuerit, 
ecclesiae formam nos in Germania nullam habituros. 
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3.4. CALVIN’S PROPHETIC AWARENESS AND 
His LECTURES ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


This chapter sought to examine a topic already treated by Ganoczy, 
Peter, Stauffer, Millet, Engammare and others by, first, looking at the 
basic understanding which Calvin possessed of what a prophet is and 
of the relationship which the prophet bears to the church. With that 
understanding in place, we then considered more specific evidence on 
the promise of prophets to the Early Modern period as it is found in his 
sermons on Deuteronomy 18: 14-22. These sermons also, we discovered, 
contained allusions to Calvins own prophet awareness in the portion of 
one of the sermons which is devoted to spiritual application. 

This brought us, then, to a point where it seemed appropriate to 
address three questions which might be raised against the position that 
Calvin was a prophet. Considering these questions allowed us not only 
to answer them and (it is hoped) clear them out of the way, but also to 
penetrate deeper into the nature of Calvin prophetic awareness such that 
we were able to see more of its shape and character, and in particular 
were able to see that it finds scriptural support not only from texts such 
as Deuteronomy 18: 15 but also from the New Testament references to 
prophets (such as found in Romans 12: 6) and also from the idea—which 
Calvin holds crosses both testaments—of God raising up an individual 
or group during a period of crisis for the church to replace the priests 
who were no longer doing the work to which God had called them 
and to reform the church. This led us to query in greater detail what 
the crisis was which moved God to raise up Calvin, and others, in the 
Early Modern era. Answering this question, we were able to spell out 
more fully, adding to the characterization found in chapter two, the 
state of affairs which maintained following the Augsburg Interim (1548) 
through until the time of the Peace of Augsburg (1555) and to argue that 
Calvin seemed to see this era as an especially grave time for the church. 
Thus, one can, it is hoped, see somewhat more clearly both that Calvin 
believed himself called as a prophet and that he may have possessed a 
strengthened sense of that calling from the late 1540s and early 1550s 
onwards. 

In addition to teaching us about the character of Calvins prophetic 
awareness, the considerations found in this chapter also provide us with 
some clearer sense of a theme to which we have returned fairly regularly 
and which shall receive particular attention in the next chapter, which is 
the idea that Calvin saw his era as parallel to that of the prophets. For, 
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after all, much of his thinking concerning God's actions in a situation of 
crisis is built upon the idea that God is acting in Calvins day in the way 
in which he acted in the prophetss day—and of course that he is acting 
that way because a state of emergency existed in the church of both eras. 
Thus, the notion of the prophetic era as parallel or a “mirror” undergirds 
Calvins thinking. Further analysis of this (as we say) awaits in chapter 
four. 

Now Calvin comes to lecture on the Minor Prophets in late 1555 or 
early 1556 just as the Peace of Augsburg is being implemented. Whether 
Calvin misinterpreted the true ramifications of the Peace or not is irrel- 
evant. The thing to see here is that he surely would have conceived of 
himself at this point in time as an Elijah figure, virtually alone in holding 
on to the true doctrine and surrounded by wolves ready to devour God's 
faithful church (even his friend Melanchthon had fallen to these wolves in 
signing the Leipzig Interim!^9). It seems to the present author that when 
one considers this fact and one considers how he responded to this sit- 
uation, one is pushed more and more towards the position that Calvin 
must have seen himself as possessing a remarkable, God-given author- 
ity; indeed, the authority of a prophet and the authority which moved 
him to take radical steps to endeavor to preserve the church throughout 
Europe, and additionally and especially, in his beloved France.'?? 


156 CO 13: 593-596. 
157 Oberman, John Calvin and the Reformation of the Refugees (see chapter 1, n. 11), 
pp. 177-194, there 187. 
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INTERPRETING: 
CALVIN'S EXEGESIS OF THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Important background material has now been covered, including aspects 
of Calvins ecclesiology, context, audience, struggles, surroundings, and 
authority. We have seen that he holds to a conception of the church as 
bifurcated such that he sees a large false church co-existing with a tiny, 
faithful remnant. We have also seen that he perceives himself to be called 
by God as a prophet to reform the church and that his context in the 1550s 
would have surely made him feel like Elijah, dwelling in circumstances in 
which the true church of God was virtually invisible. We have suggested 
that his prophetic work entails censuring the false church (of Rome) and 
calling out from her the remnant and establishing them in a faithful body 
which worships God in truth. We have said that his lectures on the Minor 
Prophets were integral to this prophetic work and that his lecturing on 
these biblical books entails interpreting them and applying them to his 
own day. 

This study now turns to examine the first of these, that is, Calvin's 
interpreting ofthe Minor Prophets.! This examination is divided into two 
parts. First, we will consider the three items which occupy Calvin when 
he comes in these lectures to expound each book, chapter, and pericope 
of the Minor Prophets. 


1. The Prophet Design 
2. The Circumstances of the Time 
3. The Prophets Language 


! We would tend to agree with much of what is stated in general treatments of Calvin's 
exegesis, such as Kraus, Hans-Joachim, ‘Calvins exegetische Prinzipien; Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte 79 (1968), 329-341; ET: Kraus, 'Calvin's Exegetical Principles; Interpre- 
tation 31 (1977), 8-18; Alexandre Ganoczy and Stefan Scheld, Die Hermeneutik Calvins 
(Wiesbaden, 1983); John Thompson, ‘Calvin as a biblical interpreter; in The Cambridge 
Companion to John Calvin, ed. Donald McKim (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 58-73. The aim in 
this chapter, however, is to consider the specific character of Calvin's interpreting of the 
Minor Prophets. 
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To elaborate, when in these lectures, Calvin takes up each portion of 
the prophetic text, he considers three items. The first, and the aim of his 
exegesis, is to determine the prophet's design. Additionally, he seeks to 
understand and set forth the circumstances of the period in which the 
prophecy is made, and addresses any issues of language such that all 
is lucid and plain. These three items appear on the surface (as it were) 
of Calvins exposition; they are the three things with which he occupies 
himself when treating the text. They will bethe first things to be examined 
in this chapter, after which we will produce a brief summary of our 
findings. 

Second, this chapter will query what underpins Calvins exegesis. Spe- 
cifically, what assumptions does he bring with him to the text that affect 
his reading of it? This will not be a thorough and exhaustive probing 
of this topic, as that could very easily be the work of an entire volume 
(rather than a single chapter). Rather, we will content ourselves with 
identifying several key ideas which seem to have a controlling influ- 
ence over his interpreting of these prophetic books. These key ideas 
are: 


1. The Character of the Documents 

2. The Character of the Audience (which is the Church) 

3. Covenant Theology 

4. The Belief that Calvin's own era is like that of the prophets 


These four items will be taken up in turn in the second part of this chapter. 


4.1. CALVIN'S INTERPRETING OF THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Calvins primary objective in his exegesis of these prophetic books is to 
determine the prophets aim. This is in keeping with the Frenchman's 
assertion in his well-known letter to Simon Grynaeus that the interpreter 
should seek the “mind of the writer (mentem scriptoris).” In the lectures 
themselves, Calvin provides us with a précis of his approach to the text 
which highlights this objective. It appears in comments on Zechariah 
1: 7-11, where he declares that, as opposed to the allegorical method 
employed by Jerome: 


2 CO 10: 403. 
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There is therefore nothing better than to attend to the design ofthe Prophet 
(consilium prophetae), and then to regard the circumstances of the time 
(circumstantias temporis), and thirdly, to follow the analogy between the 
signs and things signified (analogiam sequi inter signa et res signatas)? 


The last of this trio has to do, in our judgment, with his handling of the 
prophetss language (as shall become clear in due course). Thus, Calvin 
himself lets us know how, in his judgment, these books ought to be 
approached. This summary is consistent with what the present author 
has found throughout Calvins lectures on the Minor Prophets. It offers, 
in our judgment, an accurate and useful summary of the three items 
about which Calvin is concerned when lecturing on each book, chapter, 
paragraph and verse of the Minor Prophets. Thus, it shall serve us in our 
structuring of this first section of the chapter. 


4.1.1. The Prophets Design (consilium prophetae) 


To begin with, some introductory matters will be covered, starting with 
the vocabulary he employs when discussing this. Calvin often refers to 
the prophets design or aim by means of the phase consilium prophetae, 
but he also refers to it in other ways: the mens, sensum, finis and proposi- 
tum prophetae. All of these expressions are peculiar to the lectures on 
the prophets. One does not find them in, say, the Joshua commen- 
tary or Calvins treatment of Paul's letters or the gospels. Even in some- 
thing like Calvins Psalms commentary, these expressions do not appear 
with any consistency. But in his treatment of the prophets, and specif- 
ically his lectures on the prophets (not only Minor but also Ezekiel 
and Daniel), they are exceedingly common. They run almost like a 
refrain: 


Nunc tenemus consilium prophetae (Now we apprehend the prophet's 
design) 

Nunc ergo tenemus consilium prophetae et contextum. 

Nunc tenemus cur propheta hic ... 

Nunc ergo tenemus genuinum prophetae sensum. 


The precise meaning of these different words—consilium, mens, sensum, 
finis and propositum—could be discussed at some length, but we shall 
refrain from doing so. As regards the main word Calvin employs, con- 
silium, one can translate it as intention, though that may have a slightly 


5 CO 42: 138. 
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philosophical ring to it. Other legitimate options include plan, design or 
aim. We shall use all of these below, with the conviction that what seems 
to be intended by Calvin through the use of these different terms is sim- 
ply the idea of wish. With this word, and the others as well, Calvin seems 
to be saying, "this is what the prophet wants his words to achieve in those 
who hear them.” Calvin also comments on the aim of the prophet with- 
out using one ofthe words specified above to refer to it. One of the more 
common ways he does this is through the use of the phrase, “It is as if 
he said (ac si diceret)? Another is to refer to what the prophet “wishes 
(volit)" or some similar verb. Thus, Calvin does not follow a rigid pattern 
when discussing the prophet's aim. 

Examples of Calvins practice here may easily be produced. On Amos 
3: 1-2 he makes a number of observations on the prophets intention. The 
text reads. 


Hear this word the Lord has spoken against you, children of Israel, against 
the whole family which I brought up from the land of Egypt, saying: "You 
only have I known (cognovi) of all the families of the earth; therefore I will 


punish you for all your sins?* 


Concerning the prophet’s design, Calvin declares: 


On Amos 3: 1: It is clear that with these words the prophet wished (voluerit) 
to confirm his own authority.” 


On the word God in Amos 3: 1: Here he brings forth the name of God, 
in order that they might reflect on the fact that they are not dealing with 
a mortal man, or with a shepherd, such as he was. So we see, what we 


observed a moment ago, that the prophet seeks to strengthen his authority 
6 


On Amos 3: 1, again: We now apprehend the prophet's intentions (Nunc 
tenemus prophetae consilium). For he seeks to obtain respect for his doc- 
trine ... Then, as the Israelites ... [believed that they had been wronged 
when they were spoken to so harshly by the prophet] ... the prophet con- 
cedes to them [what they boasted in], but shows them at the same time 
that their confidence in their large numbers was in vain." 


On Amos 3: 2, Calvin highlights the inestimable value which the prophet 
places on the grace of God which chose to favor the Israelites above all 
other nations. "Since then, Calvin declares rephrasing the prophet's words, 


CO 43: 36—the biblical text (in English translation) as cited by Calvin. 
CO 43: 36. 
CO 43: 36. 
CO 43: 37. 
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“I preferred you of my own will, it is evident that I was under no obligation 
to you? He then adds: *Now then we understand to what the prophet's 
words look (Nunc ergo tenemus quorsum spectent prophetae verba)?’ 


These statements demonstrate, albeit briefly, what Calvin seeks to explain 
when he addresses the prophets design. He seeks clearly to declare why 
the prophet says what he says. Calvin may make such remarks in relation 
to an entire chapter, a particular paragraph, a single verse or a single 
word. 

The same can be seen in Calvins treatment of Joel 1: 2 (“Hear this, 
you old men’). Near the beginning, Calvin declares that the prophet 
addressed those who were old because their experience meant that they 
were not as easily shocked and that when they saw something new and 
unusual, such as the event Joel was describing, they would be able to 
discern with greater clarity and certainty that it was, in fact, a divine work 
and one of special significance. He then explains: 


We now understand the prophet’s intention (consilium prophetae). He 
wanted to awaken the Jews that they might understand that God extends 
his hand from heaven, and that it was not possible to ascribe what they 
had seen with their eyes either to chance or to earthly causes, but it was a 
miracle. His object (finis) was to make the Jews ashamed of their laziness, 
that up to this point they had not been more attentive to God's punish- 
ments but had continually flattered themselves in their security as though 
God were asleep in heaven, when however he had so violently thundered 
against them and intended by an amazing event to move them, that they 
might at last perceive that they were being summoned to judgment? 


This, then, is the basic vocabulary Calvin employs when discussing the 
prophet’s design. 


4.1.1.1. The Significance of the Prophets Design 


Before entering the second part of our treatment of the prophet's design, 
we will briefly comment on the significance which Calvin ascribes to it. 


But there is no need here for a long discussion. For if we regard the 
prophets design (prophetae consilium), we may easily conclude that these 
were ...10 — Calvin on Zechariah 7: 1 


8 CO 43:38. 
? CO 42: 519. 
10 CO 44:218. 
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This quotation is indicative of the sentiment which one finds through- 
out Calvin's expositions of the Minor Prophets. It communicates clearly 
the importance he ascribes to it. The same outlook is also expressed in 
another way, namely, through the common complaints which Calvin 
makes against his fellow exegetes, for their failure rightly to understand 
the prophet’s aim. 

All with almost one consent apply this to Judea or to Jerusalem, but they 
are mistaken; and this whole chapter is misunderstood by all expositors, 
Jews and others. In fact, Iam embarrassed (pudet) when I see how widely 
they have departed from the sense of the prophet (a prophetae sensu), 
and it will be almost a trial to me wholly to reject their mistakes. But it 
will become plainly evident that none of them have understood what the 
prophet means (vellet).!! 


Again the weight Calvin places upon the importance of the prophet'’s 
intention is apparent. Such complaints are not uncommon in his lectures, 
though he of course rarely mentions the specific exegetes whom he has 
in mind. 

A third illustration of the significance which Calvin ascribes to the 
intentions of the prophet comes from his handling of (what one might 
call) an exegetical challenge which faces him as he makes his way through 
the Minor Prophets. That challenge comes from the fact that New Testa- 
ment authors cite passages from the Minor Prophets in their own writ- 
ings. This is particularly true of the writers of the gospel though it is also 
true of the Pauline epistles. Calvin's handling of such citations reveals an 
interesting aspect of his feelings towards the prophet's intentions. 

What becomes immediately apparent when one begins to look at 
Calvin's treatment of such places is that he appears to have a problem with 
many of them. All of the examples cited below are, in fact, from Calvin's 
lectures on the Minor Prophets; a fact which further underlines the point 
just made, since it suggests that he has a sufficiently strong problem with 
them to raise them for discussion even when he clearly does not have to. 

A fairly mild example ofthis occurs in his handling of Micah 5: 2: ^You, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, are small, that you should be among the thousands 
of Judah,” which is cited in Matthew 2: 6. The citation is slightly different 
from what one finds in the Hebrew bible, prompting Calvin to note that 
some think it ought to be read as a question (to make it fit more closely 
to Matthew). His response to this idea is fascinating: "But what need is 
there to torture the words of the prophet, since it was not the purpose 


H CO 44: 262. 
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of the evangelist (evangelistae non fuerit propositum) actually to relate 
what we read in the prophet but only to note the place"? Continuing, 
Calvin argues that Matthew had regard to the condition of the town of 
Bethlehem as it was at the time of Christ's coming, when it had begun 
to become eminent. But Micah referred to the character of the town 
during his day, when it was "the least among the thousands of Judah? 
Thus, both writers had reference to their own day. Calvin then does not 
think Matthew actually cited Micah because he wanted his readers to 
notice the content of what Micah was saying and to consider the meaning 
of Micahs assertion. In this way, Calvin seems rather deliberately to 
sidestep the issue of whether Matthew's quoting of Micah was a valid 
one; that is, whether Matthew fully understood what Micah was saying. 
His handling of this place betrays a slight awkwardness, then, in relation 
to what Matthew was doing with the prophet's words. 

Another example will reveal this more clearly. It comes from Matthew 
2: 15, which cites Hosea 11: 1, “and out of Egypt have I called my son??? 
On this, Calvin writes: “But here arises a difficult question,” namely, how 
can Matthew cite this of Jesus? Some apply this place from Hosea to 
Christ, but Calvin insists, “the context is opposed to this" —that is, of 
course, the context of Hosea 11. Others give a more suitable answer who 
say there is only a comparison being made here just as is the case in 
the passage from Jeremiah 31: 15 concerning Rachel weeping for her 
children, which is cited in Matthew 2: 18. In regards to that passage, 
Matthew says “this prophecy was fulfilled” “It is certain,” however, “that 
the object (mentem) of Jeremiah was different? says Calvin.'* And yet, 
he argues, nothing prevents the text from Jeremiah being applied to what 
Matthew is saying. Returning to the citation from Hosea 11, Calvin does 
not, however, think that Matthew is simply taking the text from Hosea 
11 and applying it to what he wishes to relate. He, rather, thinks that 
Matthew has a deeper insight into the purposes of God in having Christ 
be led down into Egypt, and Calvin goes on to explain what that insight 
was. But the point we wish to underscore here is that Calvin, again, 
exhibits a marked concern over the inspired apostles citing of a passage 
from the prophetic books. Furthermore, it would appear that the nature 
of his concern has to do with the fact that the integrity of the prophetic 
texts is somehow being jeopardized. 


12 CO 43: 365. 
13 CO 42: 431-433. 
14 CO 42: 432. 
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Additional passages could easily be listed. Calvin rarely lets an instance 
of the Old Testament being cited in the New go without making some 
comment on it. Zechariah 13: 7— "Strike the Shepherd that the sheep 
may be scattered; and I will turn my hand against the little ones" —also 
raises problems for Calvin, for example. It is cited, again in Matthew, 
chapter 26: 31. “Nearly all our commentators restrict this to the person of 
Christ, because in Matthew this sentence is quoted? But, he argues, "this 
does not seem to be a solid reason (Sed non videtur solida esse ratio)" ^ 
A similar concern is also expressed respecting Habakkuk 2: 4 which is 
cited in Romans: “Paul seems to have misapplied (torquere) the prophet's 
words and to have used them beyond what they import; for the prophet 
speaks here of the state of the present life, and he has not previously 
spoken of the celestial life but exhorted (as we have seen) the faithful 
to patience ...*!6 The same complaint is made of Paul in relation to a 
different text, for he cites Joel 2: 32 in Romans 10: 13. Here Calvin notes 
that Paul seems to fix on the word quisquis (whoever) as if Joel didnt 
speak to the Jews only but to all. But he seems to twist the prophet's 
words. Paul's thought seems to be praeter the mind ofthe prophet, Calvin 
argues." An impressive example is found in his handling of Zechariah 
12: 10— “so that they will look on me whom they have pierced; and they 
will mourn for Him, as one mourns for an only son, and they will weep 
bitterly over Him, like the bitter weeping over a first-born?? On this 
Calvin betrays discernible discomfort. He says, of course, that what John 
says is true. But the emphasis which Calvin lays on this truthfulness is 
that it is true in the sense that it was necessary for there to be a visible 
symbol (i.e. the visible piercing of Christ with a spear) in order to show 
to theJews that the one who spoke through the prophets is, in fact, God. 
Additionally, Calvin has a problem because it is a Roman solider who 
pierced Christ, not a Jew. Thus, the “they” in the statement “they will look 
on me whom they have pierced" seems muddled. But Calvin explains 
this by asserting that although a Roman pierced Christ the Jews were the 
ones (Acts 2: 38) who crucified Jesus. Furthermore, Calvin had argued 
in an earlier part of his lecture on Zechariah 12: 10 that the meaning of 
Zechariah here had to do with repentance. Accordingly, in treating John’s 
citing of this text, Calvin feels compelled to assert that the apostle did not 


CO 44: 353-354. 
CO 43: 529-530. 
17 CO 42: 576. 

CO 44: 335-336. 
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cite it with reference to the idea of repentance. John, rather, had another 
object. Johns “design (consilium) was, briefly, to show that Christ is that 
God who had from the beginning spoken by the prophets.”!? Thus John's 
object and that of Zechariah were simply different. 

Thus, Calvin clearly exhibits concerns here. On some occasions, he 
handles them by explaining that although it would appear that the apos- 
tolic writer has misunderstood the prophets design he actually has not 
misunderstood it. This is the case, for example, with the text from Habak- 
kuk 2: 4 quoted by Paul in Romans. On other occasions, however, Calvin 
does not take that route, because (it would seem) he has more serious 
problems with the New Testament writer. But irrespective of the way 
he handles things, Calvin expresses concerns which relate to the New 
Testament writerss interpreting of the prophetss words (for when they 
cite the latter they are, in effect, interpreting the latter). Calvin seems 
to feel that the words of the prophet must be allowed their own mean- 
ing, which is (and must be) derived from the literary and historical con- 
text in which they were originally produced. He is quite plainly opposed 
to those Christian interprets (patristic, medieval or Early Modern) who 
are happy to give priority in these things to the apostolic writers, such 
that they would conclude, for instance, regarding Matthews citing of 
Jeremiah 31: 15 that if Matthew says that this prophecy is fulfilled, then it 
must be fulfilled, and if we do not understand this then that is our prob- 
lem. Because Calvin feels this way, he begins to feel uneasy when he sees 
another writer, even an inspired apostle, taking what seems to him to be 
a cavalier approach (running roughshod, so it would seem) towards the 
original meaning of the prophetic words. Not surprisingly, the more cav- 
alier an apostle seems to have been with the text of the prophet, the more 
upset Calvin appears. Here it is important to make clear that the anger 
seems to be focused upon the importance of the prophetss designs in 
saying what they said and the sense which Calvin has that the integrity of 
those designs is potentially being compromised by the apostolic authorss 
citing of the prophetss words out of context. That this is the case seems 
to be supported by Calvin's willingness, when the problems are serious 
enough, to simply say that the prophetic and apostolic authors had differ- 
ent designs. That solution, even though it raises other questions (such as, 
questions about why the inspired apostle bothered to cite the prophetic 
text in the first place) preserves the integrity of the prophetic intentions. 
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It ensures that no one, not even an apostle, dictates (so to speak) what 
a prophet actually “meant” to say. And that, it would appear, is good 
enough for Calvin. 

The strength of feeling which Calvin has over these concerns is exhib- 
ited by the fact that ultimately Calvin's concern over this matter derives 
from his fear that the (purportedly) cavalier manner in which the New 
Testament writers cite the prophetic texts might bring the Christian reli- 
gion into disrepute. Calvin feels genuine embarrassment over this possi- 
bility and says so in a number of places, including his handling of Hosea 
11: 1. There, he broaches the fact that this quotation raises “a difficult 
question,” that is, a question concerning the fact that Matthew uses this 
text and applies it to Christ. Calvin then asserts. 


They who have not been skilled in Scripture have confidently expounded 
this place of Christ, yet the context is opposed (contextus repugnat). Hence 
it has happened that scoffers have attempted to disturb the whole religion 
of Christ (nasuti homines exagitaverint totam Christi fidem), as though the 
Evangelist had misapplied (abusus esset) the declaration of the Prophet.?? 


Thus Calvin expresses this worry—that, if the apostolic writers are per- 
ceived by the Jews or the intellectual elite of Calvin's day (those are by 
no means mutually exclusive categories) as seeming so reckless with the 
Old Testament that their readings of it appear contrived and constructed 
solely with the (dishonest) aim of supporting the sacred truth of their 
religion by hook or by crook (so to speak), then the integrity and verac- 
ity of the Christian religion is lost. Thus, Calvin defends the New Testa- 
ment writers from being interpreted in that way, and takes almost every 
opportunity presented to him to do that. 

Hence, from this (above) discussion, we see the intense concern Calvin 
has concerning the prophetss designs and the keenness with which he 
guards the integrity of those designs. We learn of his strong desire that 
the prophets words and the intentions behind his words not be toyed 
with or taken out of context. Part of this could, of course, be down 
to a peculiar penchant on Calvins part for detesting lax and cavalier 
methods of treating texts; methods such as those he saw exhibited by 
medieval exegetes and arguably by Lutheran exegetes as well. In this 
regard, T.H.L. Parker has noted Calvins willingness to protest against the 
exegetical results produced by the allegorical method only to turn around 
and produce the same results using his own (approved) method.?! Thus, it 
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could be that what we find here is that Calvin simply wanted to underline 
his opposition against bad methodology. That could be all it is. But it 
is also worth noting, particularly given the conclusions we will set out 
later in this section, that Calvin may also have wished to underline the 
authority of the voice of the prophet so that nothing could be assumed to 
override (as it were) the ideas which issue from his mind and his sermons. 


4.1.1.2. The Character of the Prophets Design 


With these matters treated, the second part of our analysis will com- 
mence in which we consider the character of the prophet's design, as 
Calvin conceived of it. What did he think he was describing when he 
addressed the prophet's design? 

In the most basic sense, Calvin understood the prophet design as a 
wish or desire. He consistently explains it as an aim that is spiritual or 
psychological in nature. This should be apparent to some degree already, 
but can be fleshed out somewhat. The prophets intention is, Calvin 
observes, "to give the faithful support, that they might continue firm 
in their faith"? (Micah 4: 9-10); he wants “to encourage the faithful 
to patience"? (Micah 5: 1), “to denounce an approaching vengeance on 
those who came not willingly to God”? (Micah 6: 9); “to give the Jews a 
firm hope, so that they might know that God had a care for their safety"? 
(Nahum 1: 11), and so forth. Calvin consistently unearths the aim which 
the prophet has in speaking to the people in this manner. Naturally, he 
does not always use a verb in the infinitive ("to encourage" and so forth) 
to express the prophet's design; he alters his explanations quite often. But 
at the root of his conception of the prophet’s design is the notion of an 
aim or intention present within the mind of the prophet. 

This wish, it should further be noted, is directed towards the prophet 
hearers and spiritual in character. These points were clearly alluded to 
in the last paragraph but should be highlighted. Calvin does not, in 
other words, identify the prophets as having wishes which are focused 
upon the prophet himself, upon his plans, interests or personal goals. 
The prophet is never described by Calvin as interested in establishing 
his own place within the pantheon of intellectual or spiritual leaders of 
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his era. He does, occasionally, identify the aim of the prophet as wishing 
to establish his own authority, but Calvin always makes it clear that this 
is the prophet authority as a spokesman for God; not the prophet 
own authority irrespective of his divine calling. Second, Calvin does not 
identify the desire of the prophet as related to a temporal or even a civil 
matter, strictly speaking. Yes both temporal, and specifically civil, issues 
can come into play. But in Calvins handling of the prophet' design, it is 
always spiritual in nature. 

These three points go some ways towards outlining the basic sense of 
what Calvin has in his mind when he sets out to the consilium prophetae. 
Calvin discerns it by paying careful attention to the context, both literary 
and historical. For example, he declares, "That the design of the prophet 
(prophetae consilium) may be more clear, we must especially pay atten- 
tion to the history of the situation (historia)? Such remarks, though not 
common, are indicative of his method of obtaining the prophet’s inten- 
tions in a given passage. They are consistently derived from a consid- 
eration of the situation into which the prophet is speaking: who is his 
audience? What are they going through? What is their situation? What 
conditions prevail at that time in relation to them? How do the prophet's 
words relate to that situation? 

But something impressive can be seen about the ways in which Calvin 
discusses the prophets design. This can be introduced by first pointing 
out that Calvin often discusses the prophet's intention simply with the 
prophet’s original audience in mind. We saw this, for instance, in Calvin's 
comments on Joel 1: 2 where Calvin writes: "We now understand the 
prophets intention (consilium prophetae). He wanted to awaken the Jews 
that they might understand ..."?/ Naturally, this mention of “the Jews 
(Iudaeos)” is referring to the Jews who were Joel's contemporaries. Here, 
then, Calvin's focus is historical and contemporary to the prophet him- 
self. This is one way in which Calvin can approach his treatment of the 
aims of the prophet. 

But, in fact, Calvin can adopt other approaches to this topic. He can, 
for instance, treat and speak about the prophet's intention in such a way 
that he does not see it as relating to any specific time period. On these 
occasions, in fact, he uses language which makes no reference to time at 
all. Rather, he discusses the prophet' aim in this way: “We hence see that 
what the Prophet had in view was to raise up into confidence the minds 
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of the godly"?? Here it is “the godly (pias)" who are mentioned by Calvin; 
it is "the godly" whom the prophet has in mind. Now quite clearly, this 
could be the godly who are alive at the same time as the prophet or this 
could refer to the godly who live at some later date. Time is not specified 
at all. It is, rather, a category of people (irrespective of when they lived) that 
is in view. The prophet is speaking to the godly rather than the wicked. 
This, then, is a second way in which Calvin can speak about the prophet's 
design. 

There is also a third approach which Calvin adopts. Here, when com- 
menting on the prophets design, Calvin refers to time— but on these 
occasions he refers to Calvins own time period. For example, he declares 
in his comments on Hosea 6: 1 ("Come and let us return unto the Lord 
...”): “We see that the design of the prophet's words was to show that no 
chastisement is so severe that it ought to break down our spirits, but that 
we ought, by entertaining hope, to stir up ourselves to repentance.” In 
this example, Calvin's language refers to “us;” to “our spirits (animos nos- 
tros);” to stirring "ourselves (incitemus)" to repentance. It is this goal that 
the prophet's words possess. The prophet, Calvin would have us believe, 
had in view, in at least some way, the Early Modern Europe and the peo- 
ple huddled in the hall listening to Calvins lecture. 

Thus, Calvin discusses the prophets intentions in these three ways 
or from these three different vantage points. But additionally, we may 
notice that he does this in two slightly different ways. These different ways 
appear in two different contexts. The first is when he is treating portions 
of the Minor Prophets which do not set forth prophecies ofthe kingdom 
of Christ; the second when he is treating prophecies of Christ and his 
king. 

Regarding the first, what one discovers is that Calvin can switch 
seamlessly between these three approaches. He does this even within his 
handling of the same paragraph or even the same sentence. This can be 
seen, for instance, in his treatment of Zechariah 1: 13. 


The Prophet’s design should be observed; for first he admonishes the 
faithful (fideles) that there was no reason for them to despair or to be 
discouraged with sorrow, because celestial angels in the presence of God 
prayed for them and pleaded for their salvation (pro salute ipsorum). This is 
one thing. But a greater and fuller confirmation is added. For God testifies 
that he is ready to deliver the Jews (Iudaeos) although he does not declare 
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this immediately. And here we should note that it ought to be sufficient 
to sustain our hope and patience (nobis ad spem et patientiam), when God 
testifies and affirms that he favors us (se favere nobis), and that our salvation 
(salutem nostram) is dear to him, however miserable our condition may 
apparently be.?? 


Here, Calvin moves freely between “the faithful,” “the Jews" and “us” with 
ease. Such movement takes various forms, as can be seen in his handling 
of Micah 1: 5: 


This is the reason why the Prophet says that the wickedness of Israel 
(Israelis) was Samaria because from there arose all iniquities. But we must 
at the same time bear in mind that the prophet speaks not here ... he 
directs his reproof against ungodly and perverted forms of worship (contra 
cultus impios et perversos); and this appears more plain from the second 
clause, in which he mentions the high places for transgressions. ... But it 
might seem very unjust that the prophet charges with sin those forms of 
worship in which the Jews (Iudaei) tirelessly exercised themselves with the 
object of satisfying God. But we see how God regards as nothing whatever 
people (homines) blend with his worship from their own heads.?! 


A third example, also from Micah, begins to hint at something of what 
underpins Calvin's ability to adopt these different approaches. 


The prophet here assumes the character of a mourner, that he might more 
deeply impress the Israelites (Israelitas). ... Though the prophet addresses 
the Israelites (Israelitas), we ought to refer this to ourselves (ad nos referre) 
since we are not unlike the ancient people (quia non multum sumus 
absimiles veteri populo). For however God may terrify us (nos terreat) with 
dreadful threatening, we still remain quiet in our filth (nostris faecibus).? 


"[S]ince we are not unlike the ancient people,’ Calvin reasons. Here, we 
would suggest, Calvin provides us with a clue as to how he is able to switch 
between the Jews, the godly, “us” and so forth. We shall examine this in 
more detail in the second half of this chapter. 

The second context can now be taken up. The second context within 
which this practice of Calvin appears is in his expounding of prophecies 
of Christ and his kingdom. Within this context, a greater sense of his- 
torical progression can be seen in Calvins movement between the three 
categories. In other words, in dealing with these texts, Calvin argues that 
there must first be a meaning for the prophet’s own contemporaries and 
following on from that at a later period in redemptive history we find 
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the meaning for “us? These two meanings are not distinct in any abso- 
lute sense but are related to the one work that God is doing in establish- 
ing his kingdom. Therefore, here, Calvins reliance on the doctrine of the 
covenant is conspicuous. The covenant (in Calvin's judgment) guarantees 
God's work of establishing his kingdom. 

This appears, for instance, in Calvins handling of Malachi 3: 1 (“Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the 
messenger of the covenant, ..."). Calvin first notes: 


Here the Prophet does not bring comfort to these wicked slanderers, but 
asserts the constancy of his own faith in opposition to their blasphemous 
words; as if he had said, "Ihough they impiously declare that they have 
been either deceived or forsaken by the God in whom they had hoped, yet 
his covenant (foedus eius) shall not be in vain.” It is as he had said elsewhere: 
Though people are perfidious and false, yet God remains true, and cannot 
depart from his own nature. God, then, gloriously triumphs here over the 
Jews (Iudaeis), and asserts his own covenant (foedus suum) in opposition 
to their disgraceful slanders, because their wicked murmurings could not 
hinder him from accomplishing his promises and performing in due time 
what they thought would never be done ...? 


What we see is that Calvin begins his exposition by treating the meaning 
of these words for their original audience. For the wicked amongst them, 
the prophet’s words were a rebuke (and indeed this word, Calvin says, 
was directed towards the wicked, though he finds a meaning for the pious 
remnant too, as we shall see). Though it is a promise of Gods fulfilling of 
his covenant, yet to the ungodly Jews this promise chides them in their 
arrogance, because it declares that God is going to fulfil his covenant 
though the Jews feel confident he never will. 

Continuing his exposition, Calvin develops the notion of the com- 
ing kingdom and what (in regards to it) is promised in this passage. 
"Malachi;' Calvin argues as he enters into a treatment of the substance of 
the prophecy, "promises here to the Jews both a king and a reconciler—a 
king under the title of Lord—and a reconciler under the title of the mes- 
senger of the covenant.” This is, as we said, promised to the ungodly Jews 
in a “mocking” fashion, yet Calvin finds a meaning for those faithful who 
belong to God. He mentions in expounding Christs coming as promised 
in Malachi 3: 1 and continued in 3: 2 (“But who may abide the day of his 
coming? ...”) that, while Christ's coming will “avail you [ungodly Jews] 
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not at all” yet “[w]e know that Christ appeared not for salvation to all, but 
only to the remnant (non omnibus ... sed reliquiis), and to those of Jacob 
who repented, according to what Isaiah says. (Isaiah 10: 21)7?* Accord- 
ingly, this promise has meaning for the pious, that is, the “remnant” who 
are spoken of throughout the prophetic books—here Calvin mentions 
arguably the most common reference to the remnant which is found in 
Isaiah. This then covers the meaning for Malachi's contemporaries. 

Yet Calvin argues that this promise also contains sweet comfort and a 
promise of deliverance to “us,” Calvin says. This he notes when dealing 
with the portion of Malachi 3: 2 which queries ^who may abide the day 
of his coming ..."* 


When he says that the coming of Christ would be intolerable, what is said 
is to be confined to the ungodly (ad impios). For we know that nothing 
is more delightful and sweeter to us (nobis optabilius) than when Christ 
is near us (nobis propinquus sit): though now we are pilgrims and at a 
distance from him, yet his invisible presence is our chief joy and happiness. 
Besides, were not the expectation of his coming to sustain our minds 
(animos nostros), how miserable would be our condition? It is therefore 
by this mark that the faithful (fideles) are to be distinguished, that they 
expect his coming; and Paul (Romans 8: 22) does not in vain exhort us, 
by the example of heaven and earth, to be like those in travail until Christ 
appears to us (nobis) as our Redeemer.?? 


Thus we see that this promise of Malachi declares the fulfilling by God 
of his covenant in sending his son. His coming will be dreaded by the 
ungodly, but the prophet's promise serves to comfort and provide hope 
for the pious “remnant, and this includes the salvation of the remnant of 
Calvin's day too. 

A second example appears in the Frenchmans analysis of Hosea 1: 10- 
11 (“The number of the sons of Israel will be like the sand ... They 

. [shall] ... be gathered together, and appoint themselves one head"). 
Again Calvin is concerned with the meaning of the words for the Jews. 


Hosea spoke of the universal gathering of the Church; but now he con- 
fines his address to the natural race of Abraham. Why? Because God com- 
menced a restoration with that people, when he extended his hand to the 
miserable exiles to bring them back from the Babylonian captivity to their 
own country (fecit initium instaurationis ... quum manum porrexit miseris 
exsulibus, ut redirent a babylonico exsilio). 
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So the building of the kingdom as prophesied here has its beginnings 
in the return from captivity. The Jews are in view. Calvin continues his 
exposition by noting the central role of the covenant in Hoseas thinking. 
Hoseas starting with Israel was intended to show that God had honored 
them. But this was not because they were worthy of this honor, but 
"because God would not make void his covenant.” It is plainly, then, 
according to Calvin, God's fulfilling of his covenant that drives this 
promise. This promise makes mention of gathering the people under “one 
head; which Calvin takes to be a reference to David: “whenever God 
speaks ofthe restoration ofthe people, he always calls the attention ofthe 
faithful to David"? But of course mention of David is mention of Christ, 
in Calvins judgment. “[T]he Church of the Lord is only rightly formed 
when the true David (verus David) rules over it; that is, when all with 
one consent obey Christ??? Thus Hosea is promising the progression of 
events, commencing with the return of the people from Babylon, which 
will culminate in the gathering of them under the headship of Christ 
through the gospel. This gathering includes “us.” 


But the prophet has, by this expression, characterized the obedience of 
faith. For it is not sufficient that Christ be given as a king and set over 
people, unless they also embrace him as their king and receive him with 
reverence. From this we learn that when we believe the gospel, we choose 
Christ for our king, as it were, by a voluntary consent (Christum in regem 
eligere)? 


Here, again, we see the progression of redemptive history and the func- 
tion of the covenant in Calvins exegesis. Thus, he moves seamlessly from 
a promise given to the Jews to a promise given to all the godly and, 
namely, to Calvin and his contemporaries. This handling of the passage 
distinguishes Calvin, we may briefly note, from others exegetes, partic- 
ularly his contemporaries. For instance, when Oecolampadius takes up 
Hosea 1: 10-11, he makes no reference to the meaning of these words for 
Hoseas contemporaries. Although such historical analysis is found in his 
handling of Hosea 1: 1-9, when Oecolampadius takes up the prophecy 
of 1: 10-11, he effectively forgets all about Hoseas contemporaries. He 
deals with 1: 10-11 strictly as a prophecy of Christ—and one which seems 
effectively to have nothing to do with Hosea’ original hearers but has only 
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to do with the New Testament church? The same is true of Luther and 
Pellican.*! Not so, Calvin, as we have seen. 

Calvin's exposition of the prophecies in Joel provides us with another 
fine example. In outlining the book in the introductory comments found 
in his preface, he divides it into four parts, and on the fourth observes: 

The fourth part of the Book is taken up with promises. For he prophesies 
of the kingdom of Christ, and shows that even though now all things are 
full of despair, yet God had not forgotten the covenant (foederis sui) which 
he made with the fathers. Therefore, Christ would come to gather the 


scattered remnants (reliquias dissipatas), even more, to restore his people 
to life, though they were now lost and dead.” 


That fourth part commences around Joel 2: 18 and is certainly in full flow 
by Joel 2: 27 (“And you shall know that I am in the midst of Israel ...”). 
Accordingly, it is here (Joel 2: 27-Joel 3: 3) that we shall focus in our 
briefly analysis. 

We may start by observing that Calvin explicitly restricts these prom- 
ises to the church. He declares that, despite Joel referring to “all flesh,” 
(Joel 2: 28), the promises “must be limited to the Church? So that 
is one point. Now, Calvin does state unequivocally in expounding this 
passage that these promises offer to the church ofthe New Testament era 
something new. It was "the design of the prophet is to make a manifest 
difference (discrimen) between the state of the ancient people and the 
state ofthe new church, the restoration of which he now speaks?" ^ Calvin 
declares this in relation to Joel 2: 28 and the outpouring of the Sprit 
mentioned there but it applies to his treatment of the whole passage (Joel 
2: 27-3: 3). (Incidentally, he deals specifically with the various elements 
of the prophecy, such as promises of “dreams” and “visions” and so forth, 
and we will deal with that later in this chapter.) Yet the question that 
needs to be asked is, does he still find continuity here? Does Calvin set 
forth the idea of the progression of the kingdom in the way we have seen 
above? Does Calvin exhibit concern for the meaning the passage with 
respect to the prophets original hearers and then the meaning of the 
passage to the godly and Calvins own era, as seen above? The answer is 
“yes” and this can be demonstrated in a quotation. To be sure (we should 
simply state) it would be a very easy thing for us to point to places within 
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Calvins comments upon these passage where he refers to “the Jews,’ “the 
faithful” and “us,” but what we want to demonstrate here is (not only 
that he does refer to these groups but) his understanding of redemptive 
historical development. It can be found in comments such as this on Joel 
2: 30-31 (“I will show wonders in the heavens ... the sun shall be turned 
into darkness ..."). 


It may be asked to what day the prophet refers. For he has up to this 
point spoken of the first coming of Christ. It seems in this place to be 
some inconsistency. I say that the prophet includes the whole kingdom 
of Christ (comprehendere totum Christi regnum) from the beginning to the 
end. This is common, and in other places we have stated that the prophets 
commonly speak in this way. For when the discourse is concerning Christ's 
kingdom, they sometimes refer to its commencement only and sometimes 
they speak of its termination, but they often designate by one continual 
discourse the whole course of the kingdom of Christ, from its beginning 
to its end (interdum attingunt principium ... interdum ... de ipso fine ... 
saepe uno complexu designant totum cursum). Such is the case here.* 


Here we find, then, the notion that there is a progress associated with 
Christs kingdom which embraces the Jewish faithful, whom Calvin 
regularly refers to as the remnant as we saw in the previous two examples, 
and the Christian faithful as well, again referred to by Calvin in these 
commentaries as the remnant. The same truth is establish by Calvin in 
his exposition of Joel 3: 1-3 (“For behold in those days and at that time, 
when I shall bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem ..."): 


While then the prophets testify that God would be the redeemer of his 
people, and promise liberation from babylonian exile, they lead the faithful 
as if by a continuous train or course (quasi continuo tractu et tenore) 
to the kingdom of Christ. For what else was that restoration, except a 
prelude of that true and real redemption which was finally exhibited in 
the person of Christ? Therefore, the prophet does not speak only of the 
coming of Christ or of the return of the Jews, but includes the whole 
of redemption (totam redemptionem), which was only begun when the 
Lord restored his people from the babylonian exile (quae tantum incepta 
fuit quum reduxit ... ab exsilio babylonico); then continued from the first 
coming of Christ even to the last day. ... God will not be a half redeemer 
(dimidium redemptorem) but will continue to work until he completes 
(donec compleverit) everything necessary for the happiness of his church.* 


As we say, Calvin refers throughout his handling of Joel 2: 27-3: 3 to "the 


» e 


Jews, 


» « » 


the pious,” “the ungodly; “the papists" and “us” in ways identical to 
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what we have seen previously. Thus our labors here seemed better served 
by showing Calvins overarching conception of what is going on here. This 
redemption, we may also reiterate, is ground in the covenant; so Calvin 
comments on Joel 2: 32 ("for in mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be 
deliverance”): 


He afterwards adds, “For in mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliv- 
erance, as Jehovah has promised.” The prophet here signifies that though 
the people might seem apparently to have been destroyed, yet God would 
be mindful of his covenant (memorem fore sui foederis) so as to gather the 
remnant (ut reliquias colligat).*” 


This, in summary, has been a treatment of Calvins thinking on the 
prophet’s design. Some of the key assumptions which inform and under- 
pin his work on it have been noted above but will be discussed in greater 
detail in the second half of this chapter. 


4.1.2. The Circumstances of the Time (circumstantiae temporis) 


Just as Calvin, when lecturing on the Minor Prophets, seeks to uncover 
the prophet’s intentions, so he also endeavors to set forth the circum- 
stances of the passage he was expounding. This is, he clearly feels, an 
integral part of what he wants to do for his audience when expounding 
these books. 

As we approach this topic, a few things should be noted. First, we 
should note that when Calvin addresses the circumstances of a given pas- 
sage he nearly always addresses them in relation to the prophets’s hear- 
ers. His concern is not, general in its scope. He does not pay attention to 
form critical issues. He does not ask questions about whether the address 
used by the prophet suggests links with an Egyptian writing of roughly 
the same period. None of these questions interest him (not surprisingly), 
rather he is concerned with the audience of the prophet and the situation 
in which they find themselves. This emphasis is common throughout his 
expositions. Second, with respect to the nature of the prophets’s audi- 
ence, it will be recalled that the audience is the church. This is the church 
as considered in both senses of that word (both as the body of the people 
and as the faithful remnant, as we saw in chapter two). Third, as a topic, 
Calvins handling of the circumstances rests very much on his interest 
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in history. A historical orientation is basic to his treatment of this issue, 
though an important qualification will be added to this momentarily. 

Calvin plainly conceives of the audiences circumstances as, in effect, 
the occasional cause of the prophets words. The prophet, so Calvin 
holds, is trying to assist the audience to cope under the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. Whatever those circumstances are, they 
are intimately aligned with the prophet’s design and (as we just said) 
cause it to take the shape that it does. They are crucial to the prophets 
design such that the latter could, Calvin would seem to hold, not be 
discernible apart from the former. In this regard, Calvin uses the history 
and circumstances of the audience in a quite specific manner, namely, 
as a means of scrutinizing the mind of the prophet. He wishes, from it, 
to determine what the prophet was thinking and why he preached the 
way he did. To give just one instance to illustrate what we mean, Calvin 
explains in regards to Obadiahs prophecy: “We now then perceive the 
design of the prophet (consilium prophetae). As adversity might have 
weakened the Israelites or even thoroughly broken them, the prophet 
here applies comfort and props up their dejected minds, because the Lord 
would soon look on them and take just vengeance on their enemies? ^? 
Here we can see easily how the prophets design, as Calvin conceives of it, 
(as a wish to comfort and support) was contrived by Obadiah in relation 
to the Israelites because of the situation in which they found themselves. 
In fact, that situation, and the difficulty of it, seems to have moved him to 
try to comfort them. It was, in Calvin's thinking, the occasional cause of 
the prophets design—a fact which links the two very closely and which 
provides us with a window into the mind of Calvin the exegete. 

The content of his comments on the audiences circumstances should 
be examined. In setting them forth, Calvin seems consistently to grab 
hold of something about them which is enduring and substantive. He 
does not, in other words, choose to explore and elaborate upon aspects 
of the circumstances which are inconsequential or so time-and-context- 
specific that they could not possibly have meaning beyond their small 
patch of history. Rather, he finds in each pericope something that is 
enduring: the enduring struggle of the faithful, the heart of corrup- 
tion and idolatry found in the hypocrite, the fear of the threat of God's 
wrath, and so forth. This consistently marks his reading of the circum- 
stances of the audience. This may briefly be seen, for instance, in Calvin's 
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handling of Zechariah 7. It appears, at first glance, to be a chapter about a 
very specific and arcane question on (Old covenant) practices of fasting 
and mourning. But as Calvin considers the chapter and the people's 
circumstances, he gravitates towards the topic of the spiritual worship 
of God and highlights the hypocrisy of the people who came to question 
Zechariah, arguing that they wished to focus on incidental and largely- 
ceremonial aspects of public worship while overlooking that which really 
is of greatest importance to God. Thus Calvin focuses in his reading of 
the circumstances on what is enduring. 

Additionally, however, it should be noticed that Calvin, when address- 
ing the hearer’s circumstances, also seems to be able to find in those 
circumstances that which is of special relevance to his own contempo- 
rary situation and the concerns which he, as a reformer of the church, 
is concerned to address. Looking again at Zechariah 7, we note that in 
addition to the enduring issue of the spiritual nature of worship which 
Calvin identifies, he is also able to perceive in the behavior of those who 
come to question Zechariah, and in the character of their thinking on 
worship, qualities which are remarkably similar to those which Calvin 
censures when he is addressing his nemesis, the Roman Catholic church. 
For instance, when addressing fasting and mourning about which the 
petitioners ask (Zech 7: 3, 5), Calvin describes these practices with terms 
such as "frigid ceremonies" and "superstition? He even insinuates at one 
point that the Jewish exiles who had come to question Zechariah were 
engaging in fasting "as though it were something meritorious (quasi res 
esset meritoria)? ? None of this is mentioned in the text. Whether these 
things are legitimately inferred is not the issue, of course— rather, we wish 
simply to draw attention to Calvin's capacity for finding such material 
consistently through his handling of the circumstances of the times. He 
has an astonishing ability to find in the circumstances of the prophets’s 
hearers practices and beliefs which are particularly relevant to his own 
day and age. 


4.1.2.1. Circumstances of the Prophetss Era and of Calvins Own 


This pattern can be seen throughout his handling of these books. It 
appears in his handling of Micah 1: 3-4, specifically, the words “the Lord 
shall come forth out of his place? 
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But why is going forth here ascribed to God? Because the Jews had 
abused the forbearance of God in worshipping him with vain ceremonies 
(inanibus caeremoniis) in the temple; and at the same time they thought 
that they had escaped from his hand. As long therefore as God spared 
them, they thought that he was, as it were, bound to them, because he 
dwelt in their midst. Besides, as the legal and shadowy worship prevailed 
among them, they imagined that God rested in their temple. But now the 
Prophet says, “He shall go forth; you have wished up to this point to confine 
God to the tabernacle, and you have attempted to placate him with your 
frivolous puerilities (frivolis nugis): but you shall know that his hand and 
his power extend much farther. Therefore, he shall come and show what 
that majesty is which has up to this point been derided by you? For when 
hypocrites set to sale their ceremonies to God (Hypocritae ... venditant 
Deo suas caeremonias) do they not openly mock him, as though he were 
a child? And do they not thus rob him of his power and authority? Such 
was the senselessness of that people. The prophet, therefore, does not say 
without reason that God would go forth, that he should prove to the Jews 
that they were deluded by their own vain imaginations (suis figmentis), 
when they took away from God what necessarily belonged to him, and 
confined him to a corner of Judea and fixed him there, as though he rested 
and dwelt there like a dead idol (mortui idoli).^? 


Again Calvin identifies what is of real moment and importance to the 
Christian church and also unearths qualities in the circumstances of 
Micahs audience which are particularly relevant to his own day and 
age (note tell-tale phrases such as “vain ceremonies" and “frivolous 
puerilities"). 

The same can be seen in another example, namely, Calvins handling 
of Hosea 2: 8. The text reads simply: 


For she did not know that I gave her corn and wine and oil and multiplied 
her silver and gold, which they prepared for Baal?! 


It is not difficult to pick out (once again) the locus of divine worship as an 
element of enduring importance. But, interestingly, Calvin does not seem 
to have any difficulty finding something which is of particular relevance 
to his own era, either. Thus, we find that he, in discussing Baal (who this 
was and what part he played in Jewish worship), comments: 


As to the name Baal, no doubt the superstitious (superstitiosi) included 
under this name all inferior gods (minores deos), as they are called. No 
such madness had possessed the Israelites that they had forgotten that 
there is but one maker of heaven and earth. They, therefore, maintained 
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the truth, that there is some supreme God (aliquem esse summum Deum), 
but they added their patrons (patronos), and this by common consent was 
the practice of all nations. They did not then think that God was robbed of 
his own glory, if they joined with him patrons or inferior gods (aliquos 
patronos vel minores deos). And they called them by a common name, 
Baalim, or, as it were, patrons (patronos). Baal of every kind was a patron 
(patronus). Some render it, husband. But without doubt foolish people 
have always had this superstitious notion (superstititio) that inferior gods 
come nearer to people (minores deos propius accedere ad homines), and are, 
if you will, mediators (intermedios) between this world and the supreme 
God. It is the same with the Papists of the present day (hodie papistae) 
who have their Baalim (habent suos Baalim); not that they regard their 
patrons (patronos) in the place of God, but as they dread every approach 
to God, and do not understand that Christ is a mediator, they retake 
themselves here and there to various Baalim, that they may procure favor 
to themselves; and at the same time, whatever honor they show to stones, 
or wood or the bones of the dead, or to any of their own inventions, they 
call it the worship of God. Therefore, whatever is worshipped by the Papists 
is Baal: but they have at the same time their patrons for their Baalim. We 
now then perceive the prophet's meaning in this verse. 


Here it must be observed that Calvin's analysis of what on the face of it 
seemed a very historically-oriented portion of Hoseas prophecy is replete 
with issues and material which are especially relevant to the reformer's 
own particular period. 

Considering another example, we see that sometimes the material 
which Calvin finds in the circumstances of the prophets audience that 
is especially relevant to his own era prompts explicit comparison with 
his own era. Such is the case with Calvin's treatment of Hosea 4: 9-10 
which talks of the priests being robbed of their honor. 


And there shall be, like people, so like priest. And I shall punish them for 
their ways and reward them their deeds. For they shall eat but it will not be 
enough and they shall commit acts of prostitution but shall not increase, 
because they have left off serving the Lord.? 


On this passage, Calvin asks how this can be said since the Israelite 
priests were already without honor, as they had departed from the only 
legitimate sanctuary in Jerusalem. He argues in this regard “it is not new 
for God to punish the impious by taking from them what they seem to 
possess.” His next assertion clarifies things: 
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This is what it is like today in the papacy (hodie in papatu), who boast 
of themselves as being clergy and priests, though they are mere apes. Yet 
because they retain the title, what the prophet threatened to the false priests 
of his age, may be justly said of them.^* 


Here his identifying of the circumstances with which Hosea must deal 
provokes from him a comparison with his own circumstances. The two, 
he implies, are the same. 

The commonality of such comparisons raises an issue about which 
we will speak in the second half of this chapter, for Calvin's capacity to 
find his own age mirrored in the age of the prophets is an enormously 
important element in his expounding of these books (as has already 
been noted). Before drawing this section to a close, however, we should 
briefly summarize what we have said. In Calvins exegesis of these books 
he pays careful attention to the circumstances of the audience to whom 
the prophets are preaching. They are, Calvin feels, the occasional cause 
of the prophet’s words. He focuses his mind on an analysis of those 
circumstances which identifies that which is enduring and substantive 
in them. He also manages to find in those circumstances that which 
is of particular relevance to his own age and to his own concerns as 
a reformer. He manages to do both of these things while adopting an 
historical orientation to the passage. And yet we would, in adumbration 
of what will be discussed later on, query how objectively historical that 
orientation actually is. 


4.1.3. The Prophets Language 
(analogiam sequi inter signa et res signatas) 


Finally, just as Calvin seeks when lecturing on the Minor Prophets 
to uncover the prophets intentions and to address the circumstances, 
he also endeavors to explicate the language of the Minor Prophets. In 
lecturing on these prophetic books, he is concerned to work over their 
language text in such a way that he leaves all clear and lucid for his 
audience. 

Some of his handling of the text and language has been noticed already. 
As we have already noticed, Calvins sensitivity to the Hebrew text is 
impressive in many ways. His interests in the structural aspects of the 
books (being a collection of loci) has also been noted, and provides us 
with a clear sense of the general approach he takes to the text itself. 
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Additionally, his awareness of the prophetss use of rhetorical devices and 
literary tropes has been noted above. In all these ways, his approach to 
the text betrays what might broadly be identified as renaissance themes, 
as works by scholars like Ford Lewis Battles and Olivier Millet have 
demonstrated. 

But Calvin grapples with the language of the prophets on so many 
levels. In particular, we might note Calvins awareness of the social, 
cultural and historical aspects ofthe text. To take one instance, in dealing 
with the prophet Amos, Calvin notes not only that Amos identifies 
himself as a shepherd (in Amos 1: 1) but that he speaks as a shepherd. 


We must, at the same time, observe that the prophet, who was a shepherd, 
speaks according to his own character, and the manner of life (pro suo inge- 
nio et pro vitae ratione) which he followed. Someone else might have said, 
“Mourn shall the whole country, tremble shall the palaces,” or something 
like this. But the prophet speaks of Mount Carmel from the habitations 
of shepherds, for he was a shepherd. His doctrine no doubt was despised, 
and it is likely many profane people said, “What! he thinks that he is still 
with his cows (cum suis vaccis) and with his sheep; he boasts that he is 
God's prophet, and yet he is engrossed with his stalls and his sheepfolds.” 
It is, then, probable that he was derided by scornful people, but he delib- 
erately intended to blunt their perversity by mingling with what he said 
in his office as prophet those kinds of expressions (loquendi formis) which 
savored of his occupation as a shepherd.” 


Calvin, it would appear from this quotation, conceives of the language 
of the prophet as a kind of historical artifact passed down to us; indeed, 
one which cannot be understood unless one places oneself in the time 
and situation of the prophet. This kind of attention to the character of 
the prophets's language can be seen throughout Calvins lectures (this 
point has already been made above). Raising it here, however, allows 
us to probe further his engagement with the language of the prophets, 
particularly the historical and contextual aspects of it. 

For an analysis of Calvins handling of these matters reveals that, for 
him, the prophetss language presents particularly interesting problems 
or issue (and, arguably, for anyone approaching these books). It is an 
issue which Calvin identifies and explains quite explicitly. His method of 
addressing it is clearly one about which he feels quite strongly (namely, 
that his method is correct). Further, he finds it annoying that some 
exegetes, particularly his Roman Catholic adversaries, do not seem to 
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understand what it is that the prophets are doing with their language. 
What his method is and what his adversaries fail to understand may 
be explained in the following way. In the text, the prophets speak in 
language that is saturated with qualities of the redemptive historical 
period in which they live. What Calvin chooses to do, given such a state 
of affairs, is to argue that the prophets naturally speak in the language 
of their times and that it would be absurd for them to do otherwise. 
But, he continues, one must not think that the meaning of what they 
say is somehow inextricable from the words and concepts which they 
employ—words and concepts which are defined by the Old Testament 
era in which they were produced. Here an example will be helpful. In 
his exposition of Joel, he addresses this matter explicitly and explains 
it quite well. The language of Joel 2: 28 speaks of “your old men shall 
dream dreams and your young men shall see visions ...”; it declares 
“I shall pour forth my spirit on all flesh? Further, it employs other 
images which appear to suggest things which could hardly, in Calvins 
judgment, make this passage one that was fulfilled at the day of Pentecost, 
as Peter claimed it was (Acts 2: 16-21). In addressing this text, Calvin 
enters into quite a long discussion of prophetic language which is of 
marked importance to what we are considering here. The prophets, 
Calvin observes, "spoke according to what was commonly known among 
the people.’°® The Jews were accustomed to dreams and visions, so Joel 
used these terms (his titulis). “This manner of speaking (loquendi ratio) 
occurs often in the prophets and ought to be borne in mind by us??? What 
exactly is Calvin saying? To elaborate further, he steps back to observe 
that the entire way the prophets discuss worship follows the pattern he 
has introduced here. When they discuss worship, they generally mention 
sacrifices; they “raise altars, and build a temple,’ Calvin says.?? Yet, Calvin 
objects, none of this was seen after Christ appeared. In fact, shortly after 
that the temple was destroyed and the whole legal system of worship 
stopped. So, how ought we to understand such prophetic expressions? 
How could these words be a prophecy of the future if we do not see any 
of this happening in the future? Were the prophets, in fact, requiring— 
predicting, commanding—that the cultic practices of the Old covenant 
era be practiced by New Testament Christians? If not, then what were 
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they saying through these words? Calvins answer: the prophets “set 
forth under a visible form (visibli forma) the spiritual worship of God??? 
Thus, Joel's promising “T shall pour forth my spirit ... your old men 
shall dream dreams ..." was not to be taken, Calvin insists, to indicate 
that dreams and visions would be experienced by old men and young 
men or that "all flesh" would possess the spirit in the same way that 
David did, such that there would be no distinction between teachers and 
congregation members, and so forth. Rather, Joel ^no doubt sets forth 
under these forms of speech that light of knowledge (intelligentiae lucem) 
in which the new church excelled after Christ"9? Joel, Calvin argues, 
refers to the knowledge of faith but he does so in such a way that he 
accommodates his discourse to the comprehension (accommodat stylum 
vel sermonem ad captum populi sui) of his original audience, "for he knew 
whom he addressed?! Joel was addressing a people who thought in these 
categories. Dreams, visions and so forth were, in their judgment, the 
height of spiritual knowledge. And so, the prophet says there will be a 
day when everyone will experience these things. But Joel did not mean 
this in precisely that manner, but rather, he meant that there will be a 
day coming when spiritual knowledge will increase immensely; in fact, 
a day when the light of the knowledge of God will be shed abroad more 
abundantly than people in the old covenant era could possibly imagine. 
This, Calvin is at pains to underline, is how the prophetic language ought 
regularly to be understood. It should be seen as spiritually and temporally 
accommodated such that the true meaning of the words is going to be 
something more general.” 

What Calvin does, then, in engaging with the prophetss language is, 
in effect, rather than play down the historical, he actually lets it stand 
as it is but interprets it in a particular way. Rather than trying to argue 
that somehow, for example, prophecy and dreaming dreams and so forth 
are experiences which can be enjoyed by every believer even in his own 
day, he actually says that they in themselves are experiences which were 
only known to old covenant believers. Indeed, they are so historically 
anchored that they effectively have no meaning for those living in the 
post-resurrection era, at least not as they stand in the form in which one 
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finds them in the text, namely, as “prophecy” and “dreaming dreams,’ and 
the other mentioned experience. Thus, the only way they can have any 
meaning for “us” is if dreams and these other expressions are considered 
to be expressions of old covenant spirituality which are time-relative 
expressions of a grander reality which itself remains in tact, though 
experienced by New Testament believersin different ways. In other words, 
Calvin reads dreams and so forth as signs. They are not signs for the 
prophets and their contemporaries. But for “us” today, they are signs 
which point to something else. 

That he can read the prophetss language in this way clearly is due 
to the theological foundation with which Calvin approaches the Minor 
Prophets, and specifically the covenant. Calvins understanding of the 
covenant saturates his reading of Joel 2 and of all of the Minor Prophets. 
One might be tempted here to think that part of his motivation for 
reading the prophetss language in this manner is polemic, since texts like 
Malachi 1: 11-12, which speaks of the notion that there "shall always bea 
sacrifice offered from the rising ofthe sun to its setting" —a passage which 
was one of the primary biblical passages used by the Roman Catholics 
to defend the mass—would otherwise have caused problems for him. 
Naturally, Calvins approach helps nullify that proof-text.9 But though 
the polemic value of this approach is apparent, it seems to the present 
author equally apparent that Calvin interests in this method are much 
more thorough-going and honest (they are not merely polemical). For, as 
was just stated, his understanding of the language of the Minor Prophets 
is saturated with his theology, particularly with his understanding of the 
covenant. 


4.1.4. Summary 


Through Calvins attention to these three subjects—the prophet's design, 
circumstances of the times, and the prophets language—he seeks to 
present to his hearers the meaning of the Minor Prophets down to the 
level of individual pericope, paragraph and sentence, such that he may 
declare with respect to each of these units of meaning: ^We now then 


perceive what the prophet had in view. 
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4.2. UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS WHICH INFLUENCE 
CALVIN’S EXEGESIS OF THE MINOR PROPHETS 


But how does he arrive at what the prophet had in view? what assump- 
tions underpin his exegesis of the Minor Prophets? We will now discuss 
four of them, which are: 


1. The Character of the Documents 

2. The Character of the Audience (which is the Church) 

3. Covenant Theology 

4. The Belief that Calvin's own era is like that of the prophets 


We will commence with an examination of the approach Calvin takes 
towards, or view he has of, the documents themselves. 


4.2.1. The Character of the Documents 


Calvin sees it as important to a right understanding of these books that 
one pay heed to their character as documents.® As this issue is examined, 
one discovers that Calvin is convinced the prophets employed something 
akin to the loci method in putting together their prophecies. That is to say, 
what one finds in the prophetic books is not the entirety of all the words 
they preached. Rather, in these books the prophets produced summaries 
of their discourses. Calvin makes it clear when lecturing on Micah 3: 1- 
2 that “the prophets did not record all that they had spoken, but only 
touched briefly on the heads or chief points (capita, vel summas rerum): 
Similarly, he explains when treating Hosea 4: 1-2, they did not “treat only 
once (etiam semel tractasse) of those things which are now extant with 
us’®’ but spoke of them many times. “Hosea,” Calvin says, “no doubt, 
very often discoursed on the exile and the restoration of the people?6? 
“He discoursed daily (Disseruit ergo quotidie); Calvin adds in comments 
on Hosea 8: 14, “on idolatry, on superstitions, and on other corruptions 
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which then prevailed among the people?9? For, he adds in comments on 
Hosea 14: 10, “it is not probable that since Hosea had so long discharged 
the office of a teacher (doctoris officio), he would have spoken only these 
few things which might have been gone through in three hours (tribus 
horis). This is ridiculous?” Calvin explains in comments on Micah that 
the producing of these heads of doctrine was done by him 


in order that we might know what Micah did for 40 years or more during 
which he executed his office. Surely, he would have been able to relate in 
half-an-hour (dimidia hora) all that which is found in his writings, but in 
this small book, which is small, we can learn what the prophet's manner of 
teaching was and on what things he chiefly dwelt.” 


And on Habakkuk 2: 2, he explains: 


He uses two words, to write and to explain; which some pervert rather than 
rightly distinguish. For ... the prophets were accustomed to writing and 
to setting forth the summaries or the heads of their discourses (proponere 
summas vel capita suarum concionum) ...” 


A fuller account of the prophetss labors in this area is found in Calvin's 
commentary on Isaiah, where he writes in the preface to that commen- 
tary: 


A question may arise, Was it Isaiah himself, or some other person, that 
wrote this inscription (titulum hunc inscripserit) to his prophecy? Not one 
of the commentators whose writings I have hitherto perused answers this 
question. For my own part, though I cannot fully satisfy my mind, yet I 
shall tell what I think. The prophets, after having publicly addressed the 
people, drew up a brief abstract of their discourse (brevem eius summam 
colligebant) and placed it on the gates of the temple, that all might see 
and become more fully acquainted with the prophecy. When it had been 
exposed for a sufficient number of days, it was removed by the ministers of 
the temple, and placed in the treasury, that it might remain as a permanent 
record. In this way it is probable, the books of the prophets were compiled 
(confectos esse libros); and this may be inferred from the second chapter 
of the book of Habakkuk ... Those who have carefully and judiciously 
perused the prophets will agree with me in thinking that their discourses 
have not always been arranged in a regular order (non semper fuisse quo 
decebat ordine digestas eorum conciones), but that the roll was made up as 
occasion served.” 
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This comment mentions both parts of the process—both the drawing 
up of summaries and also the arranging into orderly (and sometimes, 
Calvin feels, not so orderly) collections. This is what, in their most basic 
sense, the prophetic books are, in Calvin judgment. 

The vast majority of his explicit comments on these matters appear (in 
relation to the Minor Prophets) in his expositions of those books which 
he came to early on, namely, Hosea, Joel, Micah, and Habakkuk. One 
does not find similar comments on his handling of, say, Zechariah or 
Malachi. That being said, it is doubtful, in the present author's judgment, 
that there is any significant conclusion which may be drawn from this 
fact. It seems possible that he became tired of making such comments 
and, thus, simply stopped making them. Also it may have been that 
Calvin did not feel the need to make comments of this nature when 
expounding books like Zechariah, where the divisions are not difficult 
to spot. 


4.2.1.1. The Loci Method in Greater Detail 


Having considered these matters in brief, a more carefully look should 
be taken at precisely what Calvin believes the prophets were doing and 
(hence) what he believes the books of the Minor Prophets to be. He 
plainly held that the prophets, having preached their sermons over many 
years, summarized them into doctrinal heads at some point, and col- 
lected them and ordered them such that what we find in these books (Joel, 
Jonah, Haggai, etc) are collections of these summaries. The words Calvin 
normally uses to describe these summaries are: capita, summas, concio, 
sermo, oratio and sometimes loci. He speaks, for example, of the prophets 
producing "collected summaries and heads of the things preached to the 
people (collectas rerum summas et capita); ^ “collected heads" (Collecta 
sunt capita), “heads of his doctrine (capita suae doctrinae); 79 “heads of 
his preaching (capita suarum concionum); " and “heads or summaries of 
things" (capita uel summas rerum)."* These were, then, essentially loci or 
topoi. These loci were constructed by the prophets and then compiled by 
the temple priests. The verbs employed by Calvin to describe this are: 
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redigere, complectere,” collegit? perstringere,*' and proposuisse.? They 
were compiled, Calvin says, in order that the people might learn “of what 
sort were the doctrines" found in the prophetic books (quale fuerit doc- 
trinae genus); "in order that there may exist some memory of his teach- 
ings (ut memoria aliqua doctrinae eius extaret); "^ or in the case of Micah, 
“that might learn what the prophets manner of teaching was and on what 
things he chiefly dwelt (colligimus qualis fuerit ratio docendi prophetae 
nostro et quibus potissimum rebus incubuerit)?9^ 

All of this raises the topic of the Early Modern interest in loci com- 
munes and the fact that Calvin seems to be treating the prophets in at 
least some general way as dialecticians (of a sort) who collected together 
loci after the manner associated with Aristotle and Cicero. The notion 
of the commonplace had its origins in the thought of these two and was 
treated in the Middle Ages by writers like Boethius. The precise mean- 
ing ofthe idea possessed different nuances depending on the thinker one 
consults. Loci communes became the subject of careful scrutiny in the late 
medieval and Early Modern periods through the works of several writ- 
ers, but especially Rudolph Agricola, Erasmus and Calvins friend, Philip 
Melanchthon. Erasmus discusses it in several places in his De Copia. The 
various uses of places or topics are arranged nicely by Melanchthon, who 
comments in book 4 of his Erotemata Dialectices (under de locis argu- 
mentorum) that there are two forms of loci. The one has to do with inves- 
tigating a subject. The other has to do with selecting. Melanchthon says 
"often we do not use places (locis) so much for investigating as for select- 
ing things"? This, he explains, is what one finds in teaching within the 
church. 

Clearly, Calvin could have learned the commonplace method from 
almost any of these sources (i.e. from early writers like Cicero or later 
such as Erasmus and Melanchthon). He surely would have known of the 
work produced by Erasmus and would have been particularly familiar 
with the writings of his fellow reformer and friend, Melanchthon. In fact, 
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he wrote a preface to Melanchthon’s 1543 Loci Communes. Calvin seems 
to have used the commonplaces idea in his own writing, or so argues 
Richard Muller, who finds in Calvins Institutio the loci method depicted 
quite nicely, in that it is a series of collected heads of doctrine gathered 
from his biblical commentaries.** This being so, it is little surprise to 
find Calvin thinking about the loci method in his analysis of the Minor 
Prophets. 

There is, it should be said, some disagreement amongst scholars as 
to the character of thinking on the loci method during the medieval 
and Early Modern periods. Some posit a clear distinction between the 
rhetorical interests associated with the loci method by the humanist— 
who, because they hold that certainty is unattainable, focus on loci as 
the seats or sources of arguments (sedes argumentorum).? Others see 
less of a clear distinction between these two.” While we perhaps do not 
need to come to a firm conclusion on this question here, it is nonetheless 
helpful to raise these issues as it aids us in knowing what to look for when 
approaching Calvin. 

Calvin's interest in the loci method and prophets collections of doc- 
trinal heads is focused very much on the fact that it should help him to 
understand the prophetic text better. Accordingly, one finds that he not 
only points to the prophetss habit of producing these doctrinal heads but 
he also works to identify heads of doctrine throughout his lectures on the 
Minor Prophets. In other words, just as he said that the prophets worked 
their sermons into summary doctrinal heads which were then arranged 
or compiled into books, so when expounding these books Calvin labors 
to identify these individual heads. Thus, at a basic level, Calvin approach 
to the Minor Prophets is characterized by his conviction that the prophets 
produced theological commonplaces 

That he takes this approach appears in various ways. When taking 
up a portion of the prophets, he can comment: “This sermon is brief??! 
He also identifies Hosea 5 as a "locus de sacrificiis??? Calvin can also 
make observations such as: "Here the prophet concludes his discourse 


88 Richard Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin; Studies in the Foundation of a Theo- 
logical Tradition (Oxford, 2000), pp. 108-111, et passim. 

89 Quirinus Breen, “The Terms “Loci Communes" and “Loci” in Melanchthon; Church 
History 16/4 (1947), 197-209. 

°° Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin (see above, n. 88), pp. 110-111. 

° CO 42: 453; Calvin also comments, “Hoc tot sermone propheta populi ingrati- 
tudinem traducit; ostendit quam ... Haec summa est" (CO 42: 453). 
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respecting God's design to cleanse Judea??? Thus, in a fundamental way 
Calvin is interested in the length of the pericopes he is expounding and 
treats them very much as units; that is, each section is conceived of as a 
section or an individual sermon or doctrinal head and is treated as such 
by him. 

In identifying these heads, Calvin is not averse to criticizing the chap- 
ter divisions which are, of course, not original with the prophets or 
priests. One example is on Micah 2: 12-13, where he declares: 


But I have already said that I more approve of another exposition: for I 
see not how the Prophet could pass so suddenly into a different strain. He 
had said in the last verse that the people could endure no admonitions, for 
they only desired flatteries and adulation. He now joins what I have lately 
referred to respecting the near judgment of God, and proceeds, as we shall 
see, in the same strain to the end of the third chapter: but we know that 
the chapters were not divided by the Prophets themselves (Scimus autem 
non fuisse ab ipsis prophetis distincta capita). We have therefore a discourse 
continued by the Prophet to the third chapter; not that he spoke all these 
things in one day; but he wished to collect together what he had said of the 
vices of the people (sed voluit congerere quaecunque concionatus fuerat de 
vitiis populi); and this will be more evident as we proceed. I will now come 
to the words.” 


Also, he states on Amos 4: 1: "The one who divided the chapters seems 
not to have sufficiently considered the prophet's argument??? And on the 
book of Joel: “we shall see, as we proceed, that the chapters have been 
wrongly and foolishly divided”? Examples of this kind are not especially 
common, but it is nonetheless worth noting Calvin's willingness to make 
such remarks. 

Calvin's work on this (his identifying of doctrinal heads) is generally 
unobtrusive. His approach betrays the conviction on his part that perhaps 
his primary duty is to identify the prophet' train of thought. This being 
the case, he generally does not go out of his way to enter into detailed, 
and potentially distracting, matters about where one head ends and 
another begins or why this locus ended without considering such and 
such a topic. Calvin does not take the step seen, for instance, in the 
exposition of Oecolampadius on Hosea (specifically 1: 11), of altering 
the chapter division. He does acknowledge the awkwardness of that 
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particular section of text, but leaves it as it is. Calvin also does not take 
the approach found in Melanchthon, who when treating some of the 
Minor Prophets (Haggai, Zachariah and Malachi) virtually organizes 
his exposition of them around identifying "praecipui loci" and then 
discusses each one of them in turn.” Calvin does not allow the notion 
of common places so to dominate his analysis of a biblical book. In 
fact, one would not be unjustified in suggesting that Calvin would likely 
have felt that such an approach stifles the force and flow of the biblical 
text. Thus, his handling of common places is rather more like that of 
Luther, who comments occasionally that a prophet has started a new 
sermon and that the prophets did not preach their entire whole book 
at one time, and so forth.?* “Up to this point, we have handled three of 
Haggai's sermons (sermones Aggei), which he preached to the people at 
various times,’ says Luther on Haggai 2: 11, “Here a fourth follows??? 
Calvin arguably approaches the issue from a more rhetorically-oriented 
frame of reference than did Luther, but that fact does not lead him to 
the approaches seen in the works of exegetes like Oecolampadius or 
Melanchthon. 

Calvin betrays an awareness of the relationship of the various loci one 
to another within a book; he is careful in discerning the character of the 
individual loci. On the first point, it can be noticed that Calvin points out 
the relation of one locus to another by identifying fundamental changes 
in the topic which the prophet is expounding. “Here Micah begins his 
address to the faithful, who were a remnant ... Let us know then that 
Micah has hitherto directed his discourse to the wicked despisers of God, 
... but now he turns his address to the true and pious worshippers of 
God??? Calvin makes these comments at the beginning of chapter four, 
which quite plainly marks a basic change of thought within the book and, 
Calvin would seem to argue, the beginning ofa new locus. On the second, 
he comments on the character, and especially the order, of individual 
loci, observing their order and structure. Accordingly, he sums up the 
treatment of such matters by saying “[w]e now then understand the order 
and arrangement of the Prophet (ordinem et contextum prophetae)?! 


?7 "Argumentum concionum prophetae Haggaei' in CR 13: 981-988; ‘Commentarius 
Philippi Melanchthonis in Prophetam Zachariam in CR 13: 989-1004; 'Explicationes 
Philippi Melanchthonis in initium Malachiae in CR 13: 1005-1016. 
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On another occasion, he declares that the prophet “pursues the same 
doctrine; and ... explains with many words and also divides what he had 
said under one head (uno capite) into many parts or species (membra, 
uel species)? Slightly later, he declares: “[t]he prophet now descends 
ad species?! That is to say, Calvin makes observations about what 
the prophet is doing, how he orders his material, how he develops his 
argument by moving from the more general to the more particular, and 
so on. Calvin is never flamboyant or verbose in his observations. That 
being said, his remarks on such matters can occasionally (rarely) become 
more fulsome, as can be seen in this observation on Hosea 12: 6: 


But the prophet begins here with the second part of the law; for the 
prophets are not accustomed strictly to observe order (non solent servare 
ordinem), nor do they always observe a regular method (certam metho- 
dum); but it is enough with them to mention the main things by which 
they explain their subject; and hence, it is no wonder that the prophet here, 
according to his usual manner (pro consueto more), mentions love in the 
first place, and then goes on to the worship of God. This order, as I have 
said, is not indeed either natural or legitimate; but this is of no importance; 
nay, it was not without the best reason that the prophets usually did this; 
for repentance is better tested by the observance of the second table, than 
by that of divine worship. For as hypocrites tend to dissemble, and hide 
themselves with amazing coverings, the Lord applies a touchstone. He does 
this whenever he draws them to the light, and exposes to public view their 
frauds, robberies, cruelty, perjuries, thefts, and similar vices. Since, then, 
hypocrites can be better convicted by the second table of the law, the Lord 
justly appeals to this when he speaks of repentance; it is as though he said, 
“Let it now be made evident what your repentance is, whether it be feigned 
or sincere; for if you act justly and uprightly towards your neighbors, if you 


observe equity and rectitude, it is a sure evidence of your repentance? 104 


Although his comment here on the fact that the prophets are not accus- 
tomed to observe a "regular method" may seem slightly curious given his 
reference, immediately following this, to the prophet's “usual manner,’ it 
nonetheless exhibits Calvins interest in the prophetic method of order- 
ing the material in one of his loci. Building on this, we note that Hosea, 
according to Calvin, had the best reason for ordering matters in the way 
that he did—that is, he had the best reason for beginning with the sec- 
ond table of the law. His reason was that such an order of material was 
better suited for convicting of sin; in other words, this would seem to be 
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an example of the constructing and crafting of the material in a doctrinal 
head for the establishing of probabilities. It seems fairly clear here that 
Calvin does not see the prophet as producing a logical demonstration 
but as seeking to teach and persuade. This point was already made above 
in relation to the prophets’s desires “not merely to teach but also to pro- 
duce an effect.” But it nonetheless bears repeating, particularly in light of 
the comments made earlier in this section about the loci method being 
associated with rhetorical persuasion. 

In another example from Calvins comments on Joel 2: 23-28, he ad- 
dresses the question of order again, this time in relation to why the 
prophet first set out God's offering of temporal blessings (“God will send 
you autumn rains ... You will have plenty to eat ...) and only afterwards 
turned to mention spiritual blessings (I will pour out my Spirit on all 
people ...”). 


[Some commentators think] that it is absurd to set in the first place, and 
as if they stood on a higher grade (altiore gradu) the perishable blessings 
which pertain only to the support and nourishment of the body. But this 
reasoning is extremely foolish. For the prophets, we know, lead children 
as if by rudimentary principles to a higher doctrine. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the prophet here affords them a taste of God's favor in 
blessings belonging to the body, then afterwards he ascends higher, as we 
shall see. This view is certainly what the context demands, for the prophet 
says later, "After this, I will pour my Spirit on all flesh,’ etc. Here the prophet 
commends the God's favor, which ought to be held as the most precious. 
But now he begins with temporal benefits in order that he might lead by 
certain degrees a people, who are rude and weak. 


We have explained why the prophet began with earthly blessings. One 
may think that this order is irregular, since Christ does not remind us for 
nothing that the kingdom of God ought to be first sought, and that other 
things will be added in their place. For food, and whatever else pertains 
to this fleeting life are, as it were, an approach (accessio) to the spiritual 
life. But the prophet deliberately mentioned the evidence of God's favor 
in outward benefits first, because we see how slow human senses are and 
how lazy people are in seeking spiritual life. Therefore, as humankind only 
rise up to things above with difficulty, the prophet makes use of the best 
aids (optimis adminiculis); and we must be treated in the manner people 
are accustomed to use when dealing with children. 


We mentioned in our last lecture why the prophet finally now speaks of the 
spiritual grace of God, after he had spoken of earthly blessings. The order 
may seem irregular, but it can be easily accounted for. .. . 10 
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Here again Calvin comments on the order of the material set out, and 
again resolves the question by referring to issues related to probability 
and persuasion. That this kind of approach is consistent with what one 
discovers in Agricola is confirmed by Richard Muller and, before him, 
by Quirinus Breen, though nothing more concrete about the relation 
between Agricola and Calvin can be asserted here. 16 

Both these examples suggestion persuasion was of interest in Calvins 
analysis of argument, a point (again) which has already been made. 
In this regard, it can be argued that Calvin shows very little interest 
in dialectic in the sense of the examination of the nature of syllogistic 
arguments. He does not analyse the prophetss use of syllogisms or their 
forms of logic. This is of course a difficult statement to make without 
qualification. If one wished to define dialectic as “the art of discussing 
any theme in a relevant and suitable way” as we find in Melancthon, 
then he surely was interested in that. Further, as Peter Mack has argued, 
dialectic and rhetoric, in a thinker for instance like Agricola, can be 
considered very much together.!?? Thus qualifications are requisite here. 
But if we wish to focus upon the idea of identifying the structure of 
prophetic argumentation—whether, for example, they use syllogisms or 
enthymemes—then clearly Calvin shows considerably less interest in 
that. 

That being the case, Calvins one use of the word dialectica in these 
lectures is a fascinating one. He declares on Micah 7: 18-19 (Who is 
a God like you, who pardons sin and forgives the transgression of the 
remnant of his inheritance? You do not stay angry forever but delight to 
show mercy. You will again have compassion on us; you will tread our 
sins underfoot and hurl all our iniquities into the depths of the sea.): 


This then is the true dialectic of piety (dialectica pietatis), that is, when we 
are persuaded (quum persuasi sumus) that God is reconcilable and easily 
pacified, because he is by nature inclined to mercy, and also, when we thus 
apply this doctrine to ourselves or to our own peculiar benefit. !°8 


Again, the note on persuasion is manifest. More could obviously be said 
on questions of dialectic and rhetoric and the analysis of arguments and 
so forth. Nonetheless, we shall leave it at this point, our aim being simply 
to show the kind of interests which characterize Calvins approach to the 
prophetic loci. 
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It may be profitably asked, if Calvin is interested in the relation of 
the various loci one with another within a book and comments on the 
character of the individual loci, what does this actually look like over 
a long stretch of his lecturing? What one finds is that when working 
through a book like, for instance, Hosea, Calvin accepts the chapter 
divisions as they are traditionally given. He generally introduces a new 
chapter with a comment such as this one on Hosea 3: 1, that "the sum 
of this chapter is ...”.' A slightly more elaborate comment appears on 
Hosea 4: 1: "This is a new discourse by the prophet, separate from his 
previous discourses (nova prophetae concio et distincta a prioribus)? !? 
On the beginning of chapter five, he writes: "Ihe prophet here again 
preaches against the whole people, but he mainly directs his discourse 
to the priests and the rulers since they were the source of the prevailing 
evils.”!!! But, in slight contrast to these examples, occasionally he says 
almost nothing about the beginning of a new locus. This is the case 
in his comments on Hosea 10: 1.!? As he works his way through a 
chapter, he often begins his comments on a new verse by declaring: 
“The prophet confirms the earlier doctrine (proximam doctrinam)? ? 
Or, on Hosea 7: 10: "the prophet confirms his earlier doctrine (confirmat 
superiorem doctrinam)? ^ Comments of this kind punctuate Calvins 
remarks on Hosea and, in fact, all the prophetic books. But that is 
essentially all one can say. That is, although Calvin is clearly exceedingly 
interested in the character of the prophetic books as documents and 
considers it of paramount importance that the prophets used the loci 
method to put together these documents, his belief in these positions 
does not show itself overtly or obtrusively in his actual lectures on them 
even when he is expounding a comparatively large book like Hosea. 
Calvin seeks, then, with a light touch (so to speak) to carry the hearer 
through the structure of the document without allowing that structure 
to stand in the way of the lessons he wants his hearers to glean from 
it. 
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4.2.1.2. The Prophet's Use of the Hebrew Language and Rhetorical Devices 


Additionally, Calvins interest in these documents and the character of 
the individual loci found in them also exhibits itself in his comments on 
the prophets’s use of language.!? For instance, Calvin shows consider- 
able interest in the prophetic employment of rhetorical devices, literary 
tropes, and the like. It will be remembered that Calvin did not believe 
these were recorded sermons but summaries, though he does, as has 
already been noted, refer to them occasionally as concio, sermo and ora- 
tio. That being said, one finds Calvin commenting on the form of the 
prophet argument and his use of synecdoche, metonymy, enallage and 
the like. Synecdochica est loquutio,!!^ for instance. He makes observations 
such as: "the discourse becomes more striking by introducing God as 
the speaker"! He comments on a prophet style: “He at the same time 
severely proves them?!!? He notes places where the prophet has used 
Hebraisms. “The word man is placed here for idols, nam generale est apud 
Hebraeos"? “The prophet adopts a mode of speaking then in use (ad 
usum loquendi tunc receptam) ..."? He comments on numerous liter- 
ary and rhetorical qualities: ^by this repetition is more fully expressed 
not only their stupidity ..."!?! “The prophet introduces the people sub 
persona meretricibus"? “It is an anastrophe when he says ..."? He 
also takes time to comment on other matters, such as issues related to 
the Septuagint version of the Minor Prophets. (see Amos 1: 6-8 and 
Amos 5: 26).!*4 Calvin also, it should further be noted, does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe these rhetorical devices to the Holy Spirit, as this exam- 
ple from his comments on Amos 9: 13 shows: “at the same time, the 
spirit under these figurative expressions declares (sub istis figures spiritus 


15 For thoughts on Calvins sensitivity to genre, language, etc, see Max Engammare, 
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pronuntiat) ...?'?° Thus, again to Calvin a mixture of the human and the 
divine is not problematic in the least, as was also seen earlier. Given the 
commonality of Calvin's practice on issues such as rhetorical devices and 
so forth, little effort will be made to set forth numerous examples. If one 
wishes to read more on his usage of such, consult Millets Calvin et la 
dynamique de la parole.'*° 

Calvin also comments on the prophetss use of language by making 
observations on their capacity with respect to the Hebrew tongue. His 
approach is informed by the kind of historical sensitivity that one might 
expect from a humanist, as can be seen from remarks such as this one 
from his analysis of Zechariah 1: 1-3: 


Atthe same time, it is evident that the prophet adopted a mode of speaking 
in use at that time. We know that the language of the Jews underwent 
a change after their babylonian exile (protractum fuisse apud Iudaeos 
sermonem). It lost that clearness and elegance which it possessed before 
(nitor et pura illa elegantia loquendi qualis ante fuerat): as it clearly appears 
from the style of those who wrote after the exile. I also concede that 
previously the prophets do not exhibit the same degree of eloquence; for 
Isaiah differs greatly from Jeremiah and from Amos. It is yet quite evident 
from the writings of the last Prophets, that the language had become as it 
were muddy (lutulentum) after the return of the people from exile.!?” 


Clearly, these documents are approached by Calvin as artefacts of a 
particular period in the history of the Jewish people. 

His comments on the Hebrew found in them encompass issues of 
translation. A fairly characteristic example can be seen from these re- 
marks on Zechariah 7: 14. 


Here the prophet concludes his discourse which he had been speaking 
concerning God's vengeance, by which he had clearly testified that the sins 
of that nation had arrived to such a height that there was no room for 
pardon. Therefore, he says that they had been dispersed. For this is how 
I prefer to render the word (ego ita malo vertere), and the context seems 
to require this. Interpreters vary as to its meaning. In fact, the Hebrews 
themselves say that this is a difficult passage (difficilem esse hunc locum), 
for, according to the rules of grammar (regulas grammatices) the word 
can hardly be made suitable to the context. But let us first see what the 
prophet treats of, and second what meaning is the most suitable, as the 
word signifies various things.'* 
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His reference to the context is not uncommon either, as a reason for 
choosing the particular translation which he opts for. His reference to 
“the Hebrews’ is indicative of the general unwillingness or lack of interest 
in sparing with specific individuals. He may occasionally mention Jerome 
or the Chaldean paraphraser.'*? But on the whole, he does not interact 
with individual commentators or translators. 

Calvin also discusses grammar and other points of interest respecting 
the individual units of text found in the prophetic documents. 


The latter clause is variously explained. The verb, cale, means, in the first 
conjugation, to be consumed. But in Piel, it signifies to complete or to 
make an end, and this sense would be very suitable, except for the fact 
that a grammatical reason (ratio grammatica) interferes, for it is in the first 
conjugation. If the grammar allowed, this meaning would be appropriate, 
“You children of Israel have not made an end:” Why? “From the days 
of your fathers,’ etc., then the verse which follows this one would be 
connected with this. But we must be content with the received reading 
(recepta lectione). A twofold view may still be taken of it. For the copulative 
“waw” may be taken as an adversative, “Though you are not consumed, I 
yet am not changed"? 


Some of his analysis can betray a fair degree of sophistication. The 
example cited here would be a representative of such sophistication. 

In light of the above and of the scholarly discussion concerning Cal- 
vins knowledge of Hebrew,'*! it is interesting to speculate on what Calvin 
had at his disposal when preparing for these lectures. Indeed, his unwill- 
ingness to identify those whom he is criticizing may be down to several 
things but one of them could have been his lack of numerous commen- 
taries and aids. A work such as Münster's Biblia Hebraica, for instance, 
would have been extremely useful to Calvin (and he probably had access 
to this, it would seem) but Münster does not always mention names 
when he is commenting on alternative translations. Those whom he most 
often mentions are exegetes like David Kimhi.!?? In addition to Mün- 
ster, it is certainly possible that Calvin had access to the Bomberg Bible 
and Santis Pagnini's translation as well as the commentaries of Johannes 
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Oecolampadius, Francois Lambert of Avignon, Wolfgang Capito, Ulrich 
Zwingli, Philip Melanchthon and Conrad Pellican on the Minor Proph- 
ets. Lambert, Melanchthon and Pellican, it must be said, have very little 
explicit engagement with the Hebrew in their treatments of the Twelve 
Prophets, though the last of these has more than either Lambert or 
Melanchthon. Oecolampadius has more but does not set forth a great 
deal of specific material on the Hebrew, particularly, very few points of 
grammar. He has some glosses, so that would surely have been of use 
to Calvin. Capito has more engagement with the Hebrew; Zwingli less 
so, at least in his notes on the Minor Prophets (his work on the Major 
Prophets is more substantial). It does not seem that Calvin had access 
to Luthers lectures on the Minor Prophets, though they would have 
been translated from the German by that time. Other commentaries, 
whether from Jerome, Haymo of Auxerre, Andrew of St Victor, the Glossa 
Ordinaria, Hugh of St Cher, Rupert of Deutz, Denis the Carhusian or 
some other exegete may well have been available, but just how much time 
Calvin had to access these works (if they were in the libraries in Geneva) 
is a difficult question to be precise on.'°? 

But what influence does Calvins work with the Hebrew have on his 
interpreting of these texts? Did he use the Hebrew to make decisions on 
how to interpret a passage? An illustrative example of its influence can 
be seen in his exposition of Malachi 2: 15. 


And did not he make one? Yet had he the residue of the Spirit (exsuperantia 
spiritus)? And one towards what end? seeking a godly seed. Take heed, 
therefore, concerning your spirit, and let not the wife of your youth be 
transgressed.!*4 


The whole chapter censures the priesthood, as we saw in chapter three. 
It commences with the words, “And now, O priests, this commandment 
is for you” (Mal 2: 1). In his opening remarks on it, Calvin acknowledges 
that the priests were not the only ones who sinned, rather the common 
folk sinned as well. Yet Calvin argues that the dissimulation of the priests 
encouraged others towards wickedness and that that is the reason the 
prophet spoke directly against them. Making his way through the chapter, 
Calvin analyses what it says about the sins of the priests. In Malachi 2: 14, 


133 The kind of work done by Tony Lane on Calvins Genesis commentary has yet to 
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the topic of marriage and the priest's violating of the marriage covenant 
is raised, and this forms the backdrop for verse fifteen. 

In taking up Malachi 2: 15, Calvin must contend with two lines of 
interpretation with which he strongly disagrees. Both refer the verse to 
Abraham, arguing that he married numerous wives and that that set an 
example which the Jews were claiming for themselves. Calvin takes issue 
with both, first by noting that he thinks the right translation of the first 
line ought to be, "And did not he make one?” rather than, “And has 
not one done this?" which is the translation supported by those whose 
interpretations Calvin opposes. Thus, in Calvins reading of the passage, 
the "one" is not Abraham but God. In defence of this reading, Calvin 
argues that it is common in Hebrew that the name of God is often not 
expressed when he is the subject ofa sentence. On this basis, then, Calvin 
avers that the meaning of the prophet when he spoke these words was 
“was not God content with one man when he instituted marriage?” 135 
Calvin agues that the residue of the Spirit is the power of God. “God ... 
might then have given two or four or ten women to one man" for he 
clearly had power to do so. But he was content with one. Having reached 
this conclusion, Calvin then interrupts himself: 


But before we proceed farther, we should bear in mind his object (eius 
consilium), which was to break down all those frivolous pretexts by which 
the Jews sought to cover their wrongdoing. He says, that in marriage one 
ought always to recognize an ordinance divinely appointed or, to speak 
more briefly, that the institution of marriage is a perpetual law ... So 
our prophet reasons, Has not God made one? that is, “consider amongst 
yourselves whether God, when he created man and instituted marriage, 
gave many wives to one man (plures uxores uni viro)? By no means. Thus, 
you see that everything which does not harmonise with its first institution 
is spurious and runs against the character of a true and pure marriage??? 


Calvin continues with his reasoning, arguing that the prophet sharply 
criticizes the Jews because they would like to overturn all that God has 
established in favor of their own desires. Coming to the sentence, "And 
one towards what end?" Calvin argues it is: 


an interrogatory particle (particula interrogantis), “me; refers “to the 
cause, end, form, or manner (de causa, de fine, de forma, de modo); ^? 
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Continuing, he draws the conclusion: 


we may therefore properly translate it, “For what reason, or why.” So, why 
has God made one? Even, "to seek the seed of God? The seed of God should 
be taken for what is legitimate; for whatever excels is often called God 
(Divinum) in Hebrew; also they call God what is free from all vice and 
pollution.!% 


Accordingly, Calvin concludes on this sentence: “He sought then the seed 
of God,’ that is, he instituted marriage, from whence legitimate and pure 
offspring might come.'*° 


Therefore, the prophet tacitly shows that all are spurious who proceed from 
polygamy, since they cannot be deemed legitimate children ... according 
to God's institution. When a husband violates the pledged he made to 
his wife and takes to himself another wife, he overturns the ordinance of 
marriage; thus he cannot be a legitimate father.!^! 


Calvin continues his analysis, arguing that the prophet urges them to 
“Take heed lest anyone deceives the wife to whom he is covenanted?!^? 
This illustrates, if only by means of one example, some of the more 
sophisticated reasoning which Calvin is willing to build upon his analysis 
of the Hebrew text and grammar— here specifically focusing on Calvin 
decision concerning an interrogative particle. It would be wrong to say 
that Calvin commonly relies upon his work with the Hebrew text when 
drawing his exegetical conclusions. And yet, he occasionally does. 

In concluding this section, it should be reiterated that Calvin pays 
careful attention to the character of the documents he is expounding. 
He treats them according to their make-up, their genre, structure and 
style and, of course, also attends quite diligently to the Hebrew text, 
its grammar and issues related to its translation. This approach has a 
noteworthy impact upon his interpreting of their content. 


4.2.2. The Character of the Audience, Which Is the Church 


Fundamental to Calvins handling of the text is his determining of the 
nature of the hearers to whom the prophets were speaking. This is not a 
simple matter. It will become clear in what follows that Calvin holds that 
specific portions of the Minor Prophets are directed to specific groups, 
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rather than believing the simpler proposition that one book is directed 
simply to Judah, and another simply to Israel, and another to a heathen 
nation, such as Nineveh. It would seem, in considering the question of 
the audience, that Calvin takes a number of issues into account. 

Of course, Calvins concern for those being addressed does commence 
with paying attention to who is being preached to in the most general 
sense of that idea: viz. Israel, Judah, Nineveh, and so forth. It need not be 
stated that virtually every exegete that one examines from Didymus the 
Blind and Jerome up through the Middle Ages considers this as a matter 
of marked importance. Some, such as later medieval exegetes like Denis 
the Carthusian spend considerable amounts of time trying to determine 
with, for instance, a book like Joel, who it is that Joel is addressing. In 
his expositions, one finds disputes and careful consideration of questions 
related to the internal evidence provided in the book itself all of which 
comes under scrutiny. The same is true with Calvin. With books like 
Hosea, Amos and Haggai, he is quite clear who he believes they are 
addressing. With a book like Joel, Calvin is convinced that we do not 
know. He runs through various possibilities, but concedes that we cannot 
know for sure who Joel's audience is. Likewise, with a book like Jonah, 
he clearly knows even less. He know that the Ninevites are the intended 
audience, but he knows exceedingly little about them; their culture, 
customs, and so forth. 

Once Calvin has determined the primary audience, he begins to con- 
sider matters within a particular book—who in particular does a given 
prophet single out for attention? This is, again, not at all novel. Oecolam- 
padius, Pellican, Luther and others all give attention to such questions, as 
do their patristic and medieval counterparts. These questions are often 
not difficult to answer as they involve simple acknowledgement of things 
such as who the prophet mentions by name. Does he single out the priests 
for special attention? Does he rail against the wealthy who are hording 
their goods? Does he censure the princes? Accordingly, such issues are 
tackled by Calvin as they are by every other exegete. 

But despite the importance of these issues, there is another that is far 
more important to Calvins reading of the prophetic books. Arguably 
the most significant audience-related question he addresses focuses on 
what portion of the church the prophet is speaking to. What we mean 
by this is the following. Although the text of the prophets does not make 
distinctions between different portions of the prophet's audience except 
in the ways already mentioned (i.e. by referring to the priests, princes and 
so forth), Calvin continually makes such distinctions in his expounding 
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of the Minor Prophets.!? Further, the distinctions he makes seem to 
be guided by the distinction which Calvin makes and discusses in the 
Institutio between the two senses of the "church" (as was discussed in 
chapter two). It will be recalled that according to one sense, "church" was 
applied by Calvin to a body (in this case, Rome) yet this application did 
not mean it possessed any of the authority which Jesus bestowed upon 
his church, even although it did still possess some special prerogatives 
solely because of the Lord's faithfulness. Respecting the second sense of 
the term, however, Calvin used "church" to refer to that body (in this 
case, the evangelicals—viz. the true church) in which all the authority 
and honor given to the church by her Lord was found and should be 
acknowledged. This sense of “church” marked out the true church, who 
belong to Christ and was faithful to him. This distinction Calvin applies 
directly to his reading of the Minor Prophets, presumably taking up the 
traditional distinction one finds in medieval exegesis and Luther!^* but 
giving it his own shape and filling it with his own special content. Thus, 
what he seeks to determine when addressing any given portion of the text 
is whether the prophet is addressing the common body ofthe people who 
Calvin believes are corrupt but make up the largest portion of the church 
in the prophets's day and his own (sense number one) or the small body 
of the faithful who are found amongst that corrupt mass (sense number 
two). The two groups mentioned here, and especially the “remnant,” have 
already made appearances in the material found earlier in this chapter, 
but a fuller discussion of Calvin's use of the distinction in his exegesis of 
the Minor Prophets shall now be produced. 

At times, Calvin's application of this distinction is not entirely appar- 
ent. In point of fact, his use of this distinction is not something which 
appears from a quick surface reading of these lectures. He can run 
through long passages expounding the text and making observations on 
various aspects of it without addressing the question of the audience 
explicitly. Yet eventually the topic will surface. Even if it does not for a 
very long time, its presence and deep impact upon Calvin's exegesis of 
these books is (in our judgment) undeniable. 

Calvins thinking on, and usage of, this distinction appears in his 
explicit statements to the effect that the prophets address one or the 
other of these two communities when they preach. He observes for 


18 Tt is of course likely that this distinction is also applied to his expounding of the 
Major Prophets, but this study has not examined these expositions to see if this is so. 
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instance on Hosea 3: 1 that it was God's purpose in this chapter to 
"keep in firm hope the minds of the faithful (animos fidelium) during 
the exile?! Making several similar comments on Hosea 3: 2, he then 
raises a question when addressing the subsequent verse (Hosea 3: 3), 
namely, how does what is said in this chapter “harmonize with the 
first prediction,” that is chapters one and two, “according to which God 
seems to have divorced his people?” !“° His answer: “the prophet said that 
the body of the people (corpus populi) would be alienated from God. 
But here he speaks only to the faithful (solos fideles)?'*’ In expounding 
the previous chapter, Calvin had already made the assertion on Hosea 
2: 4 “We must remember that this sentence specifically belonged to the 
reprobate (proprie spectare ad reprobos)?'*® Indeed, he would explain 
in addressing a later portion of this book that "the irreclaimable, the 
whole body of the people (desperatos, et totum corpus populi), are now 
discarded, for they were so obstinate that the prophet could address them 
with no prospect of success (sine profectu)? 1° Thus, it appears that these 
two communities are amongst Hoseas audience—one community which 
is small but faithful and another which is wicked and actually hold the 
title of “the people of God" in name only. 

Calvins application of his distinction is expressed in a slightly different 
manner in comments on Amos 4: 11. He had declared in comments on 
Amos 3 that the prophet’s design “was simply to condemn the Israelites 
for their irreclaimable perverseness and obstinacy”! But when taking 
up Amos 4: 11, which declares to the people that God had overthrown 
them as Sodom and Gomorrah but that some were “like brands plucked 
out of the fire” Calvin explains in more exact terms that “the people 
(populus) were worthy of complete destruction, but it was God's will that 
some remnant (reliquias) should continue, lest any one should think that 
God had forgotten his covenant?! Accordingly, in treating the promises 
of Amos 9: 11 ff., “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David ...”, 
Calvin explains that the prophet begins to set forth consolation, “which 
alone could support the minds of the godly (pias mentes)” under such 
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severe afflictions." Again, it can be seen that these two communities 
appear in Calvins assessment of the text. Indeed, in treating Amos 9:10, 
which ends a section of denunciation and threats, Calvin declares: 


Amos goes on with the same subject, namely, that God without any 
measure of cruelty was going to execute extreme vengeance on a reprobate 
people (de populo reprobo). ... In naming the wicked of the people (impios 
populi), he surely meant to include the whole people (totum populum), 
though if anyone thinks that the elect are excepted (tacite excipi electos), 
who were mixed with the ungodly, I do not object. This is probable. But yet 
the prophet speaks here of the people generally (generaliter hic concionatur 
... contra populum). P? 


A similar but more concise analysis appears in Calvins treatment of 
Malachi 3: 4 on which he declares that this text shows that although the 
prophet had spoken of the sons of Levi, he had regard to the whole people. 
On Malachi 3: 3, Calvin had spoken ofthe corruption ofthe whole people 
and how "there would yet be a residue which God would save (tamen 
aliquid fore residuum), having purified them? ^* Now, elaborating on this, 
he explains that Malachi: 


meant to confine to the elect (voluit restringere ad electos) what ought not 
to have been extended to all, for there were among the people, as we have 
seen and shall again presently see, many who were reprobates, in fact, the 
greater part had fallen away (Fuerunt enim, ut vidimus et iterum videbimus 
statim, in populo illo multi reprobos; imo maior pars prorsus defecerat). This 
is the reason why the prophet especially addresses the few remaining (ad 
paucos illos) who had not fallen away.’ 


Likewise Zechariah is frequently described by Calvin as directing his 
words to the faithful; so, for instance, he “bids the faithful to raise up 
their eyes to heaven in order to come to the truth knowledge of Christ's 
kingdom? ^6 Obadiah aimed “to alleviate or to mitigate the grief of the 
faithful, who considered themselves exceedingly miserable, since they 
alone were plundered by enemies for they saw their neighbors were 
dwelling in safety ..."!^7 The same is true of Habakkuk: “Habakkuk now 
recalls the attention of the faithful to the only true God??? Habakkuk 
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"prescribes here to the faithful the way by which they should obtain favor 
from God"? The same appears in Micah. In expounding the promises 
which begin in Micah 4: 1, Calvin declares: 


Here Micah begins his address to the faithful, who were a remnant amongst 
the people (diregere ad fideles, qui residui errant in populo illo); for though 
the contagion had amostly extended over the whole body, there were still 
a few, we know, who sincerely worshipped God.!9? 


Taking up Micah 5: 1, Calvin declares that “The prophet again, in order to 
encourage the faithful to patience, reminds them ...”!°! When expound- 
ing Micah 5: 7, he further explains that God does not promise deliverance 
"to the whole people but to a residue only (non ad corpus universum pop- 
uli, sed ad exiguum numerum)? * Finally, in taking up the exegesis of 
Micah 7: 13, Calvin sets out a programmatic statement: 


The prophet, as I have already said, seems to be inconsistent with himself. 
For after having spoken of the renovation of the land, he now says that 
it would be deserted, because God had been extremely provoked by the 
peoples wickedness. But, as I have stated before, it was almost an ordinary 
practice (fere ordinarium) with the prophets to denounce at one time (ab 
una parte) God's vengeance on all the Jews (Iudaeis omnibus) and then 
immediately to turn to the faithful, who were small in number (deinde 
statim conversant se ad fideles), and to raise up their minds with the hope 
of deliverance. For, we know that the prophets had to do with the profane 
despisers of God. Therefore, it was necessary for them to fulminate when 
they addressed the whole body of the people (corpus populi); the contagion 
had pervaded all orders (ad omnes ordines), so that they were all become 
apostates, from the highest to the lowest, with very few exceptions (exceptis 
tantum paucis), and those hidden amidst the great mass, like a few grains 
ina vast heap of chaff. So then, the prophets did not without reason mingle 
consolations with threatenings; and their threatenings were addressed to 
the whole body of the people (ad totum populi corpus), and then the 
whispered, as it were, in the ear some consolation to the elect of God, the 
few remnants (electis Dei et parvis reliquiis).1° 


More examples could be cited but this is how Calvin conceives of the 
prophets' audiences. Of course they consisted of priests and princes and 
so forth, but he held that at a more basic level they consisted of two 
communities. 
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If we consider the language Calvin employs here, we find the following. 
In the most general terms, he identifies these two communities as, "the 
body of the people (corpus populi)" and “the faithful (fidelis)? The former 
are the church; the chosen people; the people of God; Israel; Judah. Yet 
they are, Calvin is convinced, reprobate (reprobos),'® “degenerate people 
(degener populus)", “apostates (apostates); © “impious (impios)"!9" and 
various expressions like “hopeless people (desperato populo).”'®* The lat- 
ter are, of course, the church as well. He also designates them “the faithful 
(fidelis), the “remnant (de semino residuo); ? or (parvis reliquiis)! 
and “the elect (electos); "7? as well as various expressions like true chil- 
dren of Abraham. 

If one considers this distinction as it appears in Calvins lectures on 
the Minor Prophets and in the Institutio, one can see the development 
of the full-blown (if you will) concept of the bifurcated or two-church 
doctrine which would appear in the reformer’s 1559 Institutio, where 
the Frenchman speaks for the first time of a comparison between "the 
true and false church (falsae ecclesiae ... vera)?!” Calvin throughout 
these lectures seems to envision something which appears very much like 
two distinct church bodies who, though not separate geographically or 
culturally, are worlds apart spiritually. Thus we see, surely, something of 
what led Calvin to produce his new chapter title in the 1559 Institutio 4.2. 
concerning the "true" and "false" church. 

That the prophets themselves are conscious of this division is not 
in question, either, in Calvins judgment. In point of fact, Calvin is 
convinced that they have it in their minds when they speak. 


Whenever the prophets make known the grace of God, they at the same 
time add an exception, lest hypocrites (hypocritae) falsely apply to them- 
selves what is offered to the faithful alone (solis fidelibus). The prophets, we 
know, never threatened ruin to the people (populo) but they added some 
promise, lest the faithful (fideles) should despair, ...1”4 
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Here they are designated by hypocritae (also designated populo) and 
fideles, but throughout these lectures, these two communities—or if you 
will two churches—appear. To be sure, his consistent designation of the 
"people" or the ^whole body of the people" as one of these communities 
(namely, the unfaithful community) quite clearly implies that the "faith- 
ful remnant" is found within that larger body as a subset of it. Thus, cau- 
tion needs to be exercised before one goes imagining two wholly separate 
bodies. Indeed, precisely how separate they were in Calvins judgment is 
not clear. He does not address such matters explicitly. Nonetheless, as 
was said, spiritually they are worlds apart and are treated by Calvin as 
very different groups. 


4.2.2.1. The Faithful Remnant 


The latter community, the “faithful remnant,’ is one which (as has been 
said) receives serious attention from Calvin. The character of this atten- 
tion can best be seen if his work is briefly compared with that of his 
exegetical predecessors and contemporaries.'”° In early exegesis of the 
concept, one finds an historically-oriented analysis from someone like, 
for instance, Theodore of Mopsuestia. Theodore, for example, produces 
a treatment of Micah 5: 7 which is merely historical, referring to "those 
of Israel left in Judah or Jerusalem ..."!76 And on Zephaniah 2: 7 and 9, 
again he is entirely historical: ^For those who are saved, he said, from 
the tribe of Judah will occupy all the costal area ..."7 Amongst the 
medievals, as already alluded to, a deeper understanding can be seen. 
Yet the kind of sophistication and clarity which one finds in Calvin (as 
we have just seen above) is difficult to see in them. Here we have in 
mind specifically medieval treatments of the Minor Prophets (rather than 
of other biblical genres). The remnant mentioned in Zephaniah 2: 7 is 
treated, for instance, by Denis the Carthusian as (reliquiae populi mei) 
“that is, Judah having returned from the Babylonian captivity"? On 
Micah 2: 12 (which reads: “I will surely assemble all of you, O Jacob; I 
will gather the remnant of Israel”), Denis produces a fuller treatment. He 


15 Again, it is worth underlining that our concerns here are strictly exegetical. Whether 
the remnant concept takes on theological characteristics in works such as Jan Huss De 
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sets out a nice, organized explanation of the different views taken of it. 
He explains that the notion of remnant and the promise of saving a rem- 
nant found in this passage has been handled in three different ways. Some 
interpreters treat this historically, seeing it as referring to the remaining 
group of the people of Judah who return from the Babylonian captiv- 
ity. Denis seems moderately content with this view himself.'”? Others see 
this text as referring to the "general conversion of the Jews at the end of 
the age (in fine seculi)? Accordingly the sense would be that all twelve 
tribes would be brought into union with the catholic faith and believe 
in Christ through the preaching of Elijah as Christ testifies in Matt 17. 
Lastly some expound this concerning the congregation of the elect Jews 
in limbo (in limbo inferni) in which, as if in a sheepfold, they are kept by 
God until Christ should come to open to them the way into heaven.'®° 
This is all handled by Denis within his treatment of the literal sense.!?! 
Of course, when turning to spiritual readings, particularly allegory, these 
commentators expand their vision further. Denis interpreters the rem- 
nant, for example, mentioned in Zephaniah 2: 7 as "the just, who are now 
oppressed by the reprobate (a reprobis); in the day of judgment they (the 
just) shall oppress the reprobate (in die iudicii reprobos oppriment), being 
righteously judged by the savior? 13? 

The Early Modern era witnesses some changes in treatments of the 
remnant. Several Early Modern interpreters, with the exception of 
Zwingli, argue that Micah 2: 12 cannot be read literally, which causes 
them to probe how it should be read. Accordingly, they articulate a 
nuanced reading of it, but one which differs from those produced by 
the medievals. Luther, Münster and Oecolampadius all argue that the 
passage cannot be interpreted literally, since not “all” returned, and that 
the prophet is speaking here about the spiritual gathering which takes 
place when the gospel is spread throughout the whole world.!5^ Mün- 
ster and Oecolampadius carry their readings into slightly more detail, 
seeing "Jacob" as those called by the gospel and “the remnant” as those 
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who will persevere to the end—thus, reflecting something of the kind 
of distinctions between true believers and a wider community who have 
some relationship to the gospel message but not a saving relationship. 
This emphasis on the gospel is found elsewhere. In expounding Zepha- 
niah 3: 12-13, specifically the portion which reads “I will leave in your 
midst a people humble and lowly, they shall seek refuge in the Lord ...5 
Luther declares: "That is, the apostles and scanty remnant in Israel (pau- 
cas reliquias in Israhel) ... In few words, but most elegantly, he describes 
the church of Christ, that it is poor, needy, ... 5^ Thus, Luther reflects 
here what Hendrix has pointed out, which is that his interest in the rem- 
nant has much to do with the early, apostolic believers.!?6 Münster and 
Oecolampadius produce nothing on this, and Zwingli comments only on 
other portions of the passage.!?" The apostles and other early preachers 
of the gospel also feature in Luther’s comments on Micah 5: 7.138 Again 
nothing on this is found in Münster or Oecolampadius. 

By comparison with his contemporaries, Calvin exhibits a strong 
concern for the true spirituality and cultic purity of “the remnant” — 
indeed, he sees the remnant as the truly spiritual community and true 
church (who worship God correctly) during the time of the prophets 
and in the reformer's own day. (Thus his emphasis is not like Luther's 
on the early church) Throughout his reading of the Minor Prophets, 
Calvin works with a notion of the remnant which identifies it as the true 
body of the faithful. That is to say, in Calvins judgement the remnant is 
nothing other than the true faithful who are kept by God—both in the 
prophetss day and in Calvins (again the biblical locus classicus on this 
theme is 1 Kings 19: 18). We saw this hinted at already in his comments 
on Malachi 3: 2, which were cited earlier; “[w]e know that Christ did not 
appear for the salvation of all, but only to the remnant, to those of Jacob 
who repented, according to what Isaiah says. (Isaiah 10: 21)? Such 
is indicative of his conception of the remnant throughout his handling 
of these prophetic books. In point of fact, even without noting the 
numerous comments and allusions Calvin makes to the remnant, this 
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point is still substantiated by a glance at his long discussion ofthe idea of 
the remnant in his handling of Joel 2:32 (which takes up more than two 
full columns in the Calvini Opera and touches on themes which we have 
discussed here).?? Thus, although one finds very little (actually almost 
no) explicit mention of the “remnant” in the material on the church in 
the Institutio, nonetheless in these lectures on the Minor Prophets, the 
“remnant” are enormously important and really function in such a way 
as to allow Calvin (as we shall see in chapter five) to apply the prophets’s 
message of comfort proclaimed to the faithful remnant of their own day 
to the French reformed church of Calvins day. 

Summing up, Calvin conceives in the most elementary way of the 
prophets's audiences as consisting of two groups: one being the whole 
body of the people (these are corrupt and idolaters) and the other being 
a tiny, faithful remnant (these are pious and worship God in truth). With 
this understanding, he approaches the text ofthe Minor Prophets. In fact, 
he goes so far as to say that without such an understanding, one would 
invariably fall prey to confusion: 


Here the prophet exhorts the Israelites to repentance and still propounds 
some hope of mercy. But this may seem inconsistent as he had already 
testified that there would be no remedy any more, because they had 
extremely provoked God. The prophet seems in this case to contradict 
himself. But the solution is ready at hand, and it is—in speaking before 
the final destruction of the people, he had respect to the whole body 
of the people; but now he directs his discourse to the few, who had as 
yet remained faithful. And this distinction (distinction haec), as we have 
reminded you in other places, ought to be carefully noticed; otherwise we 
shall find ourselves perplexed (alioqui perplexi essemus) in many parts of 
Scripture. ^! 


Calvin himself, then, lays this down as an underlying principle of mo- 
mentous importance. And clearly one can see even without much reflec- 
tion how influential this would be upon his exegesis of these books. 


4.2.3. Covenant Theology 


Equally influential is Calvin's use of the covenant as a way to pry open 
these prophetic books.'” This has plainly been alluded to earlier but a 
fuller handling of it will now be taken up. 
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Asis known, a number ofthe Swiss theologians, most notably Zwingli 
and Bullinger, make much of the covenant as a construct in their the- 
ologies and as of enormous moment in the restoration of right doctrine 
within the church. Similarly, Calvin clearly stresses the doctrine as well. 
He is well-known for his emphasis of the continuity which exists between 
the Old and New Testaments, as anyone who reads either his Institutio 
2.10 or his works against the Anabaptists will be able to see.?? And that 
continuity is based on the one covenant which bind the two eras. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant as a theological construct undoubtedly holds a place 
of importance in his theological repertoire. 

As one begins to look for the presence of this idea in Calvin's exegesis 
of the Minor Prophets, one does find a few occasions when he refers 
explicitly to the foedus of God. One such place is in his work on Joel 
2: 17. 

He further adds, “Spare, Lord, or be propitious to, thy people; and give not 
thy heritage to reproach, that the Gentiles may rule over them” Here the 
Prophet leaves nothing to the priests, but to flee to God's mercy; as though 
he had said that now no plea remained for the people, and that they were 
greatly deceived if they pretended any excuse, and that their whole hope 
was in God's mercy. He afterwards shows the ground on which they were 
to seek and to hope for mercy. He calls their attention to God’s gratuitous 


covenant (gratuitum foedus), "Give not thy heritage for a reproach to the 


Gentiles? 14 


After explaining that the prophet shows the people they cannot rely on 
themselves, he adds that rather than rely on themselves 


the prophet here reminds them that as they had been freely chosen by 
God as his peculiar people, there remained for them a hope of deliverance, 
but that it ought not to have been sought in any other way. We now then 
understand the design of the Prophet, ... 1° 


Thus the very basis and ground of the peoples relationship with God is, 
in Calvins estimation, the covenant. 

The same is true for “us,” Calvin says. This is nicely spelled out in his 
treatment of the promise “I will betroth you to myself” (Hosea 2: 19-20). 
The passage prompts from him a long discussion on the covenant, which 
he follows with this practical note: 
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Now, since we have this promise in common with them [the pious who 
lived during the time of the prophets], we see by the prophet's words what 
is the beginning of our salvation, namely, that God espoused the Israelites 
to himself, when restored from exile through his goodness and mercies. 
What fellowship have we with God, when we are born and come out of the 
womb, except he graciously adopts us? For we, as we know, bring nothing 
with us but a curse. This is the heritage of all humankind. Since this is 
so, all our salvation must necessarily have its foundation in the goodness 
and mercies of God. But, in fact, there is also another reason in our case, 
when God receives us into favor; for we were covenant-breakers under the 
Papacy (Eramus enim foedifragi sub papatu); there was not one of us who 
had not departed from the pledge of his baptism; and so we could not have 
returned into favor with God, except he had freely united us to himself: and 
God not only forgave us, but contracted also a new marriage with us, so 
that we can now, as in our youth, openly give thanks to him (as it has been 
previously said).!?9 


Thus, both Old and New Testament communities relate with God via 
the one covenant. They are united in this and this union aids Calvin 
immensely in his endeavors to apply the prophetic text to his own day 
and audience. 

That the covenant construct influences his interpretation of the pro- 
phetic books clearly should not, from what has been said thus far, be 
surprising. The very idea of the covenant suggests that someone who 
embraces it is likely to do so in such a way that they ascribe significance to 
it. Of course, some evidence for the influence that the idea has on Calvin's 
exegesis of these books has already been suggested from the examples 
cited above. Further evidence of it can be seen if one considers the kinds 
of doctrines which are associated with the covenant. Specifically worth 
mentioning here are doctrines such as the depravity of humankind as a 
result of Adams fall (i.e. headship of Adam) and the sole mediatorship 
of Christ. Both topics appear in numerous places in Calvin's exegesis of 
these books. The latter operates quite impressively, for example, in his 
handling of Amos 9: 11. The text reads: 


In that day, I will raise up the tabernacle of David, which is fallen, and close 
up its the breaches; and I will raise up its ruins and will build it as in the 
days of old.'°” 


The intention of the prophet in this is place, Calvin argues, is to offer 


comfort to God's people. But how can the prophet do this? Calvin 
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employs the notion of the sole mediatorship of Christ to explicate the 
true meaning of the promise. “We know,” Calvin says on Amoss promise, 
"that whenever the prophets design to give hope to a distressed people, 
they set forth the Messiah, for in him all the promises of God, as Paul says, 
are Yea and Amen, ...".!?? Thus, the promise is a promise of Christ. Calvin 
explains this, summarising the prophet’s words: ““The Lord will have 
mercy yet on his people, for he will remember his covenant: How will this 
be? “The redeemer shall come? "!?? As is illustrated by this example, this 
theological assumption has a profound affect on how Calvin interprets 
this text. 

This brief section may be concluded by noting that Calvin also adheres 
to the notion that discontinuity functions within the covenant structure; 
that is to say, that though there is one covenant, there are two adminis- 
trations of it. Thus, some differences are going to appear between the Old 
Testament administration and the New. The influence this has on Calvin's 
expounding of these books is revealed principally, as was already noted 
earlier (see section 4.1.3), in his analysis of language and the practices to 
which they point. He sees some ofthese as too specific to the old covenant 
to be directly applicable or relevant to the new covenant community. The 
example we gave earlier, coming from Joel 2: 28-3:3, is an excellent one to 
consider. There Calvin takes the prophet's mention of things like dreams 
as inappropriately applied to the new testament community. He there- 
fore reinterprets “dreams” and similar practices or experiences in such a 
way that he, in effect, draws out the element of continuity found in the 
promise and discards the element which clings to the old covenant era. 
He, thus, bears clear witness to his conviction that a distinction exists 
between the Old Testament and the New and that that distinction must 
play a part in one’s reading of these prophetic books. In fact, if one fails 
to do this, as is the case with the Roman Catholics’ reading of Malachi 
1: 11-12, one will invariably go astray. Behind Calvin's thinking here is 
the notion of the development and maturing of the church from child- 
hood through to adulthood, as articulated by Paul's words in Galatians 
3: 1-4; indeed Calvin has a keenly developed sense of what this entails 
for ones reading of the Old Testament documents especially and feeds 
into his understanding of the idea of divine accommodation. That all of 
this has a marked influence on how he reads the Minor Prophets is too 
evident to require any further demonstration. 
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Here we might comment briefly on Richard Mullers “The Hermeneu- 
tic of Promise and Fulfilment in Calvin's Exegesis of the Old Testament 
Prophecies of the Kingdom??? Though an excellent piece, it seems to us 
that in searching for a mechanism by which Calvin is able to interpret 
prophecies in the way that he does, Muller could perhaps be accused 
of overlooking the significance of the covenant. Mullers pointing to 
rhetoric and the influence of Quintillian and to Calvin's use ofthe notion 
of consensus is not out of place. Calvin was, no doubt, steeped in Quin- 
tillian. Yet our research suggests that as an underlying principle or idea 
which directs and influences Calvin’s exegesis and application of the 
prophetic books, the covenant is (easily!) an equally legitimate candidate 
to which one might point. 


4.2.4. The Belief That Calvins Own 
Era Is Like That of the Prophets 


This final topic may require a slightly fuller explanation. It will be recalled 
that mention of this conviction was made in chapter two in the context 
of our discussion of Calvins taking up of the habit, particularly from 
1539 onwards, of comparing the Roman Catholic Church with the Jewish 
church, both of whom (he is convinced) are idolaters. Thus, he comments 
in his Institutio, for instance, that "the condition of religion among [the 
Roman church] is as corrupt and debased as it was in the Kingdom 
of Israel under Jeroboam? Rome even “have a grosser idolatry” than 
Israel.?! The point was made that this comparison is indicative of a 
belief held by Calvin that the age in which he is living is parallel to that 
in which these prophets lived and prophesied. Having been introduced 
in chapter two, this belief will now be explored in greater detail in the 
present section. 

There are a number of ways in which Calvin testifies to his conviction 
that the prophets's era is parallel to his own. Such a conviction is mildly 
betrayed, for instance, in comments such as the one noted earlier, in 
which Calvin declares “we are not unlike the ancient people (quia non 
multum sumus absimiles veteri populo)??? One finds this belief alluded 
to more plainly on occasions when Calvin remarks on the notion that the 
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prophetic text “mirrors” aspects of his own day. Consider his analysis of 
Zechariah 1: 5, in which he states: 


But though the prophet intended by this prophecy to encourage and 
animate to patience his own nation, as the Spirit of God had given him 
this office, yet there is here set before us by the Lord as in a mirror (quasi 
in speculo hic hodie) the real condition of the church at this day.29? 


This idea of the prophetic era as mirror is asserted in various places 
in these lectures. Here Calvins remark refers to the general conditions 
under which the Jewish church labored, and argues that they mirror the 
conditions under which the church in the Frenchmans own day labor. 

The same appears—this time with Calvins age being a mirror of the 
prophetss—in comments on Habakkuk 2: 15-16 (“Woe to you who make 
your neighbors drink, Who mix in your venom even to make them drunk 
so as to look on their nakedness!”). He argues that Habakkuk charges the 
Babylonian king with having implicated neighboring kings in his own 
evil desires and with, effectively, having gotten them drunk in order to 
do so. He then remarks: 


And this metaphor ought to be carefully noted by us; for we see today 
as in a mirror (hodie quoque velut in speculo idem) the thing the prophet 
teaches here. For all the great princes, when they devise their own plans, 
send their ambassadors here and there, and seek to involve with themselves 
other cities and princes. As no one is willing to endanger himself without 
reason, they set forth many fallacious allurements. When any city fears 
a neighboring prince, it will seek to fortify itself by a new protection; so 
a treaty, when offered, becomes like a snare to it. And then, when any 
inferior prince wishes to enlarge his borders or to seek revenge for himself, 
he willingly takes up arms, in fact, anxiously, that he may be able to effect 
his purpose, with the help of someone greater than himself, which he could 
not otherwise accomplish by himself. Thus we see that dukes and counts, 
as they are called, and free cities, are daily inebriated. Those who are chief 
kings, abounding in wine, that is, full of many vain promises, give to drink, 
as it were with full flagons, bidding wine to be brought forth on a well 
furnished table—"I will make your enemy give way to you and you will 
compel him to do whatever you wish, and when I obtain the victory a part 
of the spoil shall be allotted to you; I desire nothing but the glory. With 
regard to you, the free cities, you tremble continually. So now, if you lie 
under my shadow, it will be the best security for you? Such drinking is 
found today almost throughout the whole of Europe.??* 
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Also worth noting is Calvin remarks on Zephaniah 1: 2, 3 (“I will 
utterly consume all things from off the land, says the Lord ...”). In 
addressing this text, he first notes the efforts to which Josiah went to try 
to reform the religion of his day. These efforts were to a large degree un- 
effective, a consequence which moved God to raise up both Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah to prophecy to the people. Making these observations, Calvin 
then asserts: 


We may also derive from this an admonition no less useful not to regard 
ours as the golden age, because some portion of men profess the pure 
worship of God.?® 


Thus, again Calvin compares the two ages. He then adds: 


[Flor many quite ordinary people think that almost all mortals are like 
angels, as soon as they testify with one word their acceptance of the 
gospel. Further they profane the sacred name of reformation today when 
they immediately lauded as a person of extraordinary piety any one who 
shows, as it were even just by nod, that he is not an enemy to the gospel. 
Thus, although many show some regard for religion, let us yet know that 
among such a large number there are many hypocrites, and that there is 
much chaff mixed with the wheat: and that our senses may not deceive 
us, we may see here, as in a mirror (quasi in speculo), how difficult it 
is to restore the world to the obedience of God, and utterly to root up 
all corruptions, though idols may be taken away and superstitions be 
abolished.” 


But, not only in comments on the “mirroring” of the text, but in other 
ways too Calvin betrays this belief. A clear example of this can be seen in 
his analysis of Hosea 4: 15 (“Though you, Israel, play the harlot, let not 
Judah offend: ...”), Calvin declares: 


Moreover this reproof applies to many in our day. If we prudently consider 
the state of things in our age (statum nostri saeculi), the papists appear to be 
like the Israelites, for their apostacy is well known, there is nothing sound 
(nihil ... sanum) among them, their entire religion is putrid (putrida); and 
everything is depraved (corruptelae). But as the Lord has specially chosen 
us to himself, we ought to beware lest they draw us and entangle us along 
with themselves.??7 


On this occasion, Calvin makes explicit his belief concerning the simi- 
larity between the ages and particularly between Rome and the Israelites. 
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One who "considers the state of things in our age" ought, Calvin asserts, 
to see this. 

An additional example found amongst Calvin's remarks on Joel 2: 32 
is also particularly nice. After commenting on the requirement for those 
truly within the church (i.e. those who are part of the remnant) to have 
sincere faith, he turns to comment on “the Papists,” who arrogantly lay 
claim to the name of church (though of course Calvin feels they do so 
wrongly since, by church, they mean that body which obediently follows 
the Lord, worships him rightly, is worthy of honor, and so forth). His 
method of returning to his exposition of Joel 2: 32 takes the following 
form: 


Since then the papists arrogantly lay claim to the name of church because 
they are many in number, it is no wonder that the prophet, who had the 
same contest with the Jews and Israelites (cui certamen erat cum Iudaeis et 
Israelitis), had here expressly mentioned a remnant; as though he said, “In 


vain do the ungodly boast of God's name, since he regards them not as his 
»208 


people: 


This example is particularly interesting for two reasons, one, is the almost 
matter-of-fact or unconscious way in which Calvin alludes to the simi- 
larity between the prophet's battle and that battle which he himself is in. 
His intermingling of the two periods is impressive precisely because it 
would appear to be taken for granted. The second reason is because he 
notes specifically that the struggle faced by the prophets is the same as 
the struggle faced by himself and his reforming colleagues. Thus, again, 
the conclusion is that the two ages are, in Calvins mind, deemed to be 
similar. 

Finally, there are innumerable passages from Calvin's lectures in which 
he draws a comparison between the prophetss day and his own. His 
attention on these occasions is normally drawn towards the similarity 
he finds between Rome and the Jews. Here, we should make clear, we 
do not simply have in mind comparisons Calvin makes which do not 
imply a basic likeness between the two eras,"? but rather we have in mind 
comparisons he makes which do imply this basic likeness. When making 
such comparisons, Calvin often uses a phrase such as “The case is the 
same in our day as ...”, “We see the same thing in our day ...” and the 
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like. Accordingly, Calvin declares on Amos 2: 8: ^We see the same at this 
day to the papists, namely, that they blend profane with sacred things, 
... 2? Naturally, Calvins language varies somewhat, as can be seen in 
another instance this time from his handling of Zechariah 3. In various 
places throughout his expounding of the chapter, Calvin compares the 
two eras. When taking up Zechariah 3: 7 (“Thus says the Lord of hosts, 
‘if you walk in my ways ... and keep my courts ...'"), he commences by 
discussing the duties of the priests who lived during the prophet's day, 
but turns to remark: 


Nevertheless, today we see how the masked heads of the Church in the 
Papacy (larvati ecclesiae praesules in papatu) not only disregard the keeping 
of the temple, but wholly repudiate it, . ..?!! 


Another example occurs in Calvins remarks on Zechariah 11: 15-16, 
where he comments: 


Here the prophet teaches that when God leaves off caring for his peo- 
ple, there will be some weak form of government (vanam speciem regi- 
minis), but from this it can easily be gathered that God would no longer 
perform the office of a shepherd; as though he had said that the people 
would be so deserted in such a way that they would still think them- 
selves as under the protection of God, as we see among the Papists (vide- 
mus in papatu), who arrogantly boast, "the church is never forsaken by 
God.”??? 


Thus, the language Calvin uses can vary somewhat, but the sentiment is 
the same. 

On some occasions, Calvin can become more specific in his compar- 
ison. This appears, for instance, in Calvin's analysis of Micah 1: 5. The 
biblical text reads: 


All this is on account of the rebellion of Jacob; and for the sins of the house 
of Israel. What is the rebellion of Jacob? Is it not Samaria? What is the high 
place of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem??? 


He comments on this verse in such a way that he distinguishes between 
Israel and Judah. On the former: 
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Now with regard to the high places, it ought to be noticed, that there was 
a marked difference between the Jews and the Israelites at that time as 
to idolatry. The Israelites had so fallen, that they were altogether degen- 
erated (Prolapsi ... ut essent prorsus degeneres); nothing could be seen 
among them that had an affinity to the true and legitimate worship of 
God.?"4 


Continuing, he mentions the latter and expands upon his comparison: 


But Judah (Iudaei) had retained some form of religion (aliquam speciem 
pietatis), they had not thus abandoned themselves; but yet they had a 
mixture of superstitions; such as one would find were he to compare the 
gross papacy of today (hodie crassum papatum) with that middle course 
(cum media ratione) which people invent, who seem to themselves to be 
very wise, fearing as they do, to cause offence to the world; and hence they 
form for us a mixture, of some uncertain character, of the superstitions 
of the papacy and from the reformation, as they call it. Something like 
this was the mixture at Jerusalem. We see, however, that the prophet 
pronounces the same sentence against Judah and the Israelites and that 
is that God will allow nothing that proceeds from human inventions to 
be joined to his word. Since then God does not allow such mixtures, the 
prophet here says that there was no less sin on the high places of Judea than 
in those filthy abominations which were then dominant among the people 
of Israel.?!^ 


Here, then, Calvin sees not only the papacy mirrored in the Israelite 
church but also the Nicodemites mirrored in the worship of Judah.?!° 
Such precision in Calvin's identification is a particularly clear indication 
of how firm his conviction is concerning the likeness between his own 
age and that of the prophets. But normally, it must be said, he does not 
become this specific. 

But whether specific or not, examples appear throughout Calvin's 
handling of the other Minor Prophets, with the exception of the shorter 
books, Nahum and Obadiah. We see it, for instance, in observations on 
Amos 5: 4-6, where he speaks of “the calves were made at Bethel and 
Gilgal” and of the false worship which was practiced at the time. He 
analyses it somewhat and then declares that it is characterized by those 
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who undertake to form for themselves how God is to be worshiped, 
grasping hold of something peculiar 


as we see to be under the papacy (sicuti fieri videmus in papatu). But 
God has prescribed to us a certain rule according to which he is to be 
worshipped. It is not then his will that there should be a mixture of our 
inventions.?! 


Similarly, in commenting on Hosea 4: 5, in which the prophet declares "I 
will destroy your mother, Calvin notes: 


The term, mother, is to be taken here for the church, on account of which 
the Israelites, we know, were accustomed to exult against God, as the 
papists do at this day (quemadmodum hodie faciunt papistae), who boast 
of their mother church, which, as they say, is their shield of Ajax. When 
anyone points out their corruptions, they instantly flee to this protection: 
“What! Are we not the Church of God?” Hence, when the prophet saw that 


the Israelites made a wrong use of this falsely assumed title, he said, *I will 


also destroy your mother??!* 


The same appears in Calvins handling of Jonah 1: 7. There he argues 
that people promise themselves God's pardon for illegitimate reasons, as 
though they could simply make an agreement with God. This, we see, 
Calvin says in the papacy (in papatu), where one finds various modes 
contrived by which one can find remission of sins. The error flows from 
the fact that they consider God to be like themselves. This was true at the 
time of Jonah, and is seen in Calvin's day as well. The “papists have their 
masses, their pilgrimages, their sprinklings of holy water, and similar 
playthings.” Continuing, he insists that both ages also had what he calls 
"reserved cases (casus reservati); which he explains by looking at the 
example of someone committing some heinous crime such as killing ones 
parent or committing incest. “[W]hen any one had committed incest, he 
stood in need of some extraordinary expiation; and if there were a person 
of great renown on the earth, they would go speak to him, that he might 
find out some new kind of expiation??'? These errors are found in both 
eras. 

Malachi 2 is full of constant comparison between the papists of Calvin's 
day and the corrupt priesthood of Malachis, as was seen already in 
chapter three. Likewise, his treatment of Malachi 1 contains another 
example: “In the same manner do the papists act in the present day as they 
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estimate faith by external tokens, ..."??? Additionally, his treatment of 
Joel 2: 32, cited above, betrays the same thing. Likewise, after producing 
a long historically-oriented discussion of Haggai 2: 14, Calvin turns to 
declare: "Today in the papacy (Hodie in papatu), they admit this principle 
that the true fear of God is necessary, as hypocrisy contaminates all the 
works of men ..." And yet, Calvin goes on to say, they will never receive 
what the prophet declares.?! Similarly, his comments on Habakkuk 
2: 19 (Woe unto him that says to the wood, Awake) can be pointed to, 
where he declares that *whatever is said here concerning idols certainly 
applies to the superstitions of popery (in superstitiones papisticas)??” 
He goes on to declare that of course the “papists” deny giving honor 
to their idols. And yet, when one considers the words of the prophet, 
one sees that the Roman Catholics do what the prophet condemns. 
Accordingly, they like Habakkuk' original hearers, are guilty.” And in 
commenting on Zephaniah 1: 47” and again on 1: 5, Calvin notes that the 
prophet's audience boasted that they still worshipped God, though they 
had departed from his law. Calvin then observes: 


They form, I know not what, kind of mixture for themselves, such that they 
join to the true God from the crowd of their idols. As therefore today in 
papacy (Sicut ergo hodie papistae) they worship God and their idols at the 
same time.” 


Thus, in terms of sheer presence, such remarks are found throughout 
Calvin's lectures, with the exceptions of those on Obadiah and Nahum. 

Moreover, in his treatment of the larger books, like Hosea, Amos, 
Micah and Zechariah, one can find these comparisons to be extremely 
common. In addition to the examples already cited from Micah 1, one 
finds these comparisons present in his work on Micah 3: 5: 


As today we see in the monks in the papacy (hodie ... monachos in papatu), 
especially those who, under the name of mendacity, devour the substance 
of all people. Unless they are pampered, they always complain: In fact, 
they are not content with complaining but rather they proclaim war, as 
the prophet says here.?6 
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He reiterates the same point later on in his handling of the same verse. 
Then in treating Micah 3: 6-7 (“... Then shall the seers be ashamed, ..."), 
he asserts the same comparison. “For example, today there is nothing one 
more dull and animalistic than in the papal bishops??? This introduces a 
fairly long comparison between Micahs age and Calvin’. Likewise, when 
he comes to treat Micah 3: 8: 


Since then the rage of Satan is well known and the presumption of false 
teachers, there is no reason why the faithful should make anything of mere 
naked titles: and when they, who lived at that time, declared, as papists do 
at this day (quod hodie faciunt papistae), that they had no discrimination 
nor judgment to know ...”8 


Continuing to explain how false teachers can be held in high regard by 
the common people until God uncovers their wickedness, Calvins mind 
is, again, turned towards thoughts of Rome. Taking up Micah 3: 11-12, 
Calvin makes the comparison between Rome and his own day which 
underpins his thoughts (already considered in the last chapter) on the 
raising up of prophets during the Reformation era. Likewise, when we 
come to Calvins lectures on Micah 6. His treatment of Micah 6-8, Calvin 
observes that hypocrites will withhold nothing so long as they do not 
have to devote themselves to God. He then adds: 


We see the same thing in the papacy at this day (Quemadmodum videmus 
hodie in papatu); they spare no expense, nor even the greatest toils pro- 
vided the ungodly always have the freedom to live in sin.”” 


His handling of Micah 7, likewise, contains comparisons which, while 
not as strong as those cited above, nonetheless betray again the same 
sense of a similarity between the two eras and a natural inclination to 
compare the two eras that inhabits Calvins mind, as can be seen in his 
handling of Micah 7: 19.7? In most of these comparisons, Calvin does 
not simply make them and pass on, but rather, he lingers over them, 
squeezing out of them every last drop (if you will) of worth. It is plain, 
when they are considered, that they betray a belief on Calvins part that 
the two eras are saturated with the same kinds of sin and are, in this way, 
mirror images of one another. 

In these various ways, Calvins lectures betray a pattern of making 
extremely frequent comparison between the prophets’s age and his own 
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and, furthermore and more importantly, the fact that Calvin held to the 
idea that the two ages were very similar. 

But we might take a moment longer here to comment on how this 
belief influences his exegesis of these books? Certainly one way it influ- 
ences his reading of these books is by informing his reconstruction of 
the audiences circumstances. For, on the grounds of this belief, Calvin 
is able to paint a picture of the ancient people, their worship and rela- 
tionship with God, which bears striking resemblance to Roman Catholic 
worship. He can do so, we suggest, because he is willing to read back into 
the text and the lives of the ancient people practices, qualities and beliefs 
which he sees in the idolaters of his own age, namely, Rome. This was 
alluded to already when we noted Calvin's habit of referring to things like 
the Jews use of idols as a use of “patrons.” He explains on several occa- 
sions that the Israelites added patrons to their worship, “like the papists 
do with their dead saints.” This is perfectly exemplified in this quotation 
from Calvin's exposition of Hosea 2: 17-18: 

But though they called their patrons Baalim, they gave this name to God: 
"Let us worship Baalim (colamus Baalim). The papists do the same (Que- 
madmodum papistae); when they enter their temples, they immediately 
turn to the image of Mary or of some saint (simulachrum Mariae, vel cuius- 
piam sancti), and dare not come to God. At the same time, they worship 
God, or that is, pretend to worship God, such that superstitions are called 
the worship of God. So it was among the Israelites (Sic ergo apud Israelitas); 
though they did not abolish the majesty of the supreme God, yet that hap- 
pened which the papists also say (quod etiam papistae dicunt), “That Christ 
is not distinguished from his Apostles;” all things are mixed together and 
confused.??! 


Such is the mixture Calvin sees.??? Thus, we can see how Calvin, because 
of his conviction on the identity of the two ages, uses the practices and 
beliefs he finds in the Roman church of his day as a means for probing, 
and painting a portrait of, the Jewish worship which he finds spoken of 
in the text of the Minor Prophets. 

But the full ramifications of Calvins belief on this point are more per- 
vasive than what has been briefly mentioned in the last paragraph. The 
fact of the matter is that this belief of Calvinss influences his exegesis of 
these books by enabling him to read his present situation, virtually in its 
entirety, in terms of the prophetss situation. In other words, on the basis 
of this belief, he can read the trials of the French evangelical church in 
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terms of the trials experienced by the faithful remnant in the days of the 
prophets. Similarly, he can read the idolatry of Rome in terms ofthe idol- 
atry of Judah and Israel. This means that he is able to draw application 
from the Minor Prophets for his own day with consummate ease. The 
blessings communicated by the Old Testament prophets specifically to 
the faithful remnant (which is how Calvin perceives all of the prophe- 
cies of the kingdom, such as Micah 5: 1-5) are seen to apply directly 
to—and really to be the rightful property of—the Eglises Réformées de 
France. Similarly, the condemnation and rejection denounced upon the 
idolatrous body of the people, whether Judah or (especially) Israel, are 
seen by Calvin to pertain directly and explicitly to the Roman Catholic 
Church of his own day. And all of this flows seamlessly from his convic- 
tion concerning the similarity between the two ages, as shall be argued 
in more detail in chapter five. 


4.2.5. Summary 


Above we have examined some of the underlying assumptions which 
Calvin brings with him to the text which affect his interpreting of it. First, 
it was seen that Calvins approach to the documents being expounded 
is the approach of an humanist. Second, Calvin's doctrine of the church 
has a marked influences on his reading of these prophetic books. That 
doctrine effectively identifies two groups within the church body to 
whom the prophets preach. Though both are part of the church, one is 
corrupt, rejected by God, and reprobate while the other is faithful and 
worships God in truth; it is to this latter group that God promises his 
care and comfort in this world and eternal life in the next. Third, Calvin 
assumes that the same divine covenant applies to both the prophetic era 
and his own era. Thus theological points of the most basic character do 
not change when Calvin, a New Testament Christian, looks back at the 
writings of these Old Testament prophets which were initially addressed 
to old covenant believers. Therefore, he can assume numerous things to 
be true of the prophetss era just as they are of his own. Fourth, (and 
related to the third point) Calvin holds that there is an identity between 
the two eras, his own era and that of the prophets. These eras—the various 
parties or characters one finds in them— match with one another, almost 
like an allegory. The general body of the people of Israel and Judah 
are identified with the corrupt Roman Catholic church; the remnant is 
identified with the Reformed church (particularly the evangelical church 
of France); and so forth. 
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These, then, are the four underlying principles which the present 
author has argued affect Calvin’s expounding ofthe text. As noted already, 
these assumptions also, by virtue of their character, make application 
simple, since Calvin identifies the Jewish church as consisting of two 
communities, which then mirror, and are mirrored by, the two contem- 
porary communities, Rome and the evangelicals. Both the Old Testament 
and the New Testament church live under the same covenant. Thus, when 
he is interpreting the Minor Prophets, he can do so with the confidence 
that the theology governing his own era is in substance the same as that 
of the prophetss day. What this means, as was said, is that Calvin can 
interpret his present situation in terms of what he finds in the prophetic 
books. That he can do this, and how he does it, will be taken up more 
thoroughly in chapter five. 


4.3. CONCLUSION: CONSILIUM PROPHETAE 


The above discussion has treated Calvins interpreting of the Minor 
Prophets in two steps. It first examined the three items upon which 
Calvin focuses in his handling of each book, chapter, paragraph, and 
pericope of the Minor Prophets, namely, the prophet's design, the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and the prophets language. Following this, the 
chapter examined several of the most significant themes or ideas which 
underly Calvins exegesis of these biblical books, namely, the character 
of the documents, the character of the audience (which is the church), 
covenant theology, the belief Calvin has that his own era is like that ofthe 
prophets. This latter section revealed, it is hoped, how enormously sig- 
nificant these ideas are to Calvin's interpretation of the Twelve Prophets. 
That other ideas influence his exegesis is evident, though no more atten- 
tion will be devoted in this study to such questions. This chapter shall 
conclude with a note on the basic fact that Calvin, in his exegesis, fun- 
damentally sought one thing and that was to expound the mind of the 
author or, as he tends to say in these lectures, the prophet's aim (consilium 
prophetae). This is key to the Frenchmans treatment of these books. As 
we turn now to consider Calvins applying of these biblical books to his 
own day, the prophet'’s aim will continue to be of basic importance. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


APPLYING: 
OVERTHROWING THE ROMAN CHURCH; 
ESTABLISHING THE REMNANT CHURCH 


So, as God sees it, all papists are 
bastards. It is in vain, then, that they 
boast that they are God's children.! 


- on Hosea 2: 4 


We, therefore, are able boldly to 
overthrow the whole of the papacy.” 


- on Malachi 2: 4 


Yet we fight not only with the papists 
but also with those wicked scoundrels 
who arrogantly call themselves Nicodemites.? 


- on Hosea 4: 15 


Throughout his life as a reformer, but especially in the last twenty years 
of it, Calvin conceives of himself as in a battle, the ultimate objective of 
which is to establish the true church of the faithful. The enemies in this 
contest are numerous, but two of the main ones, and arguably the most 
visible, are the false Church of Rome and the Nicodemites, who align 
themselves with Rome while claiming to be evangelical. Against both 
Calvin is resolute in his opposition. Indeed, he is absolutely convinced 
that God is also wholly opposed to them. 

This conviction, furthermore, characterizes the mindset of all (specifi- 
cally, we have in mind, the Old Testament) prophets, as far as Calvin sees 
it. They all know that the battle rages to establish God's kingdom and to 
wipe out idolatry. Within this context, it is the prophetss ultimate aim, 
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of course, to reform the corrupt church, but this (in Calvins judgment) 
takes the two-fold form of (1) speaking a word of condemnation to the 
reprobate who have exhausted God's patience and (2) calling the remnant 
church out of their exile, encouraging the weary believers who find this 
struggle such a difficult one, and gathering that church—the dispersed 
of Israel (disperses Israelis))—back into Jerusalem. Such were the aims 
of the Old Testament prophets, and such are Calvins aims as well, as we 
shall see. He wanted to establish the new Christian church in Europe, and 
(arguably) particularly in France.? 


5.1. INTRODUCTION 


It has been discovered that Calvin believes his era is like that of the 
prophets and, in fact, that he is one of them. Further, he thinks that the 
covenant defining the relationship between God and humankind is, in 
substance, the same for both eras, though different in administration. 
These matters were treated in the last two chapters, which covered Calvin 
as prophet and his interpreting of the Minor Prophets. We now turn to 
his work of applying the prophetic text. 

This applying work entails the two points just listed above. Breaking 
this work down more precisely, it amounts to: 


1. Rebuking and condemning the church (of Rome) 
2. Establishing and comforting the remnant church (of the evangeli- 
cals) 


Given this breakdown, Calvin must address both communities in these 
lectures. This, we will argue, he does, as will be demonstrated in the 
material which follows. 

The present chapter will be divided into three sections. First, it will 
cover the word Calvin speaks to the Roman church. Second, it will 
consider his word to the remnant, evangelical church of France. Third, 
it will step back to assess what Calvin is actually doing in these lectures. 


^ CO 44: 220 (Commentary on Zech. 7:1-3). 

^ Consider in light of Obermans six points on “Calvins own type of total Reforma- 
tion” in John Calvin and the Reformation of the Refugees (see chapter 1, n. 11), pp. 177-194, 
there 187-191. 
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5.2. CALVIN'S WORD TO THE ROMAN CHURCH 


It will be recalled that Calvin argues that the prophets make a fundamen- 
tal distinction between the body of people which is the church, though 
corrupt, and the small, faithful remnant community amongst them. The 
former, he is not unwilling to identify as “reprobate,” while the latter are 
the “elect?” One citation from Calvin's lectures will suffice to recall our 
earlier discussion of this distinction from chapter four. 
The prophet, as I have already said, seems to be inconsistent with himself. 
For after having spoken of the renovation of the land, he now says that 
it would be deserted, because God had been extremely provoked by the 
people’s wickedness. But, as I have stated before, it was almost an ordinary 
practice (fere ordinarium) with the prophets to denounce at one time (ab 
una parte) God's vengeance on all the Jews (Iudaeis omnibus) and then 
immediately to turn to the faithful, who were small in number (deinde 
statim conversant se ad fideles), and to raise up their minds with the hope 
of deliverance. For, we know that the prophets had to do with the profane 
despisers of God. Therefore, it was necessary for them to fulminate when 
they addressed the whole body of the people (corpus populi); the contagion 
had pervaded all orders (ad omnes ordines), so that they were all become 
apostates, from the highest to the lowest, with very few exceptions (exceptis 
tantum paucis), and those hidden amidst the great mass, like a few grains 
ina vast heap of chaff. So then, the prophets did not without reason mingle 
consolations with threatenings; and their threatenings were addressed to 
the whole body of the people (ad totum populi corpus), and then they 
whispered, as it were, in the ear some consolation to the elect of God, the 
few remnants (electis Dei et parvis reliquiis). 


Thus, this fundamental distinction appears (and we can see, again, how 
crucial his treatment of the nature of the audience—essentially his doc- 
trine of the church—is to his exegesis of these books). 

What we discover upon examination is that this distinction is also 
found in Calvins application of the Minor Prophets to the church of his 
own age. In other words, we find him addressing, or attending to, two 
communities. He addresses “the whole body of the people” who were 
“profane despisers of God,’ namely, Rome. He also addresses “the faith- 
ful" who are “the small remnant,” namely, the evangelical community, 
particularly the Reformed churches in France. 

The present section will focus on Calvin's address to the former. Now 
clearly his address to the Roman church could be considered through 
an examination of all his writings. All the editions of his Institutio and 
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sermons as well as his polemic tracts, such as the antidote to Trent—all 
of these express that concern to address Rome and speak God's word 
of condemnation to her. In this study, of course, our focus is on his 
Minor Prophets lectures. Two points may be noticed, to begin with. First, 
Calvin mentions the Roman church often in these lectures. They rep- 
resent a regular theme upon which he comments, as should to a large 
degree already be apparent from the material set forth in earlier chapters. 
Second, Calvins frequent mentioning of Rome distinguishes his exposi- 
tions of the Minor Prophets quite noticeably from the expositions of his 
contemporaries. Interpreters like Luther, Melachthon, Pellican, Lambert, 
Oecolampadius, and Capito do not mention Rome very often, indeed 
some of them almost never do so.’ Those who mention Rome most often 
are Lambert and Luther. In the latter, the frequency is nothing like that 
found in Calvin's expositions. In the former, the whole character of Lam- 
berts commenting is of a different character from Calvins. Lambert reads 
the Minor Prophets— Joel, for instance—apocalyptically, with reference 
to the anti-Christ.® 

Let us now consider Calvin’s message to Rome. Since that message 
mirrors the prophetss message to “the whole body of the Jews; we 
can start by briefly considering what their message was. Consider, for 
instance, Calvin's handling of Hosea 14: 2, ^O Israel, return unto the Lord 
thy God”? This passage raises an immediate question for Calvin. Had 
not the prophet earlier in his prophecy declared that “there would be no 
remedy any more, because [the people] had extremely provoked God?” 
Calvins answer is, yes he had. So, Calvin worries, “The prophet seems 
in this case to contradict himself” But to this, Calvin answers: When 
Hosea was speaking earlier he was speaking of “the final destruction of 
the people" and thus “had respect to the whole body of the people? Now 
however that has changed. Now, “he directs his discourse to the few, who 
had as yet remained faithful.”’° To this, Calvin adds the following broader 
and more general explanation: 


7 This judgment is the fruit of my reading of the commentaries of all these expositors 
over a period of more than two years. 

8 In Johelem prophetam: qui e duodecim secundus est, François Lambert commentarii 
(Strasbourg, 1525). The same can be seen in his commentary on Hosea, id., In primum 
duodecim prophetarum, nempo Oseam, François Lambert commentarii: Eiusdam libellus 
de arbitrio hominis vere captivo, sub quartum caput (Strasbourg, 1525). 
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We now then see for what purpose the prophet (consilio prophetae) an- 
nexed this exhortation, after having asserted that God would be implacable 
to the people of Israel; for with regard to the whole body (universum cor- 
pus) there was no hope of salvation (nulla erat spes salutis); God had now 
determined to destroy them, and he wanted this to be made known to them 
through Hoseas preaching ... Let us know, then, that the irreclaimable, 
that is the whole body of the people (desperatos, et totum corpus populi), 
are now dismissed, because they were so obstinate that the prophet could 
not address them with any prospect of success.!! 


Thus, then, in Calvins judgment: 


- The whole body—Hoseas hearers—were so obstinate as to be ad- 
judged irreclaimable. 

- There was, then, no hope of deliverance left for them. 

- God had determined to destroy them. 

- It was Hoseas duty to communicate this to them. 


This is Calvins judgment with respect to Hosea, and is repeated in 
relation to other of the Twelve Prophets. 

This pronouncement of judgment is also Calvin's message to the whole 
body of his own day and is articulated in these lectures. He “addressed the 
whole body of the people (corpus populi) [declaring that] the contagion 
had pervaded all orders, so that they were all become apostates, from 
the highest to the lowest, with very few exceptions"? He acknowledges 
that there is a remnant still found within the Roman church. This we saw 
in chapters two and four. But his general demeanor towards the Roman 
Catholic Church is to treat them as rejected by God. 

This pronouncement of judgment can be examined more thoroughly. 
How does he relay this message? How does he extract it from the pro- 
phetss words and apply it to the mass of the people who make up the 
"false" church in his own day? We may see how in Calvins treatment of 
an earlier passage in the same book, Hosea 2: 4: "And I will not have 
mercy upon her children; for they are the children of whoredom? Calvin 
argues this is referring to God's rejecting of the people as expressed in 
their being taken off into captivity in Babylon. It is a horrible judgment, 
says Calvin. 

[But] we must remember that this sentence specifically belonged to the 


reprobate (proprie spectare ad reprobos), who boasted that they were the 
children of Abraham, while they were profane and unholy, while they 
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impiously perverted the whole worship of God, ... Then the Prophet justly 
pronounces such a severe judgement on obstinate men, who could be 
reformed by no admonitions.'? 


Thus it was the prophet's judgment—in fact, his message—that the cor- 
rupt mass was irrecoverable and rejected by God. 

Having made this point, Calvin steps back to explain the wider context. 
He argues that this horrific judgment shows that it is not sufficient 
for God to choose a people if they do not persevere in obedience and 
holiness, for this is what God requires of those whom he has chosen. But 
this raises the question (to Calvin): when are the conditions of this text 
fulfilled? *UW]hen is a wife, whom God has bound to himself by a sacred 


marriage, said to become wanton?"'^ His answer is suitably illuminating: 


When she falls away from pure and sound faith, as afterwards we shall 
see more clearly. Then it follows that the marriage between God and 
humankind so long endures as they who have been adopted continue in 
pure faith. Apostasy in a manner frees God from us (Deum quodammodo 
a nobis liberat), so that he may justly repudiate us.!° 


On the basis of this explanation, Calvin now turns immediately to his 
condemning of the reprobate church of his own age. 


Since such apostasy prevails in the papacy, and has for many ages prevailed, 
it is senseless that they boast, while they wish to be reckoned to be the 
holy catholic church, and the elect people of God. For they are all born of 
prostitution; they are all bastards (filii adulterini). The incorruptible seed 
is the word of God; but what sort of doctrine do they have? It is a seed of 
adultery (semen adulterinum). Therefore, all papists are bastards (spurii). 
In vain do they boast that they are the children of God and that they 
have the holy mother church, for they are born by filthy adultery (foetido 
scorto).!6 


"Since such apostasy prevails under the papacy.” Thus, Calvin leaves no 
doubt in the minds of his hearers as to the issue; as Israel was condemned 
as a wife who "falls away ... from pure and sound faith" so Rome are in 
the same position. 

Similarly, Calvin communicates this message in his handling of Zecha- 
riah 11. Of the chapter, Calvin explains that it contains "severe threats" 
which serve a three-fold purpose. First, the threats are intended to warn 
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the Jews so that if there were any hope of repentance left in them, they 
might be restored to God; second, as regards "others, the wicked and 
reprobate,’ these warnings were to render them inexcusable; third, these 
threats were to fortify the faithful amongst Zechariahs hearers against 
"the strong temptation to become despondent on seeing so difficult a 
calamity awaiting that nation?" As Calvin makes his way through the 
chapter, these various purposes are addressed, but he seems to pay partic- 
ular attention to the aim of leaving the reprobate without excuse. Coming 
upon Zechariah 11: 4, which reads— "Thus says the Lord my God; feed 
the flock of the slaughter (gregem occisionis)" ?— Calvin focuses atten- 
tion on the wicked and reprobate. ^Here is given a reason why God was 
forced to deal so severely with his people—even because their obstinacy 
deserved no pardon (nihil veniae meretur)? '? Calvin works through verse 
after verse of this chapter arguing that the severity of God expressed in 
it is the result of the fact that God had "tried everything that might have 
healed the people, and yet lost all of his labor??? Taking up, “and I fed the 
flock" (Zech. 11: 7), Calvin reiterates that God complained that the peo- 
ples ingratitude was such that they "deserved entire ruin, and that now 
there was no hope of pardon”?! Finally, turning to Zechariah 11: 15-16, 
Calvin applies the prophet's message to "the wicked and reprobate" of his 
own day. 


Here the prophet teaches that when God leaves off caring for his people, 
there will be some weak form of government (vanam speciem regiminis), 
but from this it can easily be gathered that God would no longer perform 
the office of a shepherd; as though he had said that the people would be 
so deserted in such a way that they would still think themselves as under 
the protection of God, as we see among the papists (videmus in papatu), 
who arrogantly boast, “the church is never forsaken by God? Though the 
truth of God has been long ago completely buried, they yet hold that it is 
still the true Church, a Church filled with impious superstitions! As then 
the papists glory in the title only and are content with it, so we know the 
Jews boasted of their privileges; and these were their weapons when they 
wished to oppose and contend with the apostles—“What? Are we not the 
heritage of God (haereditas Dei)? has he not promised that his sanctuary 
would be perpetual among us? is not the unction of the priests a sure and 
infallible proof of his favor?” As then the Jews made use of these foolish 
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boastings against the apostles, so also the papists today hide their infamy 
under the title of church (sub ecclesiae titulo). This is what Zechariah now 
means by saying that he, by God's command, "took the instrument of a 
foolish shepherd??? 


Here then Calvin makes it clear not only that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been deserted by God but also that they find themselves 
in the position of other groups who wished to claim to belong to God 
while in truth being rejected by him. They (both Jews and Papists) had 
"departed from God? The covenant which God had made with them had 
been “renounced by him, so that he should be no longer their father, or 
guardian, or shepherd”? This is the message of Zechariah to the Jews and 
it is the message of Calvin to Rome. 

A third example is found in Calvins exposition of Zephaniah 1. In his 
preface to the prophet, he declares: 


He first denounces utter destruction (ultimam cladem) on a people who 
were so perverse, that there was no hope of their repentance (nulla spes 
esset resipiscentiae) ^ 


Expounding the prophet, we find Calvin extrapolating upon this point. In 
taking up Zephaniah 1: 2, he declares that the harshness of the prophet's 
language indicated that "there was to be no more contention on the sub- 
ject (ut non sit amplius litigandum), because their iniquity had become 
ripe??? For "[h]esaw that God would have used various means even as the 
corruption of the people had become beyond recovery (desperata fuis- 
set)?” He raises the curious fact that Zephaniah was prophesying during 
the reign of Josiah when a reformation was being brought about in the 
land. This shows, Calvin says, that even though Josiah tried everything 
he could, the actual number of those who repented and began to follow 
God purely was small—a fact which Calvin says is also true of his own 
day as well. This point is supported, he insists, by Zephaniah’s pronounc- 
ing judgment on the beasts of the field, a pronouncement intended to 
rely just how utterly hardened the people had become (their hardness 
was such that it had to be witnessed to by God's pronouncing destruc- 
tion even on the animals as well). Addressing Zephaniah 1: 5, Calvin 
explains that the message of the prophet is "that the Lord would execute 
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vengeance on the whole people (de toto populo), who prayed to "the host 
of heaven” or bowed themselves down before the host of heaven?? As the 
verse, together with the previous one (Zeph 1: 4) addresses several differ- 
ent kinds of false worshippers (worship of Baal, worship ofthe stars in the 
sky, etc), Calvin explains each different kind. Following this adjudication, 
he turns his attention to Rome. He says the Jews had not so rejected God 
that they did not still make some claim to belong to him and to worship 
him. Rather they mixed these false modes of worship with the claim to 
belong to the true religion. This, he says, is what the Roman church do 
as well. “As then today the papists worship God and their idols too, so 
Zephaniah had to condemn the same wickedness amongst the Jews??? 
He follows this with a fairly long tirade against their idolatry, claiming 
that they swear by the virgin, angels, the dead and so forth.” During this 
section, he links the papacy with the Jews several times, and finally, in his 
handling of Zephaniah 1: 6, observes: 
The same happens today amongst the papists. For though they may claim 
a hundred times that they wish to worship God, it is quite evident that 
they maliciously err (malitia errare); inasmuch as they delight themselves 
with their own inventions and do not purely and from the heart devote and 
consecrate themselves to God. Therefore, we see that this verse was added 
by the prophet as an explanation in order that he might deprive the Jews of 
their pretext of ignorance, and show that they sinned wilfully (ex proposito 
peccare)? 


Thus, both the Jews and the papists sin wilfully and are, therefore, justly 
condemned and without any excuse before God. 

This, then, is Calvins message to the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
one which he repeats throughout his exposition of these biblical books. 
Naturally, not every mention ofthe Roman church found in these lectures 
has to do specifically with God's condemning and rejecting of them. 
Rather, he often mentions Rome when discussing false doctrine and 
false worship practices. When treating Malachi 1: 11 ("from the rising of 
the sun even unto the going down of the same my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense shall be offered unto 
my name, and a pure offering: for my name shall be great among the 
heathen"), Calvin criticizes Rome for thinking this proves the legitimacy 
of the mass. Two verses later, discussing Malachi 1: 13, he criticises the 
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monks: "they howl at midnight in their temples; and then by going to 
mass and doing other strange things, they imagine that they are seriously 
engaged in pacifying God”?! In treating Habakkuk 2: 4, “the just shall live 
by his faith,” Calvin produces a locus on the doctrine of justification by 
faith which naturally raises the Roman Catholic position on justification 
in the process.” Yet even here his message to them finds expression, 
as he observes concerning the doctrine of justification, “[b]ut these are 
principles of which the papists are completely ignorant; for they are given 
up to a reprobate mind (in reprobum sensum), so that they stumble at the 
beginning elements of religion??? In discussing Habakkuk 2: 19 (“Behold, 
it is laid over with gold and silver, and there is no breath at all in the midst 
of it”), Calvin discusses the use of images in worship, which, in his mind, 
naturally raises Roman usage of them.** And many other examples could 
be cited, but there is no need. 

In summary, we have looked briefly here at Calvin’s addressing of 
the Roman Catholic Church in his lectures on the Minor Prophets. 
Something of its character was outlined, though more will be said on it 
in various portions of this, and the subsequent, chapter. 


5.3. CALVIN'S WORD TO THE REMNANT CHURCH 


Calvin, as we noted earlier, argues that the prophets regularly address the 
faithful remnant in their sermons. ^To encourage the faithful to patience, 
the prophet again reminds them ..." (Micah 5: 1).? Thus, they have a 
word not only to the corrupt body of people who make up the church of 
their day but also to the small group of pious believers found within their 
midst. 

Again, what we find in these lectures is that Calvin also addresses the 
faithful remnant of his own day, specifically, the French evangelicals and 
those ministering to them. The vocabulary he uses often takes the form 
of the personal pronouns, “us” and “we.” Sometimes, he uses words like 
the “faithful” “believers,” “pious,” “godly” and so forth. But irrespective 
of the vocabulary he chooses, Calvin has a word for the faithful. That 
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word, unlike the word of condemnation pronounced against the Roman 
church, is one designed to renew, rebuild and reform—in fact, it is a 
word which is designed to help establish the true church in France. Our 
handling of this word can be divided into two parts: (1) the calling out 
and establishing of the remnant church and (2) the encouraging of the 
remnant church. 


5.3.1. Calling Out and Establishing the Remnant Church 


It was God's will that the prophets 
should have their abode and habitation 
at Jerusalem, in order that he might 
gather the dispersed of Israel 
(colligeret disperses Israelis). 


- on Zechariah 7: 1-3 


Calvins lectures on the Minor Prophets were integral to his work of 
calling out and establishing the remnant church. This calling-out-and- 
establishing work also involved various related duties, some of which 
can be mentioned briefly here; though in what follows detailed coverage 
cannot be offered. 


5.3.1.1. Reminder of the Context 


As discussed in chapters two and three, the progress of events during 
the Reformation takes a number of drastic turns in the late 1540s. The 
disappointment of Regensburg, the shock of the Augsburg Interim and 
calling the Council of Trent and the fomenting period leading up to the 
Peace of Augsburg all seem to have had a marked effect upon Calvin and 
(he would argue) upon the church. As early as 1544, Calvin wrote to the 
emperor concerning the disappearance of the visible church (as we have 
seen). This was a full ten years before he began lecturing on the Twelve 
Prophets. Given this, what would he have been feeling in 1555? 

This being the case, the fact that Calvin conceives of the true church 
as a faithful, virtually-hidden remnant cannot be a surprise. As has been 
seen in chapter two, he notes on a number of occasions, for instance in 
his reply to Sadoleto, his 1539 Institutio, and some of his Nicodemite 
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tracts, that within the Roman church there are some of the remnant 
marvellously preserved. He was regularly urging these faithful believers 
in the strongest terms to leave the Roman church, even if it meant 
emigrating from their homelands. 

Meanwhile the fledgling Reformed church in France was growing, par- 
ticularly in the 1540s, but still embattled. It was a collection of churches 
which, at the time Calvin began these lectures, had not even had its first 
general assembly meeting and was still racked with in-fighting. And yet it 
had increased in size, organization and vision since its early days. It was in 
desperate need, being pulled this way and that by competing influences. 
Calvin sought to impress his own stamp indelibly upon it. 


5.3.1.2. Calvins Training and Sending Pastors to France 


An important part of that caring and directing comes in the form of 
training pastors for France. Between 1555 and 1562 the number of 
French Reformed churches grew quickly from a small number (some 
estimate as small as half-a-dozen) to something close to one thousand. In 
response, Geneva sought to supply ministers for them. These lectures on 
the Minor Prophets and other biblical books were the training ground 
for those ministers. It is estimated that between eighty-eight and two 
hundred ministers were sent into France to supply these churches during 
this same seven year period (1555-1562). Thus Calvins work of gathering 
in the dispersed included the sending out of these laborers into the 
harvest. 

The desire to send out ministers was without any question intensely felt 
by Calvin and felt as an expression both of his love for God and also his 
love for his French homeland. Yet it was also a desire which was fuelled by 
the innumerable requests that were sent to Geneva for ministers. "Pastors 
are demanded of us from all parts,” Calvin writes. “Those who request 
them besiege my door as if I were a king.” Calvin even goes so far as to 
say: “We have even been obliged to sweep the workshops of the working 
class to find individuals with some ability in letters and pious doctrine in 
order to supply this need? Thus, Calvin's desire met an equally intense 
longing from the churches in France. 

The training was sophisticated, which is to say, it represented an 
extremely serious attempt to equip those being sent out, rather than being 
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a kind of mad effort to send ill-equipped ministers stampeding out the 
door to meet the intense need for pastors. The ministerial candidates 
were required to do their languages (Greek and Hebrew) and to be for- 
mally educated. They were required to do a stint as a pastoral apprentice 
prior to being sent into France. They were required to preach, to admin- 
ister the sacraments and to catechise. Their doctrine and moral character 
were examined. They were judged on their ability to preach. 

Moreover, those who were sent into France were given careful instruc- 
tion prior to being dispatched. As Protestantism was illegal in France at 
this time, the travelling minister was provided with false papers and ush- 
ered out in secrecy to their eventual destination. A passage already men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter provides some idea of the intense struggle 
and danger which characterized the times: in it, Calvin refers to spies of 
some king (he calls them “persons lying in wait") whose job it is to ensure 
"that no one from the papacy may come over here”?! Calvin also refers, 
when commenting on Zechariah 7, to those who trump up false crim- 
inal charges against “us” with a view towards tarnishing the reputation 
of the evangelicals in the eyes of the common folk.” Quite plainly, the 
struggle between the Roman church and evangelical Geneva was intense. 
Finally, although many of the ministerial candidates came originally from 
France, they would tend to be sent to a church in whatever area there was 
need and receptivity, which was generally in the western and southwest- 
ern provinces.” 


5.3.1.3. Establishing the Ministers and Congregations in True Doctrine 


As just mentioned, that portion of the training of ministers which fo- 
cused on doctrine was provided through lectures such as these which 
Calvin offered on the Minor Prophets. Thus, its character can be con- 
sidered directly for a moment here. Calvin plainly sought, as the present 
study has endeavored to make clear, to instil in those listening to these 
lectures the truths of God which are found in these prophetic books. 
These are not, we may simply note, the Pauline epistles or the gospels 
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on which Calvin chose to lecture. It would, then, have been the case that 
he would have focused, as any faithful exegete would, on the material 
found in the biblical text. But what is that material? What are its charac- 
teristics? Upon reflection it can be argued that it is material which more 
than likely was selected by Calvin precisely because, in his judgment, it 
exhibits God's blueprint (as it were) for how to live when in a situation in 
which you are part of a small body of the pious who must labor against 
a larger, corrupt body which claims the title of the church of God. Thus, 
in this regard virtually every passage of the Minor Prophets would, in 
Calvins judgment, have been perfectly suited for aiding his ministerial 
candidates for the task which faced them in Roman Catholic France. 

Becoming more specific, we can observe how Calvin sprinkled liber- 
ally throughout these lectures material which was perfectly suited for 
teaching his audience how to live in Roman Catholic France. So, for 
instance, Calvin frequently asserts and reinforces views on divine wor- 
ship and on the evil of collusion with idolaters which he wanted to 
inculcate in his hearers. To give one example, when commenting on 
Hosea 9: 3, “They shall not dwell in the Lord's land”, Calvin sets out sev- 
eral remarks on the intention of the prophet and on the Hebrew verbs 
employed, but then declares: *Now we ought to consider whether it is 
right, when we are among idolater, to conform to the rites approved by 
them.’ Calvin’s thoughts on the question take up roughly a column of the 
Calvini Opera.*! The material represents a (small) locus, similar to the 
kind one finds in the commentaries of Martin Bucer or Peter Martyr Ver- 
migli. On this occasion, the topic of the locus is raised by the text itself, 
since Calvin holds that Hosea 9: 3 warns that “the Lord would drive [the 
Israelites] into exile" because of their idolatry.? The locus also, though, 
suits perfectly the needs of the situation in which Calvin and the French 
Reformed church found themselves. Thus, it served to prepare these can- 
didates both for their interaction with Roman Catholics and also with 
Nicodemism, in whatever form they meet it. 

This locus is not an anomaly. In point of fact, it is typical of what one 
finds in these lectures, as has already been mentioned. In actual fact, 
Calvin sprinkles these lectures with loci on a variety of topics, some of 
which are quite long; (see especially Calvin's treatment of Habakkuk 2: 4, 
“The just shall live by faith"? and Malachi 1: 2, 3 “Jacob I loved, but Esau 
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I hated"^*). The former is on the doctrine of justification by faith, the 
latter covers the topic of predestination. These clear and quite thorough 
treatments would, then, have provided the ministerial candidates in the 
audience with good theological preparation for their work in the hostile 
environment of “papist” France. 

In addition to topics like justification and predestination, Calvin treats 
others in these lectures as part ofhis training. Though not appearing in its 
own separate loci in these lectures, the subject ofthe covenant is raised by 
Calvin throughout his handling the Minor Prophets and plays an enor- 
mously important role in his treatment of the text, as was indicated in the 
last chapter. In point of fact, these lectures would have given the hearers 
an interpretation of the Christian religion which was based in a funda- 
mental manner upon the one covenant. The covenant is presented here as 
the foundation upon which the believer relationship with God is built. 
The practical manner in which Calvin covered this doctrine is suggested 
from the following quotation from his exposition of Hosea 2: 19-20: 


Now, since we have this promise in common with them [the pious who 
lived during the time of the prophets], we see by the prophet's words what 
is the beginning of our salvation, namely, that God espoused the Israelites 
to himself, when restored from exile through his goodness and mercies. 
What fellowship have we with God, when we are born and come out of the 
womb, except he graciously adopts us? For we, as we know, bring nothing 
with us but a curse. This is the heritage of all humankind. Since this is 
so, all our salvation must necessarily have its foundation in the goodness 
and mercies of God. But, in fact, there is also another reason in our case, 
when God receives us into favor; for we were covenant-breakers under the 
papacy (Eramus enim foedifragi sub papatu); there was not one of us who 
had not departed from the pledge of his baptism; and so we could not have 
returned into favor with God, except he had freely united us to himself: and 
God not only forgave us, but contracted also a new marriage with us, so 
that we can now, as in our youth, openly give thanks to him (as it has been 
previously said). 


Here—and this is indicative of his entire treatment—the covenant is 
identified as the hinge, as it were, upon which the whole of the believer's 
religion turns. 

Also sprinkled throughout these lectures is treatment and condem- 
nation of false worship. This was already mentioned in the earlier dis- 
cussion of Calvins word to the Roman church, but can be elaborated on 
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for a moment here. These lectures would have convinced the one who 
believed and embraced them that the Roman Catholic enemy whom he 
faced was identical to that body (i.e. the Jews, especially Israel) which was 
condemned, rejected and sent into exile by God through his prophets in 
the Old Testament period. The horrific condition (in Calvins judgment) 
of the Roman priesthood, the mass, the pope himself, pilgrimages, orac- 
ular confession, belief in purgatory, adoration of the saints, indulgences, 
veneration of images, and so forth were all discussed and condemned in 
these lectures. Calvin does not introduce these matters in such a way that 
would suggest his audience were unfamiliar with them, as, of course, they 
would have been very familiar with all of them. Thus, he is able simply 
to mention them and then show how, in his judgment, the prophetic text 
condemns them.“ 

One issue of a more practical nature which Calvin addresses is the 
relation which the Eglises Réformées de France should have with the civil 
authorities; or rather, the conception which ought to be held of the civil 
authorities as those authorities stand before God. Hosea 5: 1, “Hear this, 
O priest, ... and listen you kings,” for instance, teaches even kings are not 
exempt from the “duty of learning,” the Lord requiring this of them if they 
wish to be “counted members of the church? Yet, Calvin is under no 
delusions as to the general wishes of kings and their willingness to submit 
to divine teaching. This can be seen in his exposition of Nahum 2: 11-12. 
There, Calvin sets out a picture of the power of the Ninevehite kingdom 
and the power of the kings and queens. Turning to specific portions of 
the text, Calvin expounds those portions historically but then makes the 
following statement, clearly directed towards King Charles and the new 
king of France: 


Now the prophet' repetition of lion, young lion, and lioness is not mean- 
ingless. For he meant by means of this verbosity to set forth the extreme 
ferocity of the Assyrians, while they were dominant. He, no doubt, com- 
pares their kings, their counselors, and their chief men, to lions: and he 
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calls their wives lionesses, and their children he calls young lions or whelps 
of lions. The sum is that Nineveh had so degenerated in its opulence, that 
all in power were like ferocious wild beasts, destitute of every kind feel- 
ing. And would that this could have only been said of one city and of one 
monarchy! But here, as in a mirror (in speculo), the prophet represents to us 
what we observe today and what has always and in all ages been observed 
in great empires; for where great power exists, there great licentiousness 
prevails. Further, when kings and their counselors become habituated to 
plunder, there is no end of it; in fact, a kind of fury is kindled in their hearts, 
that they seek nothing except to devour and to tear in pieces to rend and 
to strangle.** 


Thus, Calvin makes it clear in these lectures that the enemies of the 
church are not only the “papists” but also the civil magistrates of the day. 
In fact, he spoke with a remarkable freedom and viciousness against the 
civil authorities in both these lectures and in his sermons.*? However, 
Calvin leaves the church with hope in this difficult situation. In treating 
Zechariah 1: 18-21 he declares: 


The Prophets metaphor is very appropriate. For the strength of horns 
was formidable to the Jews but the prophet says that there is strength 
in the hammers which is capable of breaking in pieces all horns. God 
then, although we may be struck by our enemies, will find smiths to break 
them in pieces. This, furthermore, is what we have found by experience. 
How does it happen that the small number of those who purely worship 
God continue to exist (exiguous eorum numerus, qui nunc pure invocant 
Deum) in spite ofthe rage of enemies and in spite of so many consultations 
and devices? For what do all monarchies desire more, or with greater 
earnestness, than to extinguish the memory of the gospel? If, then, we 
enquire as to what is the condition of the whole world at this day, we shall 
find that there is hardly a city or a people or a monarch or even one of the 
least princes whose rage is not exhibited against the church. How is it that 
they do not put forth their strength and demolish the church, which by one 
breath might a hundred times fall to the ground? How is this so, except that 
God by his hammers breaks the horns and that by means of smiths?°° 


Accordingly, though the Roman Catholic Church and the monarchs of 
every land attack the church with all their might, they will never defeat 
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it. Indeed Calvin goes on to explain that God often moves the nations 
to begin to fight against each other in order to destroy the church's 
enemies.?! 

While these lectures were presented prior to the establishing of the 
Genevan Academy, its establishment did nothing to alter the general 
character or content of the training received by these candidates, but 
simply enabled Calvin and the Venerable Company of Pastors to train 
more men in a better and more organized manner.” 


5.3.1.4. Teaching About the Enemy: Roman Catholicism and Nicodemism 


Calvins lectures also include a vigorous attack on Rome. This has already 
been discussed above, and yet a particular angle of it should briefly be 
noted. That angle has to do with the question of how the two bodies— 
Roman church and evangelical—relate one with another. 

Here we could perhaps have mentioned the question of schism, but 
Calvins handling of the relationship between these two, in these lectures, 
does not really focus on the issue of schism any longer. Rather, Calvin 
seems in these lectures to take it for granted, or feels that he had demon- 
strated sufficiently elsewhere (i.e. in the Institutio), that the evangelicals 
are not schismatic. Rome are, after all, so corrupt that they surpass even 
the corruption of Israel. Thus rather than treating this relationship in 
terms of schism, Calvin treats it in terms of a battle. “We, therefore,’ 
Calvin says at one point: 


are able boldly to overthrow the whole of the papacy.™ 


This remarkable quotation appears in Calvin's discussion of Malachi 2: 4 
in which the prophet declares that God's “covenant should be with Levi" 
(Calvin comments on this passage which was addressed in chapter three). 
This text prompts Calvin to take up the question of whether the priests 
of Rome ought to be obeyed, to which he answers in the negative. But 
such a show of apparent rebellion is not, he insists, an example of fighting 
against God. He and his small band “do not violate God’s covenant when 
we resist the papal priests,’ Calvin insists. Nor do they depart from, or 
disrupt, the order of the church. Rather, he declares: 
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Not on account of the peoples sins do we seek to overturn the pastoral 
office or the preaching of doctrine, but we attack the people themselves, 
in order to restore right order, that the reverent hearing of doctrine might 
be established amongst people, that the worship of God may be pure (Dei 
cultus purus sit), which they have violated. We therefore boldly attempt 
to overthrow the whole of the papacy, with this full confidence, that we 
lessen nothing from the authority of teaching (nihil minuimus ex autoritate 
doctrinae), nor in any way defraud the pastoral office; in fact, order in the 
church, the preaching of the truth, and the dignity of pastors cannot exist 
unless the church be purged from its defilements, and its filth removed.^* 


So, in Calvin judgment, such an aggressive stance is entirely called for— 
an all out attack on the Roman doctrine and priests, Roman customs, and 
worship, is absolutely necessary. 

It is on these grounds that Calvin addresses, and mounts attacks 
against, the Nicodemites. "Yet we fight not only with the papists but also 
with those wicked scoundrels who boast themselves Nicodemites??? An 
additional portion of Calvins comments on Malachi 2: 4 reads as follows: 


Many pests seek to hide under this covering, or under this mask, saying 
^What! are we not the ministers of the word?" Such rogues! Would that 
you were in your dung, or in your cells (in claustris), where before you 
corrupted the world so much. But now the devil has brought you forth into 
the church of God in order that you may corrupt whatever had remained 
sound up to this point. As then there are many today who sell themselves 
under this title, namely, that they are ministers of the word, and pastors, 
and that they teach the gospel, they ought to be checked by the prophet's 
response (reiiciendi sunt hoc responso prophetae), namely, that when all 
their corruptions are fully and really cleansed away then will the covenant 
which God would have to be valid with his church and with the ministers 
of his word be confirmed and ratified.^ 


To be sure, Calvin does not mention Nicodemites by name very often 
in these lectures, yet they are condemned with almost every word he 
speaks. Of course, this study already addressed his treatment of them in 
chapter two. Thus, we need not spend a great deal of time discussing the 
matter here. Yet it should be noted briefly that his handling of the Roman 
church and Roman doctrines coupled with his remarks on the nature of 
right worship would have functioned as a powerful polemic against the 
Nicodemite policies. 
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5.3.1.5. Organizing the French Remnant Church and Caring for Its Needs 


Having discussed Calvins training of ministers through his lectures 
on the Minor Prophets, we can conclude this section with some brief 
comments on his ministry to the French churches. His work with these 
churches certainly extended well beyond sending them trained pastors. 
He also was extremely influential in organizing the French church and in 
assisting with the bringing together of that church for its first National 
synod in Paris in 1559. The structure adopted for the organization of 
French church was considerably influenced by the Genevan model. Some 
(such as Glenn Sunshine) have sought to make clear that the French did 
not simply copy wholesale Genevan organization. Nor is Sunshine out of 
place in taking this line. Yet that fact not withstanding, all acknowledge 
the huge influence that Calvin had on the French Reformed Church, with 
his Les Ordonnances Ecclésiastiques being the essential structure for their 
organization.” 

In addition to such organizational endeavors, Calvin wrote countless 
letters to pastors and congregations in France. These letters cover a wide 
variety of topics and are particularly impressive for their reiterating of 
so much of what one finds in his lectures on the Minor Prophets, an 
observation which has already been made earlier in this chapter. The 
more personal nature of some of these letters is an impressive trait to 
observe; to see Calvin be tender, sympathetic and genuinely sorrowful 
for the trials experienced by those to whom he is writing. Similarly, 
Calvins handling of particular questions and difficulties which arise is, 
likewise, extremely impressive. Here we shall cite a long portion from 
Raymond Mentzer’s fine survey of the work of Calvin in France found in 
the recently published Calvin Handbook as a way of concluding this note. 


In September 1557, Catholic authorities discovered several hundred Pro- 
testants worshipping in a house along the rue Saint-Jacques in Paris. 
Many were arrested and imprisoned; some among them were tried and 
executed. Calvin wrote to the church of Paris, urging its members to 
resist lashing out against these religious tormentors. Remain “peaceful as 
the lambs against the rage of the wolves,” have patience, and trust in the 
promise of the Lord. Several years later, as the persecution intensified, he 
again counselled the faithful in France to trust in God’s compassion and 
protection. The Lord allowed our enemies to mistreat us only in order to 
strengthen our faith. In November 1559, after the death of King Henry II 
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and the intensification of persecution with the rise to power of the ultra- 
Catholic Guise family, Calvin again wrote to the churches of France with 
the message that "persecutions are the true battles for Christians to prove 
the constancy and steadfastness of their faith (CO 16, 629-633; 17, 570- 
574, 671-687): ?? 


This, then, was another part of Calvins establishing of this church— 
one which obviously takes us beyond the specific subject of his Twelve 
Prophets lectures, but which nonetheless is quite helpful for our under- 
standing of the context of these lectures. 


5.3.1.6. Summary 


This section has treated Calvins work of calling out and establishing the 
Eglises Réformées de France. Here his comments on Zephariah 7: 1-3 are 
worth rehearsing again. 

It was God's will that the prophets should have their abode and habitation 


at Jerusalem, in order that he might gather the dispersed of Israel (colligeret 
disperses Israelis).°° 


Calvin seems to have believed that the Old Testament prophets sought 
both to call the remnant and to organize them into a community which 
obeyed God's requirement to worship only in Jerusalem and, more gen- 
erally, which lived pious lives in the fear of the Lord. The material found 
in this section helps build the case that Calvin saw himself as, in effect, 
doing the same thing. That is, he sought to call out and to organize those 
who came out of the reprobate Roman Catholic Church into a commu- 
nity who eschewed Roman idolatry and sought to worship God in truth. 
This, as we have stated earlier in this study, is an absolutely fundamental 
aspect of his labors, both in these lectures on the Minor Prophets and in 
the accompanying work he was doing during these years. 


5.3.2. Encouraging the Remnant Church 


The second major aspect of Calvins word to the remnant church focuses 
on encouraging them in their present situation. Calvin plainly sees it as 
a crucial part of his work in these lectures to strengthen the churches 
throughout Europe, but especially in France, in light of the difficult 
circumstances in which they find themselves. This, we must stress, is 
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clearly what he believed to be one of the primary aims of the prophet 
(consilium prophetae) in the Old Testament era—or so this is what his 
exegesis of the prophetic books leads us to believe. Thus, it is what he 
took to be his own aim as well. The church in the day of the Old Testament 
prophets was enduring hardship in a variety of ways. The prophets came 
and spoke to them, giving specifically to the pious promises to which 
they could cling, and urging them not to lose hope though they faced 
almost unbearable trials. Calvin then argues, resting largely upon the 
basic conviction that his era is similar to that of the prophets, that 
the prophetss promises and encouragements apply equally to the small 
body of the faithful which inhabit Early Modern Europe, and especially, 
France. 

To elaborate somewhat, Calvin is profoundly aware of the spiritual 
and emotion conditions of the faithful remnant. ^We said yesterday that 
the minds of the godly were heavily depressed;"9? Calvin observes in his 
lecture on Haggai 2: 6-7 and in innumerable other places. His message, 
then, to the pious remnant is that they must persevere in the faith in the 
midst of troubles, endure through temptation, hope firmly in God and 
his protection, and not fall into despair. This message can be seen, for 
instance, in remarks on Micah 4: 1ff., “It shall happen in the last days 
that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, ...79! This text contains wonderful consolation, 
Calvin argues. Because it does, he insists that it must be directed by Micah 
specifically to the faithful, "for others were not capable of receiving this 
consolation” Having made this point, Calvin continues his exposition 
by applying that consolation to his hearers: 


We know that we find the same thing occurring throughout the prophets, 
and this order is common amongst them, namely, that they add consola- 
tions to threatening not for the sake of the whole people but to sustain the 
faithful in their hope (sed tantum ut sustineant in bona spe fideles), who 
would have despaired (qui possent concidere) had not a helping hand been 
stretched forth to them. For we know that the faithful tremble as soon as 
God manifests any token of wrath. For the more any one is touched with 
the fear of God, the more he dreads his judgment and fears on account of 
his threatening. Therefore, we see how necessary it is to moderate threats 
and terrors, when prophets and teachers have a regard to the children of 
God, who otherwise are so timid, as I have said. Let us know, then, that 
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Micah, up to this point, has directed his discourse to the wicked despisers 
of God, who yet put on the cloak of religion, but now he turns his address to 
the true and pious worshipers of God. Further, he so addresses the faithful 
of his age that his doctrine especially belongs to us now (ut haec doctrina 
maxime nunc ad nos pertineat). For how has it been that the kingdom of 
God has been propagated throughout the whole earth? How has it been 
that the truth of the gospel has come to us and that we are made partakers 
with the ancient people of the same adoption, except that this prophecy 
has been fulfilled? 


The same exegesis and application characterizes Calvins entire treatment 
of the promises found in Micah 4. Here we may comment that the 
exegetical tradition, and particularly Calvins contemporaries, do not 
pursue the same line of application in their expositions of the Minor 
Prophets.” The angle taken by Calvin is, in that regard, novel. 

Another nice example to the Micah 4 comments is one which was 
mentioned in chapter four and found in Calvins treatment of Malachi 3: 
2, in which Malachi asks: “who may abide the day of his coming ..." Here 
Calvin argues that when Malachi says that the coming of Christ would 
be intolerable, his words must “be confined to the ungodly (ad impios)? 
Continuing, Calvin explains why this is so. 


For we know that nothing is more delightful and sweeter to us (nobis 
optabilius) than when Christ is near us (nobis propinquus sit): though now 
we are pilgrims and at a distance from him, yet his invisible presence 
is our chief joy and happiness. Besides, were not the expectation of his 
coming to sustain our minds (animos nostros), how miserable would be 
our condition? It is therefore by this mark that the faithful (fideles) are to 
be distinguished, that they expect his coming; and Paul does not in vain 
exhort us, by the example of heaven and earth, to be like those in travail 
until Christ appears to us (nobis) as our Redeemer.® 


Noteworthy here is the fact that Calvin has inserted into his treatment of 
this passage a point of application not at all present in Malachis words, 
namely, an emphasis on enduring the struggles facing the godly in this 
life: ^were not the expectation of his coming to sustain our minds, how 
miserable would our condition be.’ Thus, Calvin speaks this word of 
God to the faithful alone in order that they should find comfort and the 
strength to endure in God. 


$ CO 43: 339. 
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The trying reality of the remnant churchs present situation is alluded 
to in Calvins exposition of Nahum 2: 11-12. 


The prophet wished here to console (solari voluit) both the Israelites and 
the Jews by showing that the injustice of their enemies would not go 
unpunished. At the same time he intended to show how great, even to 
the end of the world, would be the cruelty of those who would rule 
tyrannically. And as I have said, our own experience proves (experientia 
docet) that there are too many like the Ninevites. Surely, the prophet does 
not without reason speak so often here of lions and lionesses. ... I wish 
there were no lioness to devour at this day, but we see that there are some 
who surpass their husbands in boldness and cruelty. 


The lion and lioness, Calvin says (as we saw above), represent kings and 
their wives, who afflict the innocent. His thoughts may either have been 
upon the new Emperor Ferdinand I, who took over from Charles V in 
1556, or the French king, Henry II or, of course, both. 

The intense nature of the trials which faced the pious in Calvin's day 
is also alluded to in his exposition of Jonah 2: 1-2, “Then Jonah prayed 
unto the Lord his God out of the fish's belly? In his comments, Calvin 
observes: 


But we must remember that his prayer was not composed in the words 
which are here related; rather Jonah pondered these thoughts in his mind 
while he was in the belly of the fish. Thus, he relates in this song how 
he thought and felt. And we shall see that he was at that time in a state 
of distraction, as our minds must necessarily be tossed here and there 
by temptations. For the servants of God do not gain the victory without 
great struggle. We must fight, in fact strenuously, that we may conquer 
(Militandum est ... ut vincamus). Jonah, then, in this song shows that he 
was agitated with great trouble and hard contests: yet this conviction was 
firmly fixed in his heart, namely, that God was to be sought, and would not 
be sought in vain, as he is ever ready to bring help to his people whenever 
they cry to him.% 


Indeed the trials of the church are so difficult that the prophets are 
compelled to repeat and confirm their prophecies because they were 
simply so difficult to believe. This is how Calvin reads Joel 3: 1-2, “For, 
behold, in those days, and in that time, when I shall bring again the 
captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, ...” which he says is a confirmation 
of what he had said before. 
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for it was a thing difficult to be believed (res difficilis) when the body of the 
people was so mutilated, when their name was obliterated, when all power 
was abolished, when the worship of God also, together with the temple, 
was subverted, when there was no more any form of a kingdom, or even 
civil government, who could have thought that God had any concern for a 
people in such a desperate state? Therefore it is no wonder that the prophet 
speaks so much at large of the restoration ofthe church. He did so in order 
that he might more fully confirm (ut scilicet melius confirmet) what would 
have otherwise been incredible.® 


Thus, rather than seeing Joel 3: 1-3 as setting out the events which were 
to take place on the final day of judgment as some exegetes, like Nicholas 
of Lyra and Conrad Pellican,® thought it was doing, Calvin argues that 
the passage was “recalling to mind of God's favor, which may in all ages 
encourage the faithful to entertain hope of their salvation? 

Now, at times, it is God himself who afflicts the pious, Calvin main- 
tained. He does not shy away from this truth in setting forth encourage- 
ment to the remnant church. In fact, he reminds believers that God does 
not treat them as their sins deserve. On Zechariah 5: 5-8, we find Calvin 
commencing with comments of a historical character but which contain 
theological wisdom and comfort. 


It will be enough for us to understand that this is the second part of the 
vision, in which the prophet, in order to relieve, or at least to some degree 
mitigate the sorrow of the Jews (sublevet tristiam, vel mitiget aliqua ex 
parte) shows that God would not treat them with extreme rigor, so as 
to punish them as they deserved, but would chastise them with paternal 
moderation.?! 


God chastises with paternal moderation, Calvin asserts. Following these 
remarks, he descends to his own era and the evangelical church: “Let us, 
in a word, know that in a state of things wholly disordered, God watches, 
and his eyes are vigilant, in order to put an end to injuries ... "7? This is 
the experience of the church which Calvin is convinced they share with 
the pious living in Zechariah’s day. 

But, of course, in the ordering of causes Calvin does not refrain from 
blaming Satan for the church’s plight. In commenting on Zechariah 
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3: 1-2, which speaks of Joshua the high priest standing in the presence 
of an angel, and Satan standing there to accuse Joshua, Calvin urges his 
hearers to understand that the "intention of the vision" was to reveal to 
the faithful something absolutely crucial for them to understand about 
their current plight. It was that the faithful “might understand that their 
neighbors were troublesome to them because Satan turned every stone 
and tried every experiment to make the favor of God seem empty.” This 
knowledge was useful to the Jews and it is also very useful for *us at this 


» 


day: 


We wonder why daily so many enemies rage against us and why the whole 
world burns against us with such implacable hatred; additionally why so 
many traps arise and so many assaults are made which have not been 
aroused by means of our provocation.^? 


This, Calvin says, is why these things happen— because Satan hates God's 
church and seeks to destroy it. 

But although Satan fights against the community of the faithful, they 
still have reason to hope. So Calvin comments on Zechariah 1: 18-21 that 
God would protect them. 


Now follows another vision, by which God again confirms what he had 
before testified to his prophet. He says, therefore, that although enemies 
should arise on every side against the church and cause it many troubles, 
nonetheless there is a remedy in God's hand, because he would break in 
pieces all horns by his hammers."* 


This protection should be the object upon which the faithful meditate 
and fix their confidence. And this confidence must be ever maintained 
and strengthened, given the difficulties of the situation of the church. 

Because all of this is so, Calvin is constantly commenting on these 
themes. He probes them and the church's reception of them literally on 
almost every page of the Calvini Opera collection of Calvin's lectures on 
the Minor Prophets. At times, his pastoral insight is quite impressive, as 
when, for example, he probes the believers' feelings when undergoing 
trial. This can be seen in his exposition of Micah 7: 9, where he notes 
that although the church was innocent “with regard to its enemies,” it 
still justly suffers punishment. This, Calvin says, ought to be carefully 
observed: 
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[F]or whenever we have dealings with the wicked, we think that there is 
no blame belonging to us. But these two things ought to be considered, 
namely, that the wicked trouble us without reason, and thus our cause as 
to them is just (causam nostrum ipsorum respectu), and yet that we are 
justly afflicted by God (iuste affligi divinitus); because we shall always find 
many reasons why the Lord should chastise us. These, therefore, are two 
things which ought to be considered by us as the prophet seems to intimate 
here.” 


Calvin goes on to argue that it is the churchs duty to submit to God's 
chastening without complaining. The church, in fact, does not wait for the 
sentence of God upon them (with respect to whether they are righteous in 
themselves or not) but rather “anticipates it, and freely confesses herself 
to be worthy of such punishment.” That is the demeanor the church has 
with respect to God. The church knows that she is guilty and if God 
wished, he could justly punish her at any time, because she deserves it. 
But, the church also knows that, confessing their sins, they find God 
to be their advocate and defender. “This then is the reason why the 
Church entertained hope and expected that God would become the 
defender of her innocence, that is, against the wicked: and yet she humbly 
acknowledged that she had sinned against God? 


Therefore, whenever our enemies harm us, let us lay hold on this truth, 
namely, that God will be our defender; for he is the patron of justice and 
equity. It cannot be that God will abandon us (Fieri ergo non potest, ut Deus 
ita prostituat nos) to the violence of the wicked. He will then at length hear 
our pleading, or undertake our cause, and be its advocate.” 


Thus, Calvin outlines clearly, in detail and with pastoral wisdom the 
demeanor which ought to characterize the remnant church in France 
dwelling in the midst of such horrific trials. 

Yet although this is so and Calvin does not pull any punches (so to 
speak) in explaining that the church must always be humbled before 
her God, his emphasis is arguably more upon the comfort offered to the 
remnant church by these prophets. So, we can see this in comments which 
Calvin produces on Zechariah 1: 7-11. On this, Calvin argues that the 
“design of the prophet” is that the Jews might know that God is not shut 
up in heaven and ignorant of the affairs of the earth. Taking up Zechariah 
1: 9, Calvin addresses the question: “God of hosts, what is your purpose?” 
He explains the question: 
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Is it your will that everyone else should enjoy quietness and peace while 
enemies are continually hostile and troublesome to your people? Is it right 
that your church should always be miserably distressed, while the profane, 
who have no care for religion, should be so bountifully favored by you? Is it 
not better that the memory of your name should be extinguished and that 
all worship should end than that so unjust a reward should be returned to 
your servants? 


Having interpreted the question in this manner, his exposition is pre- 
dictable. 


We now see the design of the vision (quo tendat visio), namely, that the 
Jews might be assured that the distresses which they endured would not 
be perpetual (non fore perpetuas). Why? God was not asleep in heaven 
but had his servants (cursores), and further, since he wills that all nations 
should be tranquil, he would show a regard for his own people ultimately, 
so as to deliver them from their troubles.” 


Likewise, in expounding Zephaniah 2: 15, Calvin produces the following 
analysis. The prophet, Calvin argues, points to the fact that Nineveh 
would suffer reproach at some point in the future. The prophet also 
confirm what he had before said, namely, that the destruction of Nineveh 
would be wonderful; "for the shaking of the hand and hissing are marks 
of reproach.” So he confirms a moment later: “The prophet, I have no 
doubt, means here ... [by hissing and shaking] ... that Nineveh would 
become an ignominious spectacle to all people. ... We now perceive the 
meaning of the Prophet.” He then avers: 


As this doctrine is also necessary for us today, we should notice the 
circumstances to which we have referred. If today our enemies triumph 
and their arrogance is intolerable, let us know that the vengeance of 
God will soon overtake them (sciamus eos accersere sibi propiorem Dei 
vindictam). If they become insensible in their prosperity and their security 
and they despise any and all dangers, in these ways they provoke God's 
wrath; especially, if they add cruelty to their pride and arrogance, so as to 
persecute the church of God, to spoil, to plunder, and to slay his people, 
as we see them doing (quemadmodum videmus eos facere). Since then our 
enemies are so lascivious, we may see as in a mirror their near destruction 
as it is foretold by the prophet:”? 


Again, the similarity of the two eras is taken for granted by Calvin. But 
what is especially worth noting is the sense of presence. Calvin can see 
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Rome depicted in these remarks of Zephaniah. “as we see them doing,” 
he says. We see as in a mirror their destruction, that is the destruction of 
Rome, foretold by Zephaniah. 

This is Calvins reading, it should be noted, even in his expounding 
of books addressed to pagan nations, as was in some sense just demon- 
strated but can be seen more clearly in his handling of Obadiah. Oba- 
diah, he argues, contains only one prophecy, and is addressed to a pagan 
nation. But although it is addressed to a pagan nation, his ultimate audi- 
ence is the people of God. “He threatens the Idumeans for the sake of 
administering consolation to the elect (hoc facit in solatium electi populi); 
for it was a grave and hard trial for the children of Jacob, the elect people, 
to see the posterity of Esau, who had been rejected by God, flourishing 
in wealth and power??? Thus, Calvins reading of the prophetss design is 
consistently focused on this cluster of themes. 

We might, moreover, simply add that if anyone doubts that Calvin 
was targeting the French evangelical church with these comments— 
remember that French ministers made up a not-insignificant portion 
of his audience—they should consider that precisely the same cluster 
of themes (encouragement, enduring under trial and so forth) which 
one finds in these lectures is also found in Calvins letters to the French 
reformed church during this period. To just give one or two examples, 
Calvin writes to the believers in Poitiers on September 9, 1555, that he 
gives thanks to God for having supported the congregation through the 
power of his Spirit such that *in the midst of troubles you have not 
fainted”?! This same letter bears witness to the intensity of those trials, for 
Calvin says a bit later that he had written them a while ago about how best 
to deal with the malice of their enemies. His suggestion at that time had 
effectively been to adopt a house church model. He recommended that, 
without collecting the whole company together, they should “assemble 
in small groups, now in one place and now in another??? Similarly, one 
finds Calvin writing in January, 1558 to a church in Meaux and also one 
in Dieppe expressing precisely the same kinds of concerns, encouraging 
them in the midst of trials, difficulties and contests which threaten to 
shake their faith? An indication of the character of the times may be seen 
in the fact that Calvin regularly signs his letters to such churches with 
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pseudonyms like Charles Despeville. Numerous other examples might 
be produced. While this convergence of themes does not act as a proof 
of any kind, it certainly suggests that the concerns which were causing 
Calvin to write to the French churches with this kind of language was also 
the thing which motivated him to emphasize the exact same things in his 
lectures on the Minor Prophets, which were presented to an audience 
made up of many French pastors and lay-leaders. 


5.3.2.1. Summary 


We have considered the second major aspect of Calvins care for the 
remnant church, which has to do with his encouraging of it. Here we have 
shown that one of the Frenchmans primary concerns in these lectures 
was to bring a message of comfort to the battle-weary remnant church 
of his own day in the same way that the prophets (in his judgment) had 
done for the remnant in their day. 


5.4. CONCLUSION 


As the last chapter looked at Calvins interpreting of the Minor Prophets, 
the present chapter considered his applying of these prophets to his own 
age. In so doing, this chapter sought to link the aim (consilium) ofthe Old 
Testament prophets to that of Calvin. It sought to examine Calvins work 
of establishing the remnant church in France and his fight against the 
Roman church and the Nicodemites. It argued that just as the prophets 
of the Old Testament period proclaimed a message to the whole body of 
the people and to the remnant, so also Calvin did the same; and just as the 
Old Testament prophets sought to call out and establish the community 
of Gods people who worship him in truth, so also Calvin did too; and 
just as the old covenant prophets endeavored to encourage the pious who 
were struggling in so many ways during their day, so also Calvin did 
the same. Accordingly, the chapter examined the character of Calvin's 
message to Rome and to the evangelicals and, in broader terms, sought 
to expound the ways in which his message to each played its part in the 
battle which he saw himself as engaged in. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS: 
CALVIN'S VISION OF THE CHURCH IN THIS AGE 


This study offers an interpretation of Calvins lectures on the Minor 
Prophets and (to some extent) of Calvin himself. On the former, it seeks 
to show how several assumptions Calvin brings with him to the text of 
the Minor Prophets shape his interpreting of these books and how his 
concerns for the French Reformed Church also inform his lectures on 
these books. On the latter, it seeks to depict Calvin within the context 
of the last fifteen years of his life (late 1540s to his death in 1564) as a 
man consumed with a concern to establish the faithful Christian church 
in Europe and particularly France. 

The approach taken in this study has been to cover the context, both 
theological and historical, and to endeavor to make it clear that Calvin 
was under the conviction that the age in which helived was like that ofthe 
prophets and that he and his small band were the modern day equivalent 
of the remnant of the faithful —those who worship God in truth but who 
dwelled amongst a corrupt body whose worship was characterized by 
blatant idolatry. Of this identity between his own and the prophetss age, 
Calvin was absolutely convinced as were other of the Swiss (like Zwingli, 
for instance). 

In this regard, the present volume seeks to continue the line of ap- 
proach found in the works of numerous scholars who set Calvin within 
the context of his own age. When one does this, one finds (we are 
convinced) that Calvin felt called to, and engaged in the work of, a 
prophet. This was not his only calling, but it was one which governed 
his labors, particularly those directed towards France. We concede that 
a thorough study of this prophetic self-awareness is still needed within 
Calvin scholarship, but hope that chapter three of this present work 
goes some small way towards supplementing the excellent works of 
Ganoczy, Millet, Engammare and others in treating Calvins prophetic 
self-awareness, as this is crucial to the conclusions of the present volume, 
namely, that Calvin engaged in his work with the authority of a prophet. 
Again, those scholars who wish to suggest that Calvin or Luther or 
Zwingli were merely ministers and pastors within the Christian church 
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of their day must come to terms (it seems to the present author) with the 
fact that their contemporaries saw them in a different light, as Bullinger's 
comments from his sermons on Revelation make clear. (see the reference 
made by Bullinger to “a company of prophets (communis prophetia)" !). 

It is also crucial to the present study to see that Calvin sought “not 
just to carry through piecemeal reforms of an existing institution but to 
reimagine the Catholic religion itself”? Calvin was, of course, not starting 
a new denomination in the modern sense of that idea; such a conception 
would likely have been entirely unknown to him. The work in which he 
was engaged must be understood in more radical terms. He was seeking 
to establish, or re-establish, the true church, just as the prophets had done 
when calling out the faithful remnant. Thus, Calvin's is a work which, in 
a certain sense, could simply not be duplicated today, given the curious 
situation into which the Christian religion has now fallen. 

An additional matter important to the present work is the concern 
which it possesses to show the real influence which theological con- 
cepts—such as the doctrine of the covenant and the Calvins bifur- 
cated understanding of the church—had upon his exegesis of the Minor 
Prophets. We have noted the significance of renaissance humanism and 
notional categories such as the loci method upon his approach to the 
biblical text; thus, our aim is, by no means, to say that theology was the 
sole concern driving Calvin's exegesis of these books. But we endeavored 
above to show how crucially important theology is to his exegetical work. 
Calvins doctrine of the covenant, for instance, enables him to treat the 
body to whom Hosea or Malachi preach as a body who are in covenant 
with God in essentially the exact same way as Calvin, the Genevan church 
and the French Reformed church is with God. Further, Calvin’s particu- 
lar development and use of the “remnant” idea gave him a way to read his 
own circumstances in terms of those of the Old Testament people during 
the age of Micah and Malachi. It had a huge influence on his exposition 
of these books and sets that exposition apart from those produced by 
others, even by his fellow reformers. 

As a result of these assumptions, Calvin reads these books in such 
a way that they offer profound comfort to the small body of French 
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evangelicals with whom Calvin aligns himself and to whom he offers 
his services as their servant. Calvins reading of these prophetic books 
evidences his concern for this remnant community; indeed, it does so on 
almost every page ofthese lectures. This fact becomes especially apparent 
if one sits and reads Calvin's lectures in comparison with the exposition of 
another interpreter, such as Cyril of Alexandria? (as the present author 
has done). The difference between the two expositions is striking and 
allows Calvin's concern for the remnant to appear with remarkable clarity 
against the backdrop of the other exegete, be he Theodoret or someone 
else. 


So then, what is Calvins vision of the church as it is gleaned from these 
lectures? As he calls out this community from the corruption of the 
Roman church and labors to establish it throughout his beloved France, 
and indeed Europe, what does he imagine will happen to it in the next 
thirty, fifty or one hundred years? The line of questioning is a fascinating 
one to consider. Did Calvin envision the return of a golden, apostolic 
age of the church, once the idolatrous Roman Catholic Church was done 
away with? Did he possibly allow himself to hope for a blossoming 
of the church and a reinvigorated Christendom which would spread 
throughout France, Europe, and the world? Did he imagine that the 
missionaries he sent throughout France would see, and be instrumental 
in bringing about, a fundamental change in France? Did he think, like 
those (so many of them) in the late medieval and Early Modern eras who 
were influenced by Joachim of Fiore, that the world was at the cusp of a 
third age? 

If he did, it does not appear in these lectures, nor in his letters, sermons, 
or other writings from the period. Rather, Calvin's lectures on the Minor 
Prophets as well as those on Jeremiah, Lamentations, Daniel and Ezekiel 
are all about enduring suffering and maintaining faith in God even 
though outward circumstances suggest that that faith is foolish. This, 
and this only, is the note struck by Calvin in these lectures—a point 
which is made even more interesting when it is considered that 1555/56 
marked a time for Calvin in Geneva which did see a substantial change in 


3 St. Cyril of Alexandria, Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII 
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his fortunes, with the expulsion of the Perrinists (as has been discussed 
above). It is the note struck by the Old Testament prophets (Calvin is 
convinced), and it is precisely the same with Calvin himself. He seems 
convinced that in this life the church of God will nearly always struggle 
and endure hardship. And even though he labors to call the elect out 
of the corruption of the “papacy; he does not seem to do so with the 
promise of a glorious future in this world. Rather, Calvin pursues the 
same path taken by Micah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and all the prophets—a 
path which carries him towards a confidence in God which looks beyond 
this world; a confidence which is as unassailable as it is foolish to the 
world. Accordingly, his labors on behalf of the French Reformed Church 
are appropriately compared with a war, and the ministers sent out by 
Calvin from Geneva into France appropriately depicted as foot-soldiers; 
an imagine which is perfectly summed up in Bob Kingdons wonderful 
description of the work of these missionaries: 


In the deep valleys that cut through the Alps of Dauphiné, peasants still 
tell stories of the pastors from Geneva, who four hundred years ago stole 
their way from house to house, impelled by religious conviction and 
a sense of mission, to win converts to Calvinism. People raised in the 
Protestant tradition can still point out the hidden paths these men pursued 
between the sheer rock faces that flank the valleys. They can also point 
out substantial stone farmhouses set at one day's march from each other 
that still contain secret hiding-places behind chimneys or in cellars, where 
a hunted man could find shelter. But only an especially persistent and 
interested stranger will ever see any part of this underground network that 
unites Dauphiné. It has served many causes in the past, most recently the 
Resistance in the second World War. 


^ Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming Wars (see chapter 1, n. 13), p. 5. 
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